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You need never have a cake failure ~ 
just follow instructions on the package 
and use Swans Down 


J . 
You'll want this cake set! 
Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and 
west, $1.50 in Canada) for set 
of Swans Down Cake Making 
Utensils, such as we ourselves 
use. We buy in carload lots 
and sell toyou at our cost. Just 
send dollar bill (money order 
or check). Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
Set consists of: 
8\in. pat. Angel Food cake pan 
(tin); 8 in. sq. heavy cake pan 
(tin); Setaluminum meas.spoons; 
Aluminum meas. cup; 12 in. steel 
spatula (to remove and ice cake); 
Slotted wooden mixing spoon; Copy 
of recipe booklet *“‘Cake Secrets"; 
Sample pkg. Swans Down Cake Flour. 
**Cake Secrets’’ is only item in this set 
sold separately 
No orders accepted for shipment outside 
Jnited States or Canada 


Igleheart Brothers, 2207 Second Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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Enjoy Spring Comfort in Your Home 
no matter what the weather 








NOW—you can make your house 
Summer-Cool—Winter-Warm at a saving! 


ODAY, mothersare learning 

startling facts about homes 
built with only the usual materi- 
als. They are learning that wood, 
brick, plaster, concrete, etc., do 
not give adequate protection to 
their families against the stifling 
heat of summer and the bitter 
cold of winter. 


Don’t put up with bake-oven 
rooms another summer . . . cold 
rooms, draughts and wasted fuel 
another winter. 


An amazing heat-stopping 
lumber now makes it possible 
for every home to enjoy healthful, 
comfortable, Springtime temper- 
ature all year ‘round. 


This remarkable material is 
Celotex Insulating Lumber. It is 
made from the tough fibres of 
cane into broad, strong boards 
that will shield your house 
against heat, cold, draughts, 
noise and wasted fuel. Homes 
built with Celotex are a revela- 
tion to those who have never 
lived in an insulated house. 


So much so the authorities agree 
that heat-leaking houses will soon 
be obsolete . . . hard to sell, hard 
to rent, hard to mortgage. 


Protect at a saving 
Best of all, Celotex, unlike ordi- 


nary insulation, is not an extra 
item in your house. It actually 
saves you money. 


For the proper use of Celotex 
in walls, ceilings and roof, means 
that you can be comfortable with 
a smaller, less expensive furnace 
and radiators. Year after year, it 
will save about % your fuel bill. 


Innew housesas sheathing (the 
rough boards underneath wood, 
brick or stucco) Celotex supplies 
the insulation needed back of 
these materials, makes your house 
stronger, yet adds nothing to 
its first cost. On inside walls 
and ceilings, it is used under 
plaster in place of lath. This costs 
a trifle more at first. But is more 
than offset by other savings. 











Talkto any progressive building 
men. today — many architects, 
contractors, lumber dealers agree 
that insulating’ limber is revolu- 
tionizing building of homes today. 


For Old Houses, too 


Inhouses already built, youcanalso 
enjoya big measure of this modern 
standard of comfort. Simply line 
your -attic.and ‘basement with 
Celotex. That helps a lot . . . costs 
but little. - 


.Leok Ahead 
. In‘ justice to yourself, find out 


..what-this modern lumber offers, 
before you build, buy or remodel. 
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Use the coupon for a free copy 
of the Celotex Building Book. It 
explains fully this remarkable 
achievement in building progress. 
THECELOTEX COMPANY,CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses ) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co.,Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


? “THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept..M-87 
: 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


: Please send the Celotex Building Book and : 
: leaflets 801-802-803. : 
: Name 
: Street 


: City ; . a 
Be BOT Perea eee a Te ccccccccccccccceccccccccccced 


1926, The Celotex Company 
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Sold also in parch- 
ment-wrapped pieces 


| yor) slices that make your 
Y summer meals easier ! 


N ARMOUR'S Star Bacon you get Ameri- 
ca’s choicest —a bacon always uniform in its 
fine flavor. 












The most convenient way to buy Armourt’s 
Star Bacon is ready-sliced in sealed cartons. No / 
rind. No waste. Evenly sliced so you can fry 
each strip to just the crispness you like. 


ARMOUR 4&0 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





New ‘Thoughts for O/d “Vhinkers 


Education's “ 
Next Step 
Forward 


N AWAKENING profession is dis- 
covering that there is as much 
culture in an appreciation of ten 
varieties of roses as in an under- 

standing of ten theorems in geometry or a score of classic 
verbs,” says Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of 
the National Educational Association, in the June issue of 
the Journal. Mr. Morgan’s ideas of what education 
should be and do so coincide with our own, and so few of 
our readers see his magazine—which is published by and 
for teachers—that we are taking the liberty of quoting 
freely from his editorial. He continues: “The onward 
sweep of mats education is forcing schools from the 
kindergarten to the professional college to give students 
not what a past generation thought they should have, 
but what an analysis of today’s life shows they must have 
if they are to make the most of themselves. It is not 
enough that the subjects studied in school shall be good; 
they must be better than all possible subjects which 
might be substituted for them. 


Consider the “ 
Pupil. Not 
the Subject 


EACHERS are now realizing 
that the child’s time is infinitely 
precious and that they can not 
teach him the value of time and 
energy by persistently driving him through what to him 
are trifles. No school subject is worth teaching to any 
group of pupils that in the hands of an average teacher 
does not command enthusiasm. Of course there will be 
off days and dull places, but every student of human 
nature knows that youth is not afraid of hardship. It is 
dulness from which youth would escape. 

“Children’s tastes and preferences are being consulted 
today in remaking courses of study. The wisdom of the 
practice lies in the frankness and honesty of the child’s 
point of view. His thinking has not been vitiated by the 
expediencies and artificialities of adult life. It was this 
that the-Master saw when he advised men to become as 
little children. Childhood knows what maturity too often 
forgets—that interest is the first law of living. By get- 
ting his education in the study of things that to him are 
meaningful the child gives his life a significance, a for- 
ward swing, a sense of action and personal responsibility, 
a zest in discovery, and a technic of learning that last 
through the years.” 


The Last Chance 
at 
Four Million 


R. MORGAN was moved 
to this discussion by 
thought of the multitude 
of children—approximate- 
ly four million of them—who have just left school forever, 
most of them with no more than an elementary school 
education. “How many of this four million are going 
forth innocent of the rough and ready contact with real 
things which the workaday world demands?” he asks. 
“How many are going with a cock-sureness born of 
ignorance of the things that really count? How many 


have had their school training geared into life needs? To 
what extent have the schools fulfilled their supreme 
function of building into these lives a set of habits, ap- 
preciations, attitudes, and bodies of knowledge that give 
a drive toward lifelong study and meditation on all the 


problems of life? To a much larger extent, we venture 
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to guess, than ever before, for teachers are better trained, 
maturer, and wider in their outlook year by year. And yet 
how far we are from the goal! Wealthy America is spend- 
ing less annually to train recruits for its teaching army 
than the cost of constructing two first-class battleships.” 


HAT this all means is that the public must take a 

larger interest in the education of the child, both in 
school and out of it. What preparation for life does an 
elementary school education give? Can any one look with 
equanimity upon the hordes of children, soon to be 
voting citizens, who are each year being pushed out into 
every avenue of life without knowing where a single road 
leads? Millions of children leave school unnecessarily; the 
family finances would permit them to continue, if their 
interest had been aroused. Can we not, from the van- 
tage point of the years, look back and, listing the things 
which did not interest us and which have never been 
useful to us, do something to guide the curriculum makers 
who are driving so many children away from school? 
And can we not also, assaying those things that, though 
dull perhaps, were nevertheless vital, counsel our children 
and others’ children against rebelling at all of the hard 
things, when to do so almost inevitably insures a life- 
time of encountering hard things and hardships? Then 
if they insist upon answering the call of the life outside 
the schoolroom—as the millions have just done—let us 
urge them never consciously to give up trying to learn 
how to make more of themselves, to get more out of life. 


Where UT we should never admit as tenable 
You for one moment the assumption that 
Come In 


any child who has passed the elemen- 
tary grades is fitted for entrance into 
the fraternity of life-workers. Rather we should deny it 
most emphatically, and parents and teachers and boards 
of educations should miss no opportunity in these sum- 
mer months to entice or coerce those misguided four 
million youngsters back to the schoolroom in September. 
Show them that life and growth mean learning, that no 
one can spring into the air without something to stand 
on. Show them that the development of themselves is 
more important than the making of money, that what is 
in the head and the heart pays better dividends than any- 
thing in the bank. 

Not so very long ago the head of a business college 
asked for the names of the eighth-grade pupils in a neigh- 
boring town. The Board of Education refused to give 
the names on the ground that it had more to give these 
pupils, if they would only stay, than any business college 
could give them, and it did not care to be even remotely 
responsible for any child’s leaving school. At the same 
time the school board willingly gave the names of the 
seniors in the high school, for it had done for them all it 
could, and a business course would add to their value as 
citizens, not detract from it. It is not the business of 
educators to get pupils through school, but to educate 
them, and they can do that only by keeping them—using 
every argument and enticement that may be fair and 
reasonable—until such time as the least of them has 
come to the realization that without education no real 
living is possible. 

Wituam Freperick Bicetow, Epitor 











SHIPS 


By Harry Lee 
Illustrated by H. T.. Fisk 


My grampaw used to sail in ships 
Around the world and back again; 
He has tattooes on both his arms; 
Wisht I had known my grampaw then! 


I told him so, and grampaw said 
He wisht so, too, but anyhow, 
Even if we have lost some time, 
The two of us is shipmates now! 





“And always gonto be,” | said; 

I wonder what he meant, ‘cause then 
He told me ‘bout a ship that sailed 
And never did—come back again! 
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By Fanny 
Heaslip Lea 


The Story 
of a Modern 
Prince 
Charming Who 
Found a Kiss 
Still the Best 
Alarm Clock 


fora Sleeping 





Princess 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


HE never knew why she had 
bought it. 

It had lain in a drawer of 

her clothes-closet for three 

whole years and she had never worn 

it. It did not, as they say in the 

little shops, look like her. It was 
not in the least her kind of thing. 

Sometimes she touched it, feeling 
about in the drawer for something 
else. Sometimes she even fingered it 
deliberately, stared at it apprais- 
ingly—a«aid to herself that she would 
send it to this one or that for Christ- 
mas, or birthday—yet she never 
did send it away. She couldn't 
quite bring herself to the act. 

She never wore it. But she kept it. 
And she was not one to keep things 
without reason. It rather annoyed her 
sometimes—to remember how much she 
had paid for it—never having worn it. 

She kept it, slightly scornful both of it 
and of herself. She felt it might serve 
at least one useful purpose, it might re- 
mind her not to be such a fool—next time. 
Not to buy a thing and take it home with 
her merely because its texture caressed 
her fingers, its color drugged her eyes. 
When she found it, she had been looking 
for a sensible, dark-gray muffler. That 
alone was enough to show the innate 
absurdity of her buying such perishable 
trash. That it hadn’t proved perishable 
was owing entirely to the fact that it had 
lain three sheltered years in a closet 
drawer, under piles of black and gray silk 
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stockings, fine lin- 
en handkerchiefs, 
gray gloves and 
white. 

Black and gray 
and white—those 
were her proper 
shadings, like a 
fine wash drawing 
or a_ delicately 
pointed etching. The scarf was purple as 
tropic skies at midnight. Soft as the skin of 
a woman’s under-arm. Sheer as cobweb, 
but brocaded, its entire length, in large, 
loose-petaled flowers which gave it a velvety 
roughness ineflably exquisite to feel. Silver 
and umber and green, violet and orange 
and rose—those were the strange, blurred 
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URPLE 


flowers which blossomed on the purple 
scarf, 

No wonder Isabel couldn’t wear it! 
No woman named Isabel could. Least 
of all, an Isabel like Isabel Sheridan, 
whose fetish it was to be at all times 
fastidiously inconspicuous. Who abhorred 
extremes in garment or behavior as 




















affronting the aristocratic sense. 
the inherited background. 

Isabel's ancestors had 
high-ceilinged houses, set in wide gardens, 


Marring 


lived in great, 
behind tall gates. It altered Isabel's 
conception of her own obliged nobility 
not at all that she lived in a small apart- 
ment in a brownstone gully of a street, 





Stooping suddenly, Jefferson 
Poole kissed Isabel full upon 
her lovely mouth. “Sorry,” 
he said, back at his easel, 
“Sorry—but —that’s — just 
—the look I wanted. See if 
you can hold it—darling!”’ 


with one maid to look after her, with a 
fireplace, it is true (in a town where fire- 
places are dearer than any pound of flesh), 
with built-in bookcases and squat mellow 
lamps but still an apartment, not 
a house. 

Isabel earned the apartment by the 
sweat of her smooth, white brow. She 








wrote books for girls, which 
brought her in a rather comfort- 
able income—and delightful if 
somewhat anemic verse, which 
brought her in nothing much at 
all. An occasional bit of polite- 
ness from an elderly editor, 
perhaps. 

Elderly: editors, where Isabel 
was concerned, sufficed, appar- 
rently, for masculine contact. By virtue 
perhaps of the books for girls, she was 
what is known as “a woman’s woman,” 
spending long, solitary, contented hours 
alone in the apartment of an evening, 
going to concerts alone, going to theaters 
with other women, which in the minds of 
some shameless sisters is as good as alone. 





we 


These of course, Jefferson Poole— 
but as his*gtandfather chanced to have 
been Isabel's grandfather’s overseer, and 
his grandmother, Isabel's “grandmother's 
English maid, and ‘ase had ‘nd’ sénse of 
caste . . . Jefferson Podle could scarcely 
have been said to count in Isabel's ordered 
existence. 

She allowed him—since they happened 
to live in the same city—to sit by her fire 
twice a month or so: that was all. And 
she felt it, at that, a concession. His 
rough, dark: hair, always a trifle too long, 
consistently-tepelled her. He did not keep 
his hands ‘as a gentleman should. The 


long, strong, nervous fingers were stained! 


with nicotine, sometimes even with paint. 
He wore unspeakable ties and was apt 
to go shiny at the elbows. From choice 
as well as necessity. Of course, occasion- 
ally, he achieved a bit of work that even 
Isabel admitted was out of the ordinary. 
So far out of the ordinary, nobody wanted 
it. 

“With. your knowledge of black and 
white,’ she had once reproached him 
aloofiy, ‘‘you could get all the work you 
could handle—if only you would keep at 
it. Why will you mess about in colors?” 

“Because I love ’em!” said Jefferson 
Poole shortly. 

He had a sulky, rather heavy, but also 
rather - charming’ mouth and _ narrow, 
sceptical, smiling black eyes. When he 
looked at Isabel, the heavy mouth 
tipped down at one corner, and 
he ran a hand through the too- 
long dark hair with a gesture 
which to him spelled exasperation 
—to her, cheap melodrama. 

“Why do you gfind out those 
terrible, untrue Sagas of distorted 
adolescence?” 

“When I could be writing Love’s 
Awakening?”’’ inquired Isabel 
coldly. 

“T fancy you flatter yourself, 
my dear,” said Jefferson Poole, 
“but we'll let that pass. Point is, 
we each have our Land of Cock- 
ayne—our unrequited affection 
our thwarted career. I want to 
paint. - You want to write. We're 
both failures.” 

Isabel whitened with rage. She 
held her smooth, brown head in 
the air. She lowered her lids. 

1e tightened ‘her lips. She 
withdrew an intangible loveliness 
from her face as one withdraws a 
candle from a window. “I make 
an excellent living,” she said. 

“So does a pastry-cook,” said 
Jefferson Poole. “With a good 
deal more reason for boasting.” 

She showed him the door that 
time—but he came back in a 
week. He had no pride, the 
grandson of the overseer and the 
English maid; he always came _ back. 
Offering by way of explanation: 

“All the other women in the world are 
so clever—your simplicity rests me, Isabel!” 

She knew, when he talked of other 
women, he was on familiar ground. He 
knew his subject. She had, on her rare 
visits to his studio, which was on a squalid 
street in a pseudo-artistic part of town, 
seen incontrovertible evidence of feminine 

interest. A book of silly poems—marked. 
Initialed—wavily. In odd places. Very 


And there 


_The.Purple Scarf 


odd. A cushion or so, on the shabby 
couch—the cushions not so shabby. Hva- 
cinths, in a paper-frilled pot beneath the 
north light. 

No man—even Isabel knew—no man 
in his senses bought hyacinths in a paper- 
frilled pot to present to himself. 

Jefferson had broken the stem of the 
youngest hyacinth, purple-blue and over- 
sweet, and tucked the flower in the small, 
close knot of hair at the back of Isabel's 
neck, offering pleasantly, 

“In place of vine-leaves!” 

He had a queer, curt voice with unex- 
pected cadences of tenderness—he clipped 
some words and drawled others. 

But Isabel had taken the hyacinth out 
of her hair and set it in a glass of water 
on the table. “In. place of butter,’’ she 
corrected—for they were having tea and 
Jefferson had forgotten ‘to provide that 
homely but indispensable lubricant. 

He only laughed. He often laughed— 
at Isabel. Next time she came to tea 
with him, he gave her not only butter but 
strawberry jam. That was Jefferson Poole. 
Congenitally, he overdid things—except 
when he forgot to do them at all. 

Of all the men in an overcrowded world, 
he was the least appropriate companion 
for a strayed nun like Isabel. He offended 
her every finger-tip and nerve-end. She 
curled in upon herself when she was with 
him, like a fragrant mauve mimosa, a 


[PLANTED a ROSE 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


I PLANTED a rose, and I talked with God— 


I looked straight into the high bright blue, 


And I said: “Dear God, you do the rest, 


I have done all that I can do.” 


THE sun shone warm on the moist brown earth; 
The wind from the South cooled my lifted face, 
And I think God came from the far blue sky 


To watch in my small swect garden space. 


For today I found it—the lovely thing— 


A pink rose—proud on its red-thorned stem, 
like little bright candles lit— 
Were the pink-tipped buds 


a score of them, 


I BELIEVE God comes for a little while 


When any new fl ywer takes root and grows, 


And I am quite sure that He comes and stays 


Where a woman prays as she plants a rose. 


green-fringed touch-me-not. She could 
never forget that an overseer and an 
English maid had gone to the making of 
his unbearable self-assurance. And she 
could never make him remember it. 

So she saw as little as she could of him 
thought of him as little as she was able 
for the most part drifting along coolly and 
pleasantly enough, among her etchings and 
her lamps and her flowers, writing ridic 
ulously amiable wordy volumes about 


Dorothy at Boarding-School, Dorothy in 
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Summer Camp, Dorothy Goesi;East, 
Dorothy Goes West—a family of fatuous 
chronicles known among booksellers and 
surprisingly well-known to the juvenile 
trade, as the Dorothy Series. Lineal 
descendants of Elsie and Rollo. 

It didn’t bore Isabel to write them. 
She drew them from some extraordinary 
reservoir of jeune fille experience—almost 
with her mind on other things. For re- 
laxation she wrote her pretty, wistful spin- 
sterish poems. And found them sufficient. 

She lived an even, reasonable, well-bred 
consistent life—and the purple scarf lay in 
her closet drawer, waiting . Shim- 
mering with the eldritch fires of burning 
driftwood. 

Isabel tried it once across the back of a 
tall, carved chair—for purely decorative 
purposes. Even the chair couldn't wear 
it. The scarf made every other thing in 
the room look faded—and_ chilly—and 
dim with dust. 

Isabel put it back in the drawer with 
what might have been a wicked word if 
she hadn't by a reticent five or six years 
escaped the lively art of feminine profan- 
ity. Damns are for the very young who 
have not yet observed the disheartening 
futility of them. Isabel—be it admitted 
and forgotten—always the happiest treat- 
ment of vital statistics—was shading 
twenty-eight. 

When, therefore, she put the scarf back, 
she merely muttered. 

She thought—for the hundredth 
time—‘‘How could I have been 
such a fool as to buy it? I loathe 
feeling I’ve been a fool about any- 
thing It will never be any 
sort of use to me It will 
lie there the rest of my life 
I shall never wear the wretched 
thing . 

But—she did. She wore it the 
day she said good-by to. Jefferson 
Poole. 

It happened queerly. . Not in 
the least of her own will, but it 
happened this fashion . . . 

She hadn’t seen him in_wéeks. 
They had quarreled—they al- 
ways quarreled if ‘they -saw 
enough of each other—and_. al- 
though he had telephoned once or 
twice, Isabel had somehow. missed 
him. She might have bridged the 
gap, but she made no effort. 

When he telephoned again, one 
ugly, icy forenoon late in Febru- 
ary, and said, “Come down and 
eat lunch with me!” (just that, at 
first, no conciliatory preliminaries) 

she answered him coolly with 
intent to show him his place: 

“I’m sorry, Jefferson. I really 
can’t. I’m working today.” 

“Dorothy inthe Bath?” inquired 
Jefferson Poole impertinently. 

“Don’t be ridiculous!’ said Isabel. 

He said with a short laugh: “Haven't 
got time to fight it out. Come down and 
eat lunch with me.” 

“T told you it was impos—”’ 

He interrupted: “You'd better. I’m 
leaving for Los Angeles this afternoon.” 





Isabel made startled and incoherent 
comment. 
“No said Jefferson Poole kindly, 


“not Bulawayo. Los Angeles!” 
Then he left off baiting her. 











Suddenly—with a gesture of incredible violence—lIsabel tore the scarf 
across and across. Tears slipping down her face. Her mouth distorted 


“No fooling, Isabella. You may not 
see me for some time. Come down and 
I'll buy you a farewell feed.” 

“But where?” said Isabel. “But why?” 

“This is a rotten connection,” said 
Jefierson Poole. ‘Tell all when I see you. 
Meet me at one o’cloc We'll eat at 
the restaurant in the station. My train 
goes at three.” 

“I’m not sure that I can—”’ began Isabel. 

“Meet you at one,” repeated Jefferson 
Poole. 

After that came only a fine, inhu- 
man cackling across the wire, an irritable 


buzzing, and a frightful valedictory croak. 
Isabel hung up the receiver and stood 


with a hand to a stunned ear. ‘This is 
too utterly absurd,” she said to herself. 
“Of course I shall do nothing of the sort.”’ 

She called Mattie, her neat, yellow 
maid, out of a small, spotless kitchen and 
demanded with unusual crispness the 
whereabouts of a certain blue fox fur. 

“I am going out for luncheon,” said 
Isabel, ‘and my coat isstillat the cleaner’s.”’ 

“So’s the fur, Miss Bell,” said Mattie 
apologetically. “I done sent it out two 
days ago.” 


“What do 
asked Isabel. 

Mattie, not having given the matter 
deep thought, had no suggestion to offer. 

“This is exceedingly annoying,” said 
Isabel. “I have an important engagement 

it is absolutely necessary for me to go 
out to luncheon (Directly she was 
hindered in the project of going out, it did 
somehow become both important and 
necessary). She added, being, after all, 
only a woman, “And I haven't a thing to 
wear!” 

“Mah Lawd!” (Continued on page 139) 
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you expect me to wear?” 








Scientific 
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IANA 


By 


Paul de Kruif 


One of the World’s Great fLove-Stories, 
that Happens at the Same Time to be the Story of a 
Wonderful Achievement in Science 


ERE were a man and a woman 

who had faced death to find truth 

and save human life. For forty 

years they had found truth and 
saved life amid dangers the more dreadful 
because they were unseen—but who has 
heard of them? 

Lady Bruce leaned eagerly over the foot 
of the narrow hospital bed toward her 
bulky, fierce-mustached husband who lay 
propped up there. 

She was little, and her face had the look 
of being tanned right down through all 
the layers of her skin. Her gray hair was 
bobbed, but evidently not by a beauty- 
parlor artist. Lady Bruce was weather- 
beaten. One look at her told you that 
here was a wife who had never stayed at 
home knitting while her husband was off 
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searching or fighting. She jumped up from 
her chair. 

“Oh, no, David, this is what happened.” 

She had no awe of that formidable, 
ancient man. ‘There were many things 
she knew better than he. 

Together they were telling me the story 
of their wanderings, their battles with 
mysterious plagues on the Equator, their 
pryings into the what and why of pesti- 
lences in steamy holes unfit for civilized 
people to stay in even for a day. Bruce 
was in bed with bronchitis. Don’t talk 
too much or it may turn into pneumonia, 
the doctors had told him. But in spite of 
his seventy years and his face whose lines 
were records of a half-century in and out 
of peril, there was something of the self- 
forgetful boy about him. What do doc- 


tors know of this carcass of mine and what 
of pneumonia? his blue eyes seemed to 
say. So for hour after hour, in his thick 
Scotch accent made richer by a gurgling 
in his air tubes, he growled out the sketch 
of their fantastic adventures. 

And Lady Bruce kept contradicting and 
correcting him. But without a doubt.she 
adored him, and everything she told was 
for the glory of that man on the bed. His 
enemies were always rascals. His friends? 
But I must get on with their story— 

It would be pleasingly romantic to 
imagine that David Bruce and Lady Bruce, 
when they were young, had met, married, 
clasped hands, and made a mutual vow, 
“We will devote our lives to science and 
the saving of the human race.” But they 
did not start that way. They married 

















“My people are dying,” said Apolo. 
“What is to be done?”’ Bruce told him. 
It was hard advice, but the old chief 
took it, and in a little while pitiful pop- 
ulations streamed out of the  vil- 
lages, never to return until the people 
with sleeping sickness had all died 


because they were young and loved each 
other. Bruce went into the British Army 
Medical Service because that was the 
quickest way to get money for marrying. 
Together with Mrs. Bruce he was ordered 
for his honeymoon to a station in the Island 
of Malta. The Island of Malta was stupid. 
David Bruce had too much energy and 
curiosity to be a good army doctor. So 
when he recovered from his honeymoon 
he began to look for possible microbes in 
the blood of British Tommies who were 
wretched with bone-breaking pains from a 
mysterious disease called “Malta fever.” 

As Bruce leaned forward from his pillow, 
laughing at such a strange start for his 
scientific career, I asked whether Lady 
Bruce had studied science or the subtle- 
ties of microbe chasing before they married. 
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“IT trained in science?” Lady Bruce 
piped up. “Of course, not! I was trained 
in tennis. The most serious thing I had 
ever thought of, before Malta, was tennis!” 
And she laughed a young laugh that made 
me forget her wise, seamed, experienced 
face. 

Neither of them would let the other talk 
very long. Often they talked at the same 
time. 

“Yes,” grunted Bruce, “I had bought 
some monkeys. I was trying to inject the 
blood of Malta fever patients into those 
monkeys. They bit. They scratched. 
I had nobody to hold them, and I didn’t 
know how anyway. So I called Mrs. 
Bruce in off the tennis lawn. She held 


them. That was her start in bacteriology.” 
So these newly-wed searchers began their 





first adventure. Bruce spilled agar-agar 
all over his uniform. Both of them got 
their hands sticky, muddling at the mak- 
ing of culture medium for the feeding of 
microbes. His wife burned her hands 
and holes in her dresses. But in 1887— 
that was when discovering a new disease 
germ was as thrilling as stumbling on a new 
continent in 1492—Bruce and his wife 
trapped the twenty-thousandth-of-an-inch- 
long pest of Malta fever. 

They never minded the obscurity of 
their triumph. Mrs. Bruce forgot her 
tennis for good. And Bruce? He knew 
now what he was born for. The strange 
virus that makes explorers of some men 
and globe-trotters of others had got into 
his blood, bit him, turned him into a 
searcher... (Continued on page 196) 
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e ADEMOISELLE,” said the man, “‘would 
you mind telling me something about 


yourself? If you will forgive me—you seem so 
young and unprotected to be here all alone.” 
Suddenly Mary Lou felt that she would 
like immensely to tell him the whole story 
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By Norval 
Richardson 


A LOVE STORY as OLD-FASHIONED 
And as DELIGHTFUL as LOVE at FIRST SIGHT 
And DREAMS of (CASTLES in SPAIN, 


OME people have the extraordinary 
quality of suggesting romance—just 
by appearance, an expression in the 
eyes, a tone in the voice. Mary Lou 

was that sort of person. Her wide-apart, 
dreamy eyes—poetic, I suppose you’d call 
them—gave her the effect of not being 
exactly where you saw her; they gave her, 
too, an elusive atmosphere that made for a 
certain charm; and most of all they sug- 
gested that she was in for experiences that 
would surely be a little beyond the run 
of ordinary, commonplace mortals. Her 
fragile look made you think somehow of a 
little bird—not one of those triumphant 
singers that come in the spring and warble 
of the glorious summer that is near; more 
one of those quiet little things that hide 
themselves in trees when the leaves are 
beginning to turn and, protected from 
inquiring eyes, twitter softly, poetically, 
reminiscently, of the beauty of the season 
that is passed. Reminiscent. That is pre- 
cisely the word. There was something 
reminiscent about Mary Lou; it made 
things exist for her that didn’t really exist— 
at least, for others; but for her they were 
actually there—glowing in her far-apart, 
romantic eyes. You, looking at her, would 
have said she was nothing but a sweet little 
thing with a poetic suggestion. Of course, 
she was that; but she was something more, 
something she had never confessed to a 
living soul—a lovely lady dressed in a 
frock that was all laces and furbelows, 
somewhat like the dresses Marie Antoi- 
nette wore, living in a fragrant garden out 
of which rose an old, old chateau with 
moats and drawbridges and fountains and 
pebbled walks that led down long avenues 
of pleached lime trees. She had dwelt on 
this image so long that it had finally become 
quite real to her; so real, indeed, that as 
she stood on the deck of the steamer and 
gazed fixedly toward a strip of dim, vague, 
very blue land that some one had told her 
went by the magic name of France, she 
knew definitely, without the least disturb- 
ing doubt, that in a few hours more she 
would actually be in the old chateau 
hidden away in the fragrant garden. 

In spite of her poetic eyes, there was 
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something efficient about her. Efficient 
may be a little too strong; at any rate there 
was something—latent until necessary— 
that made her among the first to leave the 
ship with her two suitcases and her French 
grammar; made her also among the first to 
arrive at the tourist bureau with inquiries 
about continuing her journey. 

“Chateau de Blaizeville!”” The young 
man behind the high counter pinched his 
fierce, upstanding little mustache and let 
his appreciative eyes dwell for a few 
moments in Mary Lou’s poetic ones. 
“Never heard of it. What town is it near?” 

Mary Lou had gleaned a few facts from 
the New York office. ‘Somewhere not 
very far from the Channel, they told me; 
near Veules-les-Roses, I think—if that’s 
the way you pronounce it.” 

“The only way to get there is to take the 
train to Saint Pierre le Viger. From there 
you will have to drive. You expect friends 
to meet you?” 

“No—no. Of course—if they knew I was 
coming, they certainly would.” Mary 
Lou’s tone became reminiscent. “But—I 
don’t believe they ever heard of me.” 

The head of the bureau of information 
looked slightly puzzled. “Saint Pierre is 
not exactly a tourist point. We have no 
hotel listed there. It might be advisable 
to telegraph some one.” 

“But I don’t know a soul there.” 

“You speak French?” 

“Awfully little. Just bon jour and com- 
bien and things like that.” 

The poetic eyes and the appreciative 
ones met—this time through a long, re- 
flective silence, at least on the part of the 
appreciative ones. 

“Your train will arrive there late in the 
afternoon. It may be a little difficult for 
you in a remote village like that—not 
speaking French. There may be some 
sort of tourist bureau. The mayor is 
usually in charge of it. I should advise you 
to telegraph him to meet you.” 


“Wouldn’t that be an awful lot of 
trouble?” 

The appreciative eyes dwelt again in 
the poetic ones. “I don’t believe he'll 
find it so.” He drew a’ telegraph pad 
toward him and hastily wrote a few words. 
“T’ve just said what hour you will arrive 
and to meet you. .What name shall I 
sign?” 

“Blaizeville—please.”’ 

The appreciative eyes opened wide. “Is 
it your chateau?” 

“Goodness—no! At least—not now.” 

The message was despatched and paid 
for, a ticket was bought, the hour of the 
train’s departure ascertained, and the 
station’s location indicated—this last by 
the head of the bureau of information 
himself, who accompanied Mary Lou to 
the sidewalk to be sure that she did not 
turn the wrong corner. When she turned 
the right corner and stopped a moment to 
nod to him and smile, the appreciative 
eyes became quite wistful, even filled with 
regrets. They seemed to say that they 
would have liked nothing so much as to 
be obliged to show her the way to the end 
of her journey. A little incident—but very 
symptomatic; it tells a great deal about the 
impression Mary Lou usually created. 

And now she found herself installed in 
the funniest little train she had ever seen, 
her two suitcases in the rack above her 
head, her French grammar clasped in her 
hand, starting off on the last hours of her 
long, long journey—what really might have 
been called a dream journey. The coun- 
try outside the car window was suffi- 
ciently beautiful to fit into any dream—if 
she had had time to notice it. But she 
hadn’t; her thoughts were too concen- 
trated on the end of the journey to notice 
beauties along the way. And it was not 
until she saw “Saint Pierre le Viger” 
painted on the side of a station that she 
could bring herself back into the immediate 
present. Then she sprang up and strug- 
gled with her two suitcases, just as she 
had seen other passengers do; tried to open 
the door; and was almost on the point of 
panic when the conductor came along, un- 
locked the door from the outside, and 





helped her get her bags 
down to the platform. 

“IT telegraphed to the 
mayor,”’ she said quickly; 
then, realizing that the 
man did not speak Eng 
lish, she made a supreme 
efiort to put the phrase 
into French. 

Fortunately he seemed 
to understand, for no 
sooner had she spoken 
the word “mayor” than 
he nodded and smiled and 
pointed toward a group 
of men standing in formal 
array on the station plat- 
form—all of them in 
evening dress. 

Mary Lou stared, riv- 
eted to the spot; but 
the conduct picking 
up her bags, carried them 
straight up to the im- 
pressive group, touched 
his cap deferentially, and 
spoke to one of the men 
a large, stout person with 
a red face, who looked 
particularly uncomfort 
able and exceedingly 
warm in his evening 
clothes, and who carried, 
upside down, a_ huge 
bouquet. The conduc- 
tor’s words appeared to 
catch his attention; he 
looked quickly toward 
Mary Lou, showed great 


surprise, then turned to 


the men with him. After 
a few words which were 
accompanied with ges- 
tures that suggested con- 
sternation—there was 
much lifting of shoulders 
and spreading out of 
hands—the large man 
came toward her followed 
by the entire group. 

Mary Lou showed con- 
sternation, too; she was 
blushing furiously, even 
trembling a little, when 
she found herself facing 
sO many inquiring eyes. 

“T telegraphed the may- 
or,” she began timidly, 
then saw that they under 
stood no more than the 
conductor. She tried des- 
perately to put the words 
into French, but nothing 
more than “‘mayor”’ and 
“telegraph”’ would come 
to her lips. However, 
they brought an imme 
diate reaction from the 
florid man who was still 
holding the bouquet up- 
side down. He made a 
sweeping bow. 

““Moi—je suis le maire,” he said: and 
held out a telegram which Mary Lou 
recognized as her own. . 

She blushed again, nodded, and finally 
managed to smile, after which the mayor 
made another sweeping bow, turned to the 
four men with him, said something, and 
waited until each of them had come for- 


ward and bowed in turn. Then he made 
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The Mayor made a long and apparently very flowery speech, at the end of 
Lou. She accepted the flowers—there was nothing else to do; and she continued 


a very long and apparently flowery speech, 
at the end of which, breathless and perspir- 
ing, he bowed again and presented the 
bouquet to Mary Lou. 

She accepted the flowers— there was noth- 
ing else to do; and she continued smiling 
as all the men came forward again and 
made even more profound bows. Then, to 
complete the climax of her agony, the 
mayor offered her his arm most cere- 


moniously and led her toward an old landau 
that was waiting at the edge of the station 
platform. 

It took all her courage to get into the 
great landau; it took even more than that to 
remain in it after the puffing and perspiring 
mayor climbed in and took the seat 
opposite her; but when she saw her bags 
being placed beside the driver she felt a 
little reassured. Evidently they were just 








which, breathless and perspiring, he bowed and presented the bouquet to Mary 
smiling as all the men came forward and made even more profound bows 


being exceedingly courteous and polite 
she had read that the French were the most 
courteous people in the world—and were 


going to take her to an hotel. But she 
would have given almost anything at that 
moment to be able to speak a few French 
phrases—enough to ask some questions 
and, more than that, understand the 
answers. 

When the landau was finally in motion, 


she made another effort to meet the may- 
or’s beaming eyes and say something— 
anything—in his language. 

“Le Chateau de Blaizeville—”’ she began 
and stopped helplessly. 

The mayor nodded responsively, leaned 
far out of the landau—so far that she was 
sure he was going to tumble out—and 
pointed along the road ahead of them. 
Could it be that he was taking her straight 


there? How perfectly 
lovely of him—only she 
would so much rather 
have seen it for the first 
time entirely alone! She 
drew in a deep breath 
of excitement mingled 
with some anxiety. 

“Couldn’t I go to the 
hotel first? I—” 

*Ah—V hétel!”’ 

The mayor’s shoul- 
ders rose an appalling 
distance, his hands went 
out to both sides of the 
landau, and he broke 
forth into the most ex 
traordinary flow of 
words—his speech at 
the station was merely 
a salutation by com- 
parison—of which she 
understood not one 
word. He spoke so fast, 
so easily, so gracefully, 
that while she was try- 
ing to catch one word 
he had gone on with at 
least a hundred. And he 
was still talking when 
the landau turned ab- 
ruptly from the high- 
way and passed through 
a wrought-iron gate 
that was thrown wide 
open. 

Mary Lou made no 
further pretense of lis- 
tening. She was lean- 
ing out of the carriage 
just as the mayor had 
done a little while be- 
fore. There, on either 
side of a straight road, 
stood rows and rows of 
beech trees, the most 
beautiful and stately 
she had ever seen, 
planted eight deep. The 
sunlight was streaming 
through them and mak- 
ing all sorts of fantastic 
patterns on the ground 
beneath. And beyond 
them, there down the 
long driveway, rose the 
chateau—its gray walls 
all honey-colored and 
glowing. She did not 
have ‘to ask any ques- 
tions now. She knew so 
well where she was. 
And to think that it was 
at last there before her 

the chateau of her 
dreams. 

The mayor opened 
the door and sprang out. 
But Mary Lou was not 
quite ready to follow 
him. Her eves were 

drinking in the house; its wide-open doors 
were beckoning to her with welcoming 
gestures; the clipped trees were filled with 
messages; the windows, blazing with re- 
flected sunlight, were calling to her. 

At last she drew a long breath, stepped 
out of the landau, took the mayor’s arm 
which was again so courteously offered her, 
and followed him up the broad steps—her 
wide-apart, poetic (Continued on page 176) 
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AV ITCHER in the 


Herbert Ravenel Sass -ACakes us Acquainted with 
Little Folk of the Forest, whom Few of us 


SAT at the edge of a sunny glade in 

Tiger Swamp while Didel the Ancient, 
I Didel the Wonderful, showed me 

something new. Didel did not know 
that I was watching him. By waiting 
silent and motionless for half an hour or 
more at the base of an oak with which my 
stained, brown corduroys harmonized per- 
fectly, 1 had made myself a part of the 
swamp and had become invisible to most 
of its inhabitants. Didel was probably 
sleeping in his house when I arrived; and 
when he emerged and looked about him, 
his small black eyes detected no movement 
anywhere. So, mounting a low stump 
near by, he proceeded with the business 
which had brought him-from his safe refuge 
out into the full light of day. 

I watched him eagerly because I had 
never before seen hin do what he was do- 
ing then; and while I watched, another 
inhabitant of Tiger Swamp—a 
big, black-headed, gray-and-rus- 
set fox squirrel, as handsome as 
Didel was ugly—came from no- 
where and sat on another stump 
twenty feet away and studied me 


aw 
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in my turn. For perhaps a minute we two 
gazed at each other curiously, while Didel, 
thinking himself all alone in the wood, con- 
tinued his queer performance in the slow, 
lazy way which is part of his very nature. 
Then suddenly a swift shadow slid past us, 
and, glancing upward, I saw the king of 
the air sailing a hundred feet above the 
tree-tops. 
Didel did not see the eagle’s shadow. 
One of the reasons why I think of him as 
Didel the Won- 
derful, is the fact 
that he sees so 
¥ little of what 
goes on around 
him and yet 
manages to sur- 
vive. But the 
fox squirrel, sit- 


ting upright on the stump in front of me, 
saw that shadow even before I saw it. 

He did not stop to investigate its nature. 
He knew that shadows often have claws— 
long, needle-pointed, cruel claws that stab 
to the heart; and he did not know that this 
shadow was made by a bald eagle, a bird 
which does not prey on the furry inhabi- 
tants of the woods. Sometimes the great 
horned owl grows hungry long before 
nightfall and glides noiselessly on velvet 
wings amid the tree-trunks, searching for a 
victim. Beauty means nothing to him. 
He knows that fox squirrels are much 
larger than their little gray cousins and are 
therefore doubly desirable. Probably it 
was the thought of a horned owl’s talons 
that sent this fox squirrel leaping headlong 
to safety when the shadow of the eagle’s 
wide wings swept swiftly across the sun- 
dappled floor of the swamp. 

In one long bound he vanished, and I 
thought it unlikely that I would see him 
again that day; but for at least a minute 
he had sat on his haunches in front of me, 
and that had been an experience worth 
while. For the fox squirrel, largest and 
handsomest of its race and altogether one 
of the most attractive animals of the Amer- 
ican woods, is vanishing with the great 
virgin pines which it loves and which 


Out of that winding water 
lane, into the pool, a whole 
company of wood ducks was 
advancing in all their glory of 
rich bronze-green and irides- 
cent purple and white and 
blue at.d chestnut. This was 
a great adventure—not be- 
cause anything startling hap- 
. pened, but because it was a 
mor.ent of lustrous loveliness 
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Some of the Rarest and Shyest 
Will Ever Meet Again 


seem to be almost necessary for its exis- 
tence. For months I had seen not one in 
woods where formerly many were to be 
seen, and I had begun to wonder whether 
I should ever see one there again. Hence 
this fox squirrel of Tiger Swamp—a fine 
male in splendid pelage, his coal-black 
head contrasting sharply with the silvery 
gray and rich russet of his body—made an 
auspicious beginning for my morning. 

He was not, however, really the begin- 
ning of that day’s adventures. From 
Wappaoolah plantation house to the edge 
of Tiger Swamp is a scant half-mile across 
country, and the lumbermen have spread 
their blight along the way, so that one 
passes no longer through a forest of noble 
pines, but through an almost treeless waste 
of tall grass and rotting stumps. Yet 
there are birds in this waste, bluebirds and 
phoebes and flickers and various finches 
which prefer the grass-lands to the woods; 
and when you have come to the edge of the 
swamp and have begun to walk the old 
bank which extends along its margin, 
you are likely to find tracks and signs 
if your eyes are sharpened for such 
things. Walking the bank that morn- 
ing, I had noticed the slim, clean-cut 
tracks of three deer which had come 
out of the swamp in the night, and a 











































hundred yards farther along I had 
found the sign of a big bay lynx or 
wildcat. Then, turning into the 
swamp and sitting down to wait 
and watch with my back against a 
stalwart young oak, I had become 
suddenly aware of Didel the Lazy, 
Didel the Wonderful. 

I call him Didel “for 
short.” The scientists 
know him as Didelphis 
virginiana and respect 
him as a being far more 
ancient than the so- 
called “missing link” 
and in many ways / 5 
vastly more interesting. fi : 
Most people call him 
simply “the possum” 
and think of him rather /: 
contemptuously as a 
little animal of no par- 
ticular importance. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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WO forlorn conspirators met the following after- 
noon in Silvester’s library almost with a sense 
of guilt, having been put to undignified subter- 
fuge to arrange a secret interview. To shut 
themselves up in a room, either in the Villa Corazza or 
the flat, with Anthony or 
Perella, as the case might 
be, wondering what they 
were talking about, was 
repugnant to their honest 
minds. For Beatrice it 
was a simple matter to 
leave the villa without 
* explanation. She had 
pleaded headache in order 
to lunch, listless and 
silent, opposite a none 
too ebullient Anthony, 
and then had announced 
her intention of paying 
vague calls after her cus- 
tomary siesta. Anthony 
said he might run down 
to Doney’s to see whom 
he might see. Would 
Beatrice be looking in 
after her visits? Possibly 
not, she said. Her head 
could not stand the clat 
ter and the chatter of 


<s the place. Thus her un 
questioned freedom of 
movement. 


Silvester, too, might 
have gone forth unchal- 
lenged on his own er- 
rands. But as they had arranged over the 
telephone this meeting at the Via Miltone, 
Perella must be spirited away. He had to 
summon the aid of the Marchesa della 
Torre as a benevolent djinn, who, on the 
ground of depression, illness, loneliness, 
should bid Perella to lunch and keep her 
the rest of the afternoon. The Marchesa 
swearing loyal obedience, he had gone into 
Perella’s studio, where, in the northern 
December light, Perella, pale and wraithlike 
in a black painter’s blouse, sat before a 
great canvas trying to make a charcoal 
copy of a drapery on the lay-figure with 
her left hand. Her eagerness to accept the 
Marchesa’s invitation hurt him horribly. 
He said, a heart-rent Macchiavelli: 

“‘She seems to be so down on her luck. Stay with her as long 
as ever you like—till dinner-time if you can.” 


d - j Already, even as he spoke, she was wiping her blackened 
by Zalt i , fingers on her blouse. 
: so 






HEN Beatrice was announced, he met her in the vestibule 

and brought her into the library, where a cheerful wood fire 
was burning. Over the mantelpiece the curtain was drawn across 
the disturbing picture of the Adoration. But the room glowed 
rich and warm in the shaded light which half revealed the mel 
low books in the cornice-high cases, and the restful pictures here 
and there in their dull old-gold frames, and the graceful lines ot! 
furniture, and the great library table neatly laden with books 
and papers and the virtuoso’s-accessories to the writer’s craft. 


Anthony came in. “Beatrice is gone. Started this 
morning, without saying a word to anybody” 
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Brilliant Novel of Two 
Repented Nevertheless 


He would have relieved her of her furs, 
but she motioned him away and, sitting 
down, spread out her hands before the fire. 

“Tt’s cold—damp and penetrating. Such 
a change from yesterday.” She laughed 
blankly. “Everything seems to have 
changed since yesterday. Even the 
weather.” 

He stood about in his nervous way. 
“Will you have some tea? It might 
warm you.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, thanks. 

At the best it’s only a fussy futility. 
Besides, it isn’t my body that’s cold really. 
It’s my heart that’s frozen.’’ She stared 
at the blazing logs and, after a pause, 
“What are we going to do?” 

“That, my dear,” said he, “is what we’ve 
met to discuss.” 

He offered her a cigarette from his bat- 
tered silver case, and when she declined, 
lit one himself and drew up a chair. 

“How far do you think it has gone?’’ she 
asked. 


He made a quick movement. ‘Yester- > 
day was the furthest. I’d stake my life 
on it.” 


She assented wearily. “But it was far 
enough. If this is a hell of twenty-four 
hours, what must a hell of eternity be 
like?” 

He rose and threw his half-smoked 
cigarette into the fire, and touched her 
crouching shoulder. 

“A bad time, my dear?” 

She nodded, miserable. 

He sighed. “I, too.” 

There was silence, for 
there was an agony in 
their hearts too poignant 
and too sacred for mutual 
avowal. How could they 
admit each other beyond 
the veil of last night’s 
anguished vigil? 

Could she tell him 
this . . .? That wretch- 
edly, with all her pride 
in the dust, she had crept 
in the small dead hours to Anthony's room 
and, with infinite precautions of noiseless- 
ness, had held the door a moment ajar, 
only to hear the rhythmic breath of the 
untroubled sleep of youth. That she had closed the door with the 
same infinite care and had crept back, whipped and scourged and 
beaten, to bed. Anthony awake, tossing restlessly like herself, she 
could have staked everything on one desperate emotional appeal; 
but Anthony asleep, calmly unconscious of the pangs of conscience, 
or love or desire . . . how could she wake him? How could she await 
the rubbing of eyes, the pleasant, casual, half-sleepy, inevitable 
question? And how could she tell Silvester that with a frantic 
woman’s disloyalty she had broken their compact of silence? 

She stared at the flames. Presently, her body warmed, she 
threw her fur cloak on the back of the chair and her comfortless hat 
on the floor. And Silvester, who after nervous pacing about the 
room had sat by the library table, his head in his hands, was too 
much preoccupied with the memory of his vigil to notice her action. 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


Perella’s dark eyes stared at him out of 
a white face. ‘But Silvester’s gone, too” 


For how could he, on 
his part, admit her, all 
dearest, save one, of 
women though she was, 
and bound to him by 
this chain of common 
suffering, into the se 
crecy of last night's 
abominable pain? 

They had dined to 
gether, a cheerless meal. 
Perella, pale and tired, 
had striven valiantly to 
talk—of household 
things, of the meal, of 
his little comforts, of 
patterns of cloth that 
had come that day from 
his London tailor. She 
wore the last theme 
jestingly threadbare. 
Since his university 
days he had gone to the 
same old-fashioned, his 
toric firm, and they had 
supplied him — both 
sides, tailor and Sil 
vester, too proud to try 
on—with the same old 
historic suits. His sensi 
tiveness perceived an 
underlying pathos in her 
jests, and his kindly 
responses seemed to be 
made over a swallowed 
sob 

The meal over, he 
had gone into his library 
where—he invented an 
urgent telegram—he 
must make speed with a 
tough and worrying ar 
ticle. He had kissed her 
good-night confusedl, 
somewhere, but not on 
her lips, which she did 
not offer. In the library 
the eye of the white. 
curvetting ass, carrying 
his contemptible burden 
of a credulous Mage, 
gleamed with a cyni 
cal mockery of all the 
Devils concentrated in 
one unutterable Beast. 
He drew the curtain 
angrily... He had 
sat on in his library chair, and the memo- 
ries of his married life, such as only God 
can share with the soul of a good yet 
pitiable man, smote him to despair. And 
the bleak hours passed by, until, impelled 
by God knows what complexes of desperate 
emotion, he too, had crept to a dear and 
sacred door. He had listened in the silence 
of the night. He had heard sounds coming 
from within which at first puzzled his con 
fused senses. Then at last he recognized 
the catching breath of a woman’s sobs. He 
had heard it once before—and it had torn 
his heart to ribbons—when Perella had 
received her sentence of the useless hand. 
He had shrunk back as though he had 
come, miserable eavesdropper, upon some 
soul secret in which he had no part. He 
made his way to his own room gropingly, 
like a blind man, leaving the electric light 
blazing in library and passages 

He, too, in intention, had broken the 
compact of silence 

The glowing, half-burned-out logs fell in 
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a clatter on the hearth. This roused them. 
He started up and threw a couple of fresh 
logs on the fire. Said Beatrice, 

“We don’t seem to be getting on, do we?”’ 

“Tt takes a little time to establish a com- 
mon atmosphere. There’s such a thing, 
you know, as refraction,” said he in answer 
to a querying glance. ‘‘When we see the 
sun disappear below the horizon, it has 
really sunk some time before. But we all 
see it sink simultaneously because we look 
at it through the same refracting medium. 
If everybody had his own atmosphere, 
every mortal eye would see the setting sun 
at a different height from the horizon, and 
there would be dreadful confusion. We 
have only to extend this truth from 
physical to spiritual phenomena. You and 
I must get the same atmosphere so as to 
have the same angle of refraction. Other- 
wise we can never come to the same con- 
clusion. Perhaps sitting quiet a while 
together has helped us more than we 
realize.” 








“IT was thinking of the last twenty- 
four hours,” said Beatrice. 


‘So was I. Which may go to help my 
little pedantic theory.” 
She sighed. ‘“We’re both of us 


wretchedly unhappy.” 

Silvester rose, took a cigarette from the 
chased box on the mantelpiece, mechani- 
cally threw it back again, and resumed his 
seat. 

“T must say something—something that 
must hurt, my dear—but I’ve had it in 
mind ever since yesterday. It’s a proposi- 
tion—a dreadful proposition. It’s this: 
supposing I had been of my wife’s genera- 
tion—two or three years, say, older then 
herself—and you had been younger than 
your husband, should we have acted yes- 
terday in the way we did?” 

She covered her face with her hands and 
answered the underlying thought rather 
than the words. “That’s the torment of 
it.” 

After a bit she dashed her hands away 











rather wildly. “I can’t bear you to re- 
proach me. Perhaps I deserve it. But I’ve 
tried—God knows how I’ve tried—to keep 
young; not only in my poor face and figure 
and so on—the physical side of life—but in 
mind and outlook and freshness of en- 
thusiasm everything that could 
blind him to the gap of twenty years 
between us and it has been no good 
I’ve seen things coming . . . and 

now tig 

She broke down and buried her face in 
the curve of arm and forearm, on the side 
of the easy chair, and cried helplessly. 

Silvester, unromantic, bald, scrubbily 
white-mustached, looked at her for a few 
moments, and his eyes behind the thick 
lenses were red. He came and sat on the 
farther arm of the chair, and touched her 
with a diffident and tender hand. 

“Between Perella and me there is a 
difference of over thirty years,” he said 
gently. “I’ve given her all that a doting 
man can give to a woman. All except the 


one thing beyond my power. Do you know 
what this is, my dear?’’ He confirmed her 
head’s faint motion. “Youth.” 
He rose. She lifted a tear-stained face 
and stretched out her arms. 
“But I could give him—” 


She paused, 
making queer gestures with her fingers as 
though to conjure up in the man’s mind all 
the sexes’ differences, and blurted out ona 


strained note—‘‘youth.”’ 

He caught her agitated hands and held 
them for a few moments, and again she felt 
how kind and strong were his. 

“My dearest friend,”’ said he, “‘we have 
broken, you and I, an inexorable Jaw of 
life. Some have done it and gone scot-free 
and been happy. But others, like us, have 
had to pay the penalty It’s not a 
case,’ he continued, “of the old formula, 
‘The woman pays.’ For here the man 
pays, too—equally.”’ 


She rose impatiently and moved about 
the dimly-lit, scholarly room. “I know. 
We're both in the same hell. We've got a 


Beatrice re- 
tained few im- 
pressions of the 
endless flight be- 
yond that of 
Silvester fussing 
round her when 
they halted, 
nervously eager 
for her physi- 
cal well-being 


common atmosphere right enough. And I 
suppose we must pay the same penalty, 
each in our respective ways. Anthony and 
I are going to America very soon. I can 
say I’m bored with Florence, and I can sell 
the Villa Corazza and buy a place in 
England, which will please him. We need 
never come back to Florence. You two 
can stay here untroubled by us. We can 
keep up the pretence of ignorance and trust 
to luck. But we'll lead, neither of us, any- 
thing like human lives, with this at the 
back of us. We'll all the time have the 
problem of those other two. What will 
they be feeling? What undercurrents 

perhaps what treacheries, for they 
mayn’'t be able to help themselves ‘ 
It isn’t as if they had just met and it was 
a mere flare-up—Anthony’s young and has 
a way with women; I've seen it a hundred 
but up to now he has been loyal to 
[rust a woman who looks 


times 
me, I know. 
after a voung man with the eye of an old 
cat to know Continued 








The first photograph made of little Missy, 


after 


YSTERIOUS, mystical, magical, 
you know a crystal has always 
been. The Queen has one. It 
stands on her boudoir dressing- 
table, a lovely, silvery sphere of glass. And 
when a chance sunbeam now and then 
sets it all aflame, it glows with fiery color. 
This talisman Her Majesty keeps ever 
near her. When she travels, it is the first 


she became the lovely bride of 
Crown-Prince Ferdinand, of Rumania 


Queen Marie has never 
forgotten the garden lore 
she learned in childhood; 
Mrs. Daggett witnessed 
many conferences with 
Conrad, the German 
gardener, at Sinaia 


article packed by her maid. It 
goes always with her. For it is use- 
ful, you see—a desk clock; a dial is 
cleverly set inside the crystal, by 
which to tell time. And it has 
ticked off for Marie of Rumania all 
the years of her life since the time 
that comes once to us all, when the 
earth shines out with a great glory 
that afterward is gone. 

Thereby hangs the real tale of 
the crystal. Would you guess it? 
The rainbow of her youth is im- 
prisoned there. And the lady has 
only to gaze deeply and every- 
thing comes true again. Around 
the glass ball is a golden band 
traced with fine lettering. The 
Queen, quietly smiling, passed it to 
me to read. “From George to 
Darling Missy, Christmas 1891,” 
it says. Of course, I looked back 
with a question in my eyes. The 
Queen nodded. And then she told 
me all about Malta. 

On this island in the Mediter- 
ranean were spent the happiest 
years of her childhood. Her father, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was the 
Admiral at the British naval station there. 
The family residence was a specious old 
palace, set in the most beautiful, yellow, 
walled gardens with quaint, arching door- 
ways that gave passage from one to the 
other. And the rarest of flowers grew in 
those gardens. The Queen says: 

“Sometimes I catch their fragrance yet, 
a crushing, delicious sweetness. But I 
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This is the family group on the 
roses, and behind her chair stands 
George of England, to whom 
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seem to smell them like fairy flowers I shall 
never see again.” 

Malta was made for romance. Standing 
in the sea between Sicily and Africa, it 
shimmers always in the yellow light of a 
southern sun. High above it hangs a 
heaven that is an azure canopy, the bril- 
liance of which shades and softens into 
rose and pink and purple, and through 
these, sunset streams liquid orange and 
gold and crimson. It is a far-flung splendor 
that no horizon hems. For whatever color 
the sky carries, all the sea is washed with, 
too, in a mirrored reflection that makes the 



























Island of Malta. Missy holds the 
the young sub-lieutenant, now King 
her girlish affections first turned 


The Most 
Intimate Life-Story 
Ever Written of 


a Qu een 


Mediterranean itself like another flowing 
firmament of color. 

And out of the northland, in the eighties, 
came here in her tenth year the little Eng- 
lish princess whose girlhood playground 
the ancient island was to be. What they 
were like, the little girls who found their 
care-free childish happiness here, the 
(Jueen summed up for me: 

“I was gay, sunny, frivolous, not learn- 
ing my lessons very easily, but loving 
everybody. Ducky, a year younger but 
looking older, was my inseparable com- 
panion. Sandra, three years younger than 


Ducky, Missy, and San- 
dra, each on her favorite 
mount, as they used to 
ride to the Saturday pic- 
nics on the Island of Mal- 
ta. Missy is in the center 
all ready for the start 





I, was different, slower, more 
practical, less imaginative. Baby 
B was the spoiled darling of the 
family and very naughty. Of us 
all, I was the show sister. I was a 
little girl very good to look upon. 
I can say it unblushingly. Because 
it was so.” 

The lovely gardens of San 
Antonio were the princesses’ play- 
ground. Among the rarest of 
flowers and foliage they romped 
and roamed. Dark Norfolk Island 
pines towered among giant Eng 
lish oak trees. Orange trees and 
lemon trees, beneath cool, waxen 
leaves, hung out lantern globes of 
golden color. Pepper trees waved 
like green lace in the wind. Olean- 
der trees bloomed in overpowering 
sweet pinkness. Clambering roses 
made of sun-flecked pergolas 
scented bowers of beauty. Gerani- 
ums, pink and red, draped the 
garden walls in riotous profusion. 
Long lines of garden path were 
phalanxed by stately calla lilies 
standing in green and white line. 
Wide basins here and there brim- 
med with water lilies opening yellow honey 
ed hearts with sweetness long drawn out. 
Poinsettias and hibiscus waved their flaming 
flowers like flags. Carefully-laid-out beds 


were filled with choice plants, which the 
gardeners by the constant procession of 
change kept ever blooming in synchrony 
with the passing seasons. And everything 
that grew gave out its distilled sweetness on 

























The boy who was to become a king and 
who, because of that fact, beat the rival 
whose way to a throne seemed barred 


the tropical air, mingling in the haunting 
fragrance that Missy would never forget. 
Fountains of silvery falling water tinkled 
musically among the flowers. Greek 
marbles from this very old part of the 
world lent the marvel of their line and 
coloring to the scene. 

‘*All this loveliness was mine,” says the 
Queen of (Continued on page 186) 
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How , 


cA Boy 
and 

eA Girl 
From 


Home 


ERNIE 
was like a 
small ma- 
chine that 
has got a big and 
powerful engine by 
mistake. Her gifts 
and abilities measured up for a nice 
little round life of feminine interests, 
the talent in her fingers expressing 
itself in painted doilies for Christ- 
mas presents, and superior pies and 
puddings for Billy Trent. Billy's 
first experience of Bernie’s lemon 
meringue pie had set up what he 
called a longing “‘to take care of her” that 
had persisted for five years. But the twin- 
six engine of Bernie’s blind will had estab- 
lished her in an alley studio a thousand 
miles from home and Billy, and brought 
fellow artists up her dark stairs to make the 
studio crowd of her desire. Bernie had 
read of studio crowds and of good talk over 
impromptu meals under level drifts of 
tobacco smoke, and she had gone moling 
straight toward it.all until here she was. 
After she had shaped her life, she meant to 
fit Billy into it, but she did not tell him so. 
Billy wanted to fight everything out on 
the spot. 

It is not hard to make young painters 
and writers and musicians come to dinner. 
Put a good steak on the broiler and open 
the door—that will at least bring them 
across the hall to borrow a match. Bernie, 
braced for years of patient effort, left 
the door open by accident while she ran 
down for a letter, a week after she moved 
in. When she came back—a nice, brown 
pony of a girl standing childishly square on 
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little heelless, ankle strap 
shoes, a blue smock to her 
wrists and knees and a round, 
shingled head—she found Gigi 
Rhodes (George Gleason 
Rhodes, street scenes) in the 
act of knocking to beg a 
match, and Marty Martin 
(Martha Martin, pastels) 
hanging over the bannisters to see if any- 
thing was on fire. 

Bernie, composed and direct, perfectly 
certain of what she wanted and perfectly 
unquestioning as to why she wanted it, 
explained her steak and wished they would 
help her eat it, as it was too much for one. 
Marty did not dare go back even to wash 
the pastel from her fingers. Gigi hesitated 
over a friend whom he had half promised 
Victor Monteagle, one of the mcst brilliant 
writers on the Evening Star—and so Victor 
was included. Crash runner, blue pottery, 
orange candles, and four of them sitting 
down together under a drift of tobacco 
smoke, talking Art! Bernie wished she 


” DINNERS 


By Juliet Wilbor 


Tompkins 


could show Billy how it had all come true. 

“And who is this fairy godmother?” 
Victor wanted to know, as creamed 
potatoes rosy with pimento curled richly 
about the steak on the plate before him. 

Bernie told them simply and without 
qualification that she was a_ portrait 
painter. After dinner she showed them 
studies of home friends, but she had beaten 
up a prune soufflé with chopped walnuts, 
so they made kindly sounds and avoided 
literal words. And yet in two weeks 
Bernie had a commission—from the 
Italian tobacconist on the corner, who was 
delighted with the fierceness that she gave 
to his mustache, and paid her in endless 
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The club cheered the 
roast, cheered the pota- 
toes, cheered Bernie. 
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cigarettes for her gathering crowd. Sev- 
eral other Italian portraits followed and 
were paid for in cash. Billy had said 
that that would take ten years even if she 
could paint, which she couldn’t. She 
wrote him about it, but tranquilly, without 
a hint of triumph, as one who ‘iad always 
known that she could do what she set out 
to do. And Billy, who was saving up to 
go and get her when she should admit 
failure, was hurt and worried, but had to 
laugh over the durned little cuss, padding 
ahead through the jungle of Art and 
Bohemia on her little, square shoes. 

Bernie herself did not dream what a 
puzzle she was to the colony scattered 
through the old rookeries and remodeled 
houses of the neighborhood. There was 
only one reaction to her painting—they 
clasped their heads and moaned; and the 
reaction to her cooking was equally unani- 
mous. The thoughtful demanded why 
she was there, eternally feeding them, the 
sensitive insisted on asking her out, giving 
her an occasional return, but the majority 
simply fastened tightly on a good thing 
while it lasted. Gigi had fits of remorse 
that sent him across the hall to tell her 
that he had sponged dinners enough off 
her and was going to starve till he had 


pulled through to success—but he always 
came about dinner time to make the 
avowal and always ended by staying. 
Marty Martin hotly called the others 
a lot of leeches, but she herself put on 
ten pounds. Of course, they all helped 
beat eggs, set the table, wipe the dishes. 
Victor Monteagle was so helpful that he 
would come in early to say, 

“Give me two dollars, Bernie, and I'll 
go out and buy the steak.” 

“He is one of the most brilliant writers 
on the Evening Star. He often does the 
marketing for me,” Bernie wrote to Billy 
Trent. ‘Last night seven dropped in, but 
fortunately I had plenty of sausages and 
fried apples. They stayed half the night 
talking about modern music. They call 
me their club.” 

Billy did not laugh over that. It made 
him very sober. He himself had spent a 
year in Paris, learning that he could not 
paint, before he resigned himself to manu- 
facturing gents’ balbriggan underwear, and 
he knew a thing or two about studio crowds. 

They sat lingering over the coffee, the 
studio crowd of Bernie’s desire. Marty 
and Gigi had agreed not to drop in for a 
week, but Bernie had sent for them, so 
what could they do? Coral Mobray was 
there—Coral played comedy parts when 
she could get them—and Austin Stokes, a 
sculptor, and Fred Jackson, a cartoonist, 
and, of course, Victor Monteagle. The 


pumpkin pie had given Victor the happy 
inspiration of cider, and he. had gone out 
into the rain for it, charging it at Bernie’s 





They came to the con- 
clusion that Billy was 
no longer formidable, 
and they expressed af- 
fection for one another 
with hands and elbows 
and shoulders in their 
big, fine, liberated way 


grocery. The one thing Bernie would not 
give them was alcoholic drink. There had 
been many hints, tales of private channels 
and trustworthy bootleggers, but she 
never budged and never explained or 
apologized. Bernie had a mighty power of 
keeping still. Tonight the homely flavors 
and the approach of Thanksgiving had 
made them pensive. 

“Most of us have homes,”’ Gigi said sud- 
denly. ‘“‘Why don’t we go back to them? 
Coral’s got a perfectly good mother and a 
father and a grandmother and a Ford 
car—”’ 

“And a mule and a cow and forty hens,” 
Coral took it up in her nasal drawl. “‘And 
I can’t make one of ’em laff!”’ 

They laughed, of course, crashingly—all 
but Bernie, who was squeezing out a third 
cup of coffee for Victor and wondering if 
she hadn’t better make a fresh pot, and 
who smiled a genera] sympathy. 

“Back to the dear old homestead,” Fred 
Jackson mocked. “You know we'd all 
rather starve here, Gigi—why talk bunk?”’ 

“IT wouldn’t,”’ Marty declared. She was 
a long, rangy girl, homely at first sight, 
but taking on a rueful, humorous sort of 
charm when she spoke. “If 1 had anything 
that was third cousin to a home, I'd be on 
its doorstep tomorrow morning.” 

All the men present loudly regretted not 
having doorsteps, and Austin offered to 
put one out, but she only shook her head 
as though a fly had buzzed. 

“You all stay because you think there's 
something coming to you around the next 
corner,’ she went on. “I’ve turned my 
corner, and there was nothing there but a 
mud puddle.” 

Gigi patted her hand. They were all 
sure that Marty had had a disastrous love 
story, though she never would talk about it. 

“Is that why Bernie stays?” he asked. 

It was every one’s question, out at last, 
and there was an expectant pause. Bernie, 
seeing to matches and ash trays, had to 
have it repeated. 

“Stay? Oh, here? Live here?”” They 
waited while she caught up. ‘Why, because 
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I mean to live among artists and be 
a celebrated portrait painter,’ she stated. 
Austin Stokes could not quite bear it, din- 
ners or no dinners. ‘You'll have to paint a 
lot better than you donow,” hesaid brutally. 
The others looked awkward, but Bernie 
was undisturbed. 

“T shall,” she said. “I’m improving all 
the time. I think I will make some more 
coffee.” And she went out with the pot. 

They exchanged long looks, eyes rolling 
for Bernie’s ambition. 

“There are just two explanations of our 
dear hostess,’ Coral said. “She is crazy, 
or else she is an heiress.”’ 

“She isn’t crazy,” said Fred Jackson, 
and he grew very thoughtful. 

“That’s it—she has money,” 
exclaimed relievedly. 

“Of course, she has money! 
surprised at them. 
that.” 

The others fell on the explanation. The 
more they looked at it, the more inevitably 
true it became. Bernie spent so serenely, 
was so content to take a fifteen-dollar com- 
mission. Of course, she was a rich girl 
having fun. Her plain little frocks were 
part of the game. The more they thought 
of it, the richer she became. 

“And that makes it all right, coming 
here,” Marty confided to Gigi. 

“She needs some one to take care of her,”’ 
Gigi said. 

That night Fred Jackson, staying after 
the others, asked Bernie to marry him; 
Gigi asked her the next day. She was very 
kind and sorry. 

“You can come in to dinner anyway; 
that’s almost as good as being married,” 
she consoled them both. “If I 
married any one, it would be 
aman out home. But I can't 
stop for it now.” 


Marty 


” Victor was 
“T have always known 


She wrote about them, in 
her next Sunday letter to 
Billy. 


“It has not made any differ- 
ence in their friendship — they 
come in just the same,” she 
said, and added without an 
idea of sarcasm, “They want 
to take care of me, but I can’t 
let anything interrupt my 
work.” 

Billy took the next train 
east. 


ERNIE’S Thanksgiving 
dinner had to put two 
tables together and wrecked 
a fourteen-pound turkey. Vic- 
tor had taken her purse and 
shopped all over until he 
found a perfect bird; he had 
also saved eighteen cents on 
the cranberries that way, and ' 
got her remarkable celery. 
There was no trouble that he 
would not take for Bernie’s 
feasts. Bernie, wearing the 
plainest dress there, was back 
and forth between the kitchen 
and her place at the head of 
the table, happy under the cries and ap- 
plause that greeted each dish. When the 
mince pies had gone straight home to 
every heart, she would have liked to slip 
out and wash up unnoticed, but was afraid 
of checking the torrent of talk. 
They were tipped and turned in their 


Dinners 


chairs, declaiming, objecting, pounding 
the table, flaming into wrath or crashing 
into laughter, while the smoke grew so 
dense that some one opened the door into 
the hall. This was success. Bernie herself 
never talked art. She had not the least 
desire to express views. She simply wanted 
them there, talking—the more excitedly 
the better—while she fed and cared for 
them. Under a smiling air of listening she 
was wondering if there had been too much 
cinnamon here or too little cream there, 
and whether she had kept the recipe for 
her grandmother’s molasses cookies. 

Billy Trent arrived in the thick of it, 
coming in like cold air when some one dis- 
covered him in the doorway. He looked 
big and solid and formidable, and his eyes 
smiled down on Bernie with something 
more than an old friend’s greeting. Bernie’s 
cry of welcome was revealing. After a 
general introduction she sat him beside her 
at the head of the table and would have 
made him fresh coffee if he had not refused 
to let her. 

“I came to look after you—you're not 
going to look after me,”’ he said strongly, 
and a chill spread down the table. 

He sounded like trustees and guardians. 









Bernie never heard a knock 
without thinking that it might 
be Billy. She sat breathless, 
motionless, looking to see 
if he had come to surrender 





Most of them had the uneasy look of 
gamblers who hear something very like a 
patrol wagon stopping at the door. 

“Go to it; head him off,’’ Gigi murmured 
to Marty, who sat on the stranger's right 

Bernie was asking the usual home 
questions, but more as a matter of custom 
than for any homesick eagerness to hear. 
As soon as relatives and friends were dis 
posed of, she explained the crowd to Billy, 
telling him what each one was, eager to 
have him realize what she had achieved. 
Before Billy came, there were arms over 
shoulders, and elbows everywhere were 
straying; now all but Coral sat more con- 
servatively. Coral was going into re- 
hearsal tomorrow and ‘eared no man. 

“Are those two engaged?” Billy asked 
in his downright western way, indicating 
Coral and Austin Stokes. 

“Oh, no; just old and dear friends.” 
Bernie was happy to pass on to him her new 
knowledge. ‘‘Artists are so much more 
simple and natural than people at home. 
They have got above those silly little laws. 
If they are fond of a person, they show it. 
It’s very big and fine, I think.” 

“Do your” said Billy. “Well, you're 
fond of me, Bernie. Come on!” Aud he 
thrust a shoulder at her. 

Not knowing whether it was 
joke or earnest, Bernie smiled 
uncertainly, even flushed a 
little. “Oh, well, I don’t do it,” 
she admitted. “But I’ve got all 
over being critical or embar- 
rassed when other people do. 
Presently you won't notice it at 
all, if you stay here. How long 
can you stay, Billy? Is it 
business?” 

Billy’s eyes came back from 
the long table to hers, and h« 
sighed. 

“I’ve got a good tough job to 
put through here,” he said. “It 
; may take some time. Will you 
( come out to dinner with me 
P tomorrow?” 

} “Oh, you'd better come here,” 

Bernie said. “I’ve promised 

; Victor turkey soup. He is very 

brilliant. I want you to know 
him better.” 

“I came to see you,” was the 
blunt answer. 

Bernie could not help looking 
happy. “But I want you to see 
my life. You’d enjoy it too, 
Billy. You'd have a wonderful 
time.” 

It was a momentous sug- 
gestion, but it only brought out 
the line of Billy’s jaw. “No 
studio atmosphere in mine,” he 
told her. 

Billy’s presence was breaking 
up the party. Some of the 
guests were already leaving, 
others were carrying plates to 
the kitchen, so Bernie rose to 
take hold. Presently only Billy 
and Marty were left at th 
table, both pensively smoking 
He remained unaware of her for 
so long that at last she attacked 
him with a patient, 

“Well?” 

turned to her, 


He frankly 


somber. 


“Well-” he returned. 
“You don’t like us?’’ Marty suggested, a 
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“Bernie is going to marry Monteagle,” Billy blurted out as though to clear away an 


obstacle. Marty thought it was pain that spoke. 


smile lifting one corner of her mobile 
mouth. 

He ignored that. ‘I don’t see what you 
want of Bernie,” he said. ‘She isn’t one 
of you. She’s a stout little western home- 
steader.”’ 

Marty considered. “Isn’t that just why 
we want her? She’s a relief to us, a change 
from ourselves?” 

“Hh!” It was a rude syllable. “TI 
stood at the door there for a good ten 


“ 


minutes before you saw me,” Billy added, 
as though that explained. 

“And you thought us—?” 

“A bunch of bums,” he completed it, 
then, seeing the flame in her face, he 


-I don’t mean 


” 


flushed, too. ‘Oh, see here- 
you! Of course, I know who you are— 

“One of the bums,”’ she cut him short. 
“You are quite right. Too much talent 
to be good for dull, sober work and too 
little to succeed as artists. The in-betweens. 


She went to him and took his hand 


It’s desperate, you know—{from our side.” 

He was not concerned with their side. 
“Anybody with arms and legs can feed 
himself,” he disposed of that. “I wanted 
to be a painter, fought for it till I got to 
Paris and saw what painting was. Then I 
went back to my father’s mills. It’s a mat- 
ter of being honest with the facts. These 
don’t want to know the facts. They'd 
rather bum and sponge and crawl on their 
stomachs, any day.” (Continued on page146) 
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Ghe Dead 
and the Living Cater 


Painting by Dean Cornwell 
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| Descriptive Article by Gilliam Lyon Phelps 


HOSE who have traveled far 
and wide say that one of the 
most beautiful views in the 
world is the prospect from the 
top of the Mount of Olives, looking 
eastward toward the plain of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. One stands nearly 
three thousand feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean and glances more 
than four thousand feet downward into 
the cleft in the earth’s surface contain- 
ing the valley of the Jordan and its 
descent into the Salt Sea. Fifteen 
miles away a patch of the keenest blue 
reveals the sea itself, and the mountains 
on its eastward side stand out in various 
colors against the sky. 
Had this tract of land and water no 
historical significance, it would still be a 


thing of marvelous beauty; but when whole world 


one thinks of its religious and spiritual 
associations, one is almost overcome. 

The brilliant blue of sky and sea with the desolate land in 
the fierce sunshine are brought out impressively by the 
artist. This picture was painted at the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, where there is a tiny indentation. We are look- 
ing westward; beyond the pink hills on the western shore is 
Jerusalem, and still farther along the Mediterranean; directly 
behind us is the mouth of the Jordan; Jericho is at our right, 
and near by the desert. Observe the dry, blanched deposit 
of salt on the shores. The country looks hot, and it is; 
Mr. Cornwell informs us that on the day he sketched this 
scene the thermometer was 130° in the shade. 

Here we are 1300 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, a hot pocket indeed. The intensity of heat and 
light are so sharply reflected in the picture that one feels 
them. The shack in the foreground is the only human 
habitation that the artist discovered on or near the shore; 
the Arabic architect made an unfinished symphony of the 
building, perhaps in that blazing heat not caring to endure 
an unnecessary gesture. You observe that he did not take 
the trouble to saw off any poles, allowing them to wander 
off into space. Like a bird building a nest, he took whatever 
material was handy, incorporating a dead tree into the 
framework. The Jordan washes down plenty of rubbish 
and driftwood, and along its shores may be found the bam- 
boo poles and palm which the builder used for thatching. 

The name “Dead Sea” does not occur in the Bible, the sheet 
of water always being named the Salt Sea. Our first 
Biblical reference to this region is in Genesis xiii: 5—13, 
where the herdsmen of Abram and Lot quarreled about the 
pasturage. Then and there might have occurred a civil 
war over the eternal question of land-hunger, had it not been 
for the deep wisdom and forbearance of Abram, who set an 
example which might well have been more frequently fol- 
lowed. He suggested to Lot that instead of fighting and 
both losing, they separate and both gain; adding magnani- 
mously that Lot might choose whichever direction he pre- 
ferred to go, and Abram would take the other. Accordingly 
“Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere . even as the 
garden of the Lord.” 

Today it is quite otherwise; the dark blue silent sea is like 


The seventh of a series of paint- 
ings of places in the Holy Land 
as they are today. The artist's 
original water-color sketch for 
David Street, the first painting 
in the series, has been accepted 
by the ‘Royal Academy of 
London. This is a notable 
honor, and the magazine wish- 
es publicly to 
“Mr. Cornwell upon his success 
in so faithfully depicting these 
hallowed places in which the 
is interested 


lapis lazuli; it has the solemn solitude of 
death; no life within its waters, no life 
along its desolate edge. The beach is 
crusted with salty stones and littered 
with the corpses of trees. The land is 
cracked with unsatisfied thirst; the lime- 
stone hills, “like giants at a hunting,” 
seem to watch and wait in the glare for 
some portentous event. The only beauty 
in the scene is in the varying, ever-chang- 
ing colors of the desert with the bright 
blue of sky and sea. 

Over on the east is the rolling 
country of Moab whence came Ruth; 
on the west are the hills of Judea, oc- 
cupied by the soldiers of Israel. In the 
atmosphere of death surrounding the 
sea once stood the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and in the same region came 
the austere’ John the Baptist, fore- 
telling the advent of Life. 

The famous bathing place in the 
Jordan is not far away; here come thousands of pilgrims 
every year, descending into the sacred stream. There 
the Teacher himself was baptised, and there began that 
ministry which was to change the course of history. 

As Palestine is the Holy Land for both Jews and Christians, 
so is the Jordan near its entrance into the Salt Sea forever 
associated both with the Old and with the New Testament. 
The waters parted as Joshua led his host into the Promised 
Land; they parted again for Elijah and then for Elisha; near 
the same place came the reluctant, skeptical, and angry 
Naaman, who, as he gazed at the muddy, warm, insignifi- 
cant river, thought of the rich streams of Abana and Phar- 
par, and wondered why this uninviting water should possess 
virtues unknown to the rivers of Damascus. 

Topographically the valley of the Jordan is one of the 
most peculiar wrinkles on the old face of the earth. The 
river rises some thousand feet above sea level, from two 
springs between Lebanon and Hermon. It flows through a 
shadowed canyon for about seven miles, wanders later into 
a broad marsh which widens into a little lake; farther along 
it becomes the Sea of Galilee (14 miles by 7), then, emerging 
at the south-east corner, rushes with ever-increasing speed 
and turbulence, becoming tepid, turbid, and swollen in the 
rainy season, often overflowing its banks. It tumbles into 
the Basin of Death at a depression of 1300 feet. Its entire 
length in a straight line is only about 120 miles, but its 
twists and turns give it an actual length of 240 miles. 

The contrast between the living Jordan and the Dead Sea 
may be symbolically represented in the picture of Heaven in 
the Apocalypse, where there is the River of Life, but there 
is no more sea. 

Every river has for me a peculiar fascination. It is alive: 
living water flowing through meadows, through forests, be- 
tween cliffs, over sands, never standing still, always moving 
and always going somewhere, as though well aware of its 
destination. 

The Bible begins and ends with a river. In the second 
chapter of Genesis we learn that “‘a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden’’—a lovely spectacle. Paradise could 
never have been complete without the sound of running 
water. And in the last chapter of (Continued on page 185) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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INE o’clock in the morning! The 
door-bell rings. The postman! 
“You need a clothes-basket, 
madame,” he says. “Nothing 

less will hold it.”’ 

I gather the uneven bundle in my arms 
—papers, catalogues, large envelopes and 
small, gray and pink and white business 
paper and correspondence cards, and lay 
them on the couch in the sun parlor, seating 
myself in the exact center. And then I 
sort them.’ Family letters, political letters, 
business letters, Goop HouSEKEEPING 
letters—a pile for each, the Goop Hovuser- 
KEEPING pile the highest of all. 

Of course, I should be businesslike. 
I should wait until my secretary has opened 
them and placed them on my desk neatly 
and in orderly fashion. But I can’t. For 
each mail is like a Jack Horner pie. Who 
knows what prize package it may contain, 
what pleasant compliments, what helpful 
suggestions, what charming friends it may 
bring? No, I can never wait. Later, of 
course, the letters are smoothed out, as I on 
one side the table—and my secretary on the 
other, proceed to answer them—a pleasure 
second only to the perusal by one who 
loves scribbling and letter-writing as I do. 

Some of the letters are purely individual; 
the question asked is personal, and the 
answer would interest no one else. But 


eA 
Road £98 


sometimes the same question is posed again 


and again in many letters. The answers 
to such questions might be, I surmise, 
interesting-to many other readers who had 
not bothered to write. 

“Have you tasted,”’ asks one of these 
correspondents, a discriminating reader 
and a thinker, “of any recent book that 
is a happy book? I do not mean by that 
the stereotyped happy-ending book.” 

Such a question was hard to answer. 
If the writer had st’pulated the happy- 
ending book, it would have been still 
harder. Yet some of my correspondents do. 
“T am like your pagan,”’ wrote one woman; 
“T read for p easure and I like books that 
end happily.” I understood. What she 
wanted was to lose herself in some imag- 
ined character’s happiness, to be assured 
that people could reach happiness, or at least 
be spared any tugs on her sympathies. 

Laying aside the question of whether it 
is good for us to be spared this sympathy, 
whether the happy ending may be an 
anodyne and tend to make us morally as 
flabby as disuse makes a muscle, my 
correspondent undoubtedly has a right 
to ask for it. But how to find it in present- 
day books that are also well-done books 
is a problem. Of course, there are happy- 
ending books but, after all, I can not recom- 
mend books that seem to me false to life. 


I have my pride, and her next-door 
neighbor, reading my suggestions, might 
put me down as having no taste nor any 
understanding of the standards of litera- 
ture. If, therefore, I can find no happy- 
ending books that seem to me true to life, 
my only alternative is to recommend either 
romance or fantasy, both of which are an 
escape from actuality. 

Mind, I do not say, Dear Reader, that 
there are no good happy-ending books. 
I only say they are few and far between 
today and since, read as hard and as fast 
as ever I can, I can not read every book 
published, I very often miss the few there 
are. 

“Hangman’s House,’ by Donn Byrne 
(The Century Company—$2.50) is such 
a book. It carries you away to Ireland— 
“That land of vellow gorse, red clover, 
purple mountains, the white of hawthorne, 
crops of bluebells, long tunnels of trees, the 
golden snail, the wood dove, the lark, the 
king-fisher, the golden speckled trout .. . 
Ireland in June with the silver of the foggy 
dew about her feet, and the sun in her hair, 
yellow as yellow wine and about her is a 
garment of apple green, and the coolness 
of her hands is the coolness of singing 
rivers . . . the ripple of the grass and the 
winds perfumed with clover:are her heralds 
—the miracle of (Continued on page 216) 
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The GALLANT 
ADY 


A Novel of 
Modern Life, 
anda Girl's 


Refusal 
to Allow 


Fate to 


Conquer Fler 


LARA hovered 
over the child, 
worried and 
helpless. Nonny 
was so rarely ill that 
Sibyl, too, was worried. 
Clara had put the child 
to bed, where she lay 
flushed and fretting. 

“If Ionly knew a good 
doctor!” Sibyl said. 
“Don’t you, Clara?” 

“My doctor is out of 
town,” Clara said. She 
seemed completely to 
have lost her usual com- 
petence. She had never 
had anything to do with children. 
about your own?” 
tion. 

“Why, Clara, you said that I shouldn’t 
tell them I hada child. And I haven't.” 

“But that was so you’d be engaged. 
Now that they have you, it won’t make 
any difference. After all, it theoretically 
isn’t their affair. Wouldn’t they come?” 

Sibyl realized that she couldn’t call 
Mossop. She knew that he was dining out 
tonight, making a speech at some big 
medical dinner. She had no idea of asking 
either of them to come under any circum- 
stances. But the address of a child 
specialist — 

She knew too well the underlying selfish- 
ness of Dr. Mossop, for all the facile good- 
nature of him, to bother him in what would 
be the middle of dressing. One didn’t ever 
do anything to put Dr. Mossop out—that 
was all there was to that, in spite of his 


“What 


she added as an inspira- 






expansive amiability. But one did 
could—ask things of Dr. Mercer. He 
would give her an address. At most he 
would be cross, and he was that anyway. 

She got him at his house. 

“Your little girl, you say—sore throat? 
I’ll come down in fifteen minutes,”’ he said 
quietly, and more gently than she had ever 
heard him speak. 

“Oh, doctor! I didn’t want that. I 
only want to know where I can get some 
one. It is only a sore throat—” 

“T’ll be there in fifteen minutes,” he re- 
peated pleasantly and finally, and hung up. 

She returned to the child’s bedside with 
relief. She realized now, as she gave 
Nonny a drink of water and told her that 
the doctor would be there soon to make 


“one 


i 


her well, that she had always trusted Dr. 
Mercer. She had not liked him, but she 
had believed in him. If she had stopped to 
think, she would not have called him at all, 
she reflected, sitting down by Nonny to 
wait. Suppose it was something which had 
to be quarantined, and she had to stay 
away from the office and lose her position? 
Positions were not easy to get, as she had 
proved. 

And then Dr. Mercer came in and took 
charge of them all, and everything seemed 
all right. 

He was not surly; he was kind and 
reassuring, and Nonny took to him on the 
spot. He sat by her bed and made her 
laugh, his dour face relaxed into kindly 
lines, and quieted the frightened Clara 

















and the stiller but little less alarmed Sibyl. 

“It’s just a sore throat,” he said. 
“Unless it gets much worse, there is nothing 
to worry over. I don’t think it will. She 
caught cold, very likely. What have you 
been doing, young lady, getting wet? Did 
they let you get into the water?” 

“No,” said Nonny unexpectedly. ‘Susy 
Duncan and I put our milk down our shoes 
yesterday morning.” 

“And went around all day with wet 
shoes,”’ said Dr. Mercer. ‘“‘Now, remember 
alter this, Nonny, that milk is just as wet 
as water, and is for the insides of little 
girls, not their outsides.” 

“It squashed,” murmured Nonny with 
a soft, angelic smile of remembrance. “It 
did feel cold in the snow 


“Oh, Nonny!” said her mother. 
“But it was milk,” said Nonny con- 


tentiously. ‘Milk is good for little girls.” 

‘When it’s over and her throat is down 
to normal, bring her in to be looked over 
for a tonsilectomy,”’ said Dr. Mercer. ‘She 
may or may not need it—”’ 

“But, doctor,” said Sibyl, “you know 
what your prices are and what my salary is. 
I simply couldn't afford it.” 

“I’m not saying that it is necessary, 
merely that it may be,” he said. ‘And 
under the circumstances we wouldn't make 
it beyond your means.” 

He was smiling at her in a way she had 
never seen him—in the kindly and _ pro- 
tective manner of a doctor who really wants 
to help you and will see you through. He 


By MARGARET 


WIDDEMER 


From her bridal emi- 
nence Elinor contin- 
ued: “We were so 
sorry when you and 
Charles parted. Isthere 
anything I could 
/ do, my dear, to help 
you?” Sibyl answered 
quietly: “My wmar- 
riage to Charles is a 
thing of the past. As 
a rule, people do not 
speak to me about it” 


Illustrated by 
Charles D. 
Mitchell 


talked to Nonny a little 
longer, promised to come back 
to see her next day, and 
went off quite buoyantly after 
a few moments of what seemed 
unmistakable lingering in the 
living-room. 

“Why, you said he was 
cross,” Clara said wgnder 
ingly. “I call him Pri e a 
doctor as you'd wislyto see.” 

“T never saw him like that 
before,’ Sibyl answered hon- 
estly, returning to Nonny. 

It turned out to be nothing 
worse than the soie throat it seemed. 
Nonny was so much better next day that 
Sibyl felt that it would be all right.to go 
to work. Clara had nothing to do that 
day until late afternoon, that could not be 
done at home. 

Sibyl felt a little queer about going back. 
Would the discovery that she had a little 
girl make the doctors, after all, feel that 
she was incapable of putting all her mind on 
the office? But they both seemed more 
friendly instead of less. 

“So it was you who snatched Mercer 
from the banquet,”’ Dr. Mossop teased her 
ponderously in a lull of the work. “I had 
to make his speech for him, young woman!”’ 

Sibyl flushed with dismay. ‘Oh, doctor, 
I thought it was you who were going to the 
banquet!” 

“Both of us. That’s so; you never do 
private work for Mercer.” 

She did act as Dr. Mossop’s private 
secretary, even to the point of occa- 
sionally helping out his wife with invita- 
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tions and such things in emergencies. Dr. 
Mercer never asked for any such assistance. 
His dictation was confined entirely to his 
practice. 

She shook her head, still a little upset. 
‘I didn’t dream he would come, doctor. 
I only asked him for the address of another 
doctor.” 

Dr. Mossop smiled benignly. “Well, 
well, I won’t tease you any more. What 
you did was to give the old shirker a loop- 
hole to escape from something he hated 
doing. How is the kiddie? Dr. Mercer 
says she’s a little beauty.” 


IBYL said she was better, and escaped, 

going back to some work which she had 
intended to finish the night before. She’d 
been doing so well before. She was rather 
vexed at Dr. Mercer for getting her into 
this position. 

But when she came in contact with him, 
he seemed more cheerful than was normal 
for him. Evidently he was as pleased as a 
boy who had played truant, over. his 
avoided banquet. She even heard him 
laughing about it with his partner. 

From that time on, Dr. Mercer assumed 
a certain amount of possessiveness where 
Sibyl and Nonny were concerned. As she 
came to know him better, Sibyl liked him 
more. She did not come to like the little 
queernesses. She disliked those instinc- 
tively in him or any one. Eccentricity and 
abnormality always repelled her. And she 
classed deliberate gloom in public with 
eccentricity. 

As she came to know Mercer better, she 
even dared to speak to him about it. 

“You have everything in the world— 
why can’t you be happy like Dr. Mossop?”’ 

Dr. Mercer did not regard this as im- 
pertinence. She knew him well enough by 
now to dare, and she was aware of the fact. 

“Because,” he answered her gloomily 
still, the deep lines around his mouth set- 
tling themselves deeper, ‘‘I’m a square peg 
in a round hole. I suppose my corners 
kurt.” 

“What do you mean by a round hole?” 
she as -ed. 

“Qne that doesn’t fit.” 

“Oh, I know that,” she said a little 
impatiently. “I should have asked you 
what your idea was of a hole that would fit 
you.” 

“A place where I could get at people, 
really know them and what was the matter 
with them, really help, and have time for 
research work. This business of being a 
paid sympathizer with the rich and lazy 
drives me mad—and it doesn’t even leave 
me time for research.” 

“You do too many chores for Dr. 
Mossop,”’ it was on the tip of Sibyl’s tongue 
to say, but she knew it was not the part of 
wisdom to say it. 

After all, he didn’t have to do chores for 
any one if he didn’t want to. 

But the next time he came to see Nonny, 
which he did after she was quite well, on 
the pretext that as her mother wouldn’t 
bring her in to the office he had to come see 
her tonsils himself, he stayed for nearly an 
hour. It was evening, and he had, he 
boasted with a light in his eyes, avoided 
taking his sisters toa reception. He settled 
down in the most cushioned chair, took one 
cigarette and slid across to his pipe on very 
faint encouragement, and talked about 
himself for an hour. 


The Gallant Lady 


It was more what he did not say than 


what he did that told his story. Sibyl had 
a very fair idea of the map of his country 
by the time he went. 

He had a passion for helping. He liked 
doing for people. He had no fondness 
whatever for society, social doings of any 
kind. He was a natural born philan- 
thropist and a good deal of a blunderer. 
He saw keenly enough where he was im- 
posed upon, and yet for fear of dropping 
below the abnormally high standard of 
generosity and honor he held himself to, 
went on doing for the imposers. This was 
the combination of characteristics which 
had made him what he was and kept him 
where he was. 

There were the two old-maid sisters, 
Lulu and Agnes; selfish, of the variety of 
selfishness which explains its duties to 
others and never by any chance considers 
itself in the wreng. Both sisters felt (and 
had nearly convinced their brother) that 
their single state had been for him; a 
sacrifice which he ought to repay till death. 
Lulu and Agnes had to be supported, as 
repayment, till death, also in much luxury. 
Their brother felt (with a vague resentment 
underneath in the unblinded part of his 
mind) that they were much more wonderful 
and worthy than he was. They saw to this. 
And so he was convinced that they were 
within their rights in holding him down to 
a life he detested, a life which meant a large 
income for which he personally had no use 


whatever. 
Bi | WOULD rather be off in a small town 
somewhere, where I could have some 
sort of personal relation with my patients,” 
he explained, “‘and time for research. But, 
of course, it’s impossible. I haven’t any 
business to be grouchy over impossibilities, 
I know that as well as if you hadn’t told me, 
Mrs. Logan. But—well, I am, that’s all. 
My sisters tell me I’m a bear, and dear old 
Arty bears with me like the old brick he 
is. I suppose, if I did get what I wanted, 
I wouldn’t be any more satisfied. That’s 
what they both say.” 

That was apparently what he believed. 
He was invaluable to pleasant, selfish Dr. 
Mossop. He was a necessary income- 
bearing animal to his sisters, who, Sibyl 
gathered, entertained a great deal and, she 
guessed, were climbers. She remembered 
seeing one of them come in, an over- 
powdered, faded, pretty woman with too- 
crimpy hair: with the over-mannered ways 
of society twenty years back—rather small- 
town manners, Sibyl considered. Fussy 
and pretentious, with an affected accent. 
They hadn’t sense enough to know that it 
was fashionable to be rather off-hand now. 
She could imagine them, Lulu and Agnes, 
fretting at their brother when he came 
home tired at night, making him put on 
evening dress and what they considered 
social graces along with it, and dragging 
him out, and scolding him when he gloomed 
in corners, as he would inevitably do. 

After the third visit it dawned upon 
Sibyl that he regarded her apartment as a 
cave of refuge. He scarcely spoke through 
the evening. He merely permitted him- 
self a pipe and occasionally laughed a little 
as the two women, not visibly entertaining 
him, chattered together. They did not 
stop for him—indeed, they couldn’t. 
There was mending to be done for Sibyl 
and Nonny that kept Sibyl’s hands busy, 


and plans to be worked out for the Paul’s 
Players. Clara spread folders and type- 
written memoranda around herself and 
gave an effect of being made invisible by 
them. Dr. Mercer seemed to like all this— 
indeed, the poor man fairly burrowed in the 
relaxed atmosphere of it all. 

“T like your tame cat,”’ said Clara. 

“How could you like him?’ demanded 
Sibyl. “Not that he’s not nice, but he 
never said a word.” 

“Oh, well, I could see his character,” said 
Clara placidly. ‘Poor man, he has too 
much. It’s written all over him.” 

“How do you mean?” 

““T weep for him!’ the Walrus said; ‘I 
deeply sympathize.’ He has my own vice, 
a passion for doing things for people. The 
pups let you!” 

Sibyl laughed, but she saw what Clara 
meant. 

“As a matter of fact, you’re right, though 
how you saw it all in one evening through 
a haze of hard work, I don’t understand. 
His sisters take advantage of his sensitive 
conscience to be selfish and parasitical, and 
Dr. Mossop takes advantage of it to drop 
all the drudgery on his shoulders. And not 
being a fool, he is kept depressed and sulky 
by feeling unjustly used—having his 
generosity used, I mean—and yet he isn’t 
sure enough of it to turn around and be 
selfish himself.” 

“Exactly.” 

Sibyl dropped into a muse, as she rose 
and began to put the room in order before 
going to bed. Too much right-mindedness 
made Dr. Mercer the unhappy man he was. 
And yet—if Charles had only had some of 
that sensitive feeling of duty owed ; 

It was a puzzle. If you did right, like 
Mercer, look at you! And if you were care- 
less of your obligations to other people, 
like Charles, look at other people! 

In the air of Sibyl’s world had been a 
feeling, all her impressible days, that 
responsibility, and doing right for right’s 
sake, were somehow a little ridiculous, and 
if you indulged in them at all—as she did, 
and most of her friends did—you must pre- 
tend you didn’t and didn’t want to. The 
older world, the generation behind them, 
had preached and been Victorian, and look 
where it had got to! So she and her friends 
went on an unspoken principle of ““Do what 
you like so long as it doesn’t hurt people. 
Get all you can out of today. There’s no 
tomorrow to speak of.” That they were 
better than their creed had not altered 
the creed. 


UT Sibyl’s trouble had thrown her 
violently against the fact that there are 

such things as moral issues. If there was 
no wrong, she had not been wronged. And 
there was a wrong. And aright. Never- 
theless she couldn't help feeling that the 
moral standpoint, the keeping, as one might 
say, of a pet conscience, was a mistake 
and bad for you. Certainly poor Dr. 
Mercer, with his absurd gloom and his self- 
spoiled life, was a signpost in the other 
direction. 

“T wonder—I wonder 
not knowing she spoke aloud. 

“What?” demanded Clara, a little roused 
from her folders by being tidied around. 

“Oh, nothing. Just living.” 

“More than you have wondered,” said 
Clara briskly. “I don’t—it isn’t good for 
me. When I find (Continued on page 120) 


.’ she said, 























“- THINK you'd better go home,” said Sibyl, disgust in her voice. ‘“‘I may add that I don’t like you, 
and I don’t want you to come back any more.”” Mr. McFarlan looked at her in hurt astonishment 
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An nviting Guest- com and Bath 


T= ideal guest-room is imper- 
sonal, but inviting. It must be 
sufficiently charming to make 
one long to stay permanently. It need 
not look barren, unlived-in and forlorn, 
as many guest-rooms do. It should 
have all the comforts and a few of the 
luxuries to make it more inviting. It 
should suggest that it is ready and wait- 
ing for the guest to move in and make 
it more personal. 

That idea has been followed in the 
Studio this month—this room is most 
livable and, we believe, inviting. 

Such a room as this would fit into 
almost any house or apartment. 
Though the furniture is Colonial in de- 
sign, this is not a period room. It would 
add to the spirit of a Colonial house, 
but would not be out of place in many 
of our Americanized versions of other 
period styles. Even though you have 
a period house and the lower floor re- 
flects the exterior design, more freedom 
is permitted in the decoration of bed- 


rooms. It is quite correct to have the 
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By Helen “Koues, Director 


COLOR SCHEME: Walls and woodwork— 
light pink. Curtains—cream and dull rose. 
Upholstery—old blue 


Furniture—maple. 





bedrooms true to form, but it is not 
wrong to introduce an entirely different 


period. Each bedroom is an individual 
thing—a separate problem of decora- 
tion. Often it is delightful to find 


each bedroom in a house quite different 
from the others. Bedrooms do not open 
together as do the rooms on the lower 
floor, and they may be.strikingly in- 
dividual. If you want a French bed- 
room and have a Colonial house, it is 
not impossible, any more than it is to 
have a semi-Colonial bedroom in an 
English house or a modern apartment. 

There are several reasons why this 
guest-room and bath are charming, but 
the most important one—color—can 
not be reproduced in the photographs. 
You can see the arrangement, the nice 
lines of the furniture, and the delightful 
accessories, but with all that you must 
visualize the colors. 

Let us try. The walls are papered 
in pale peach-pink, a lovely background 
color. The toile de Jouy curtains with 
an early American design, even to the 














Cooperating with The 
Studio: Walls —Wall- 
paper Mfgrs. Assn.; 
Woodwork — “‘Duco”’; 
Bathroom Tiling 

Berger Metal Ceiling 
Co.; Bathroom fixtures 
—Kohler Co.; Sloane 
Valve Co.; Balmer Co.; 
Mantel Curtis Co.; 
Furniture —John Wid- 
dicomb, Century Co., 
Richmond Shops; 
Mattress & Springs 

O. D. Baker; Lighting 
fixtures—Black & 
Boyd; Rugs—A. & 
M. Karagheusian, 
James Shoemaker; 
Curtains —Amory 





landing of the Pilgrims, has a cream 
ground with the design in deep 
rose, almost mulberry, with mul- 
berry edging. The soft tones of 
the maple blend with this pleas- 
ingly, and the third color note 
which completes the scheme is a 
dull grayish-blue. The chaise 
longue and the chair are uphol- 
stered in this blue, with small panels 
of chintz that show the combining 
color notes of warm tan, pale rose, 
and the rose-mulberry that ties in 
with the curtains. The bedspread 
is the same lovely blue, and:a bit 
of the same tone is found in the 
accessories—ribbons on the chiffon 
shades, the portfolio on the desk, 
and the lovely little flower-pots on 
the mantel. In the rug are tones 
of grayish-tan and in the bor- 
der is some of the same dull blue. 


















































The chaise longue is placed 
by the window, and the 
maple table serves as a desk. 
Above is a glimpse of the 
other side of the room and 
details of. arm-chair and 
the quaint American toile 


Above the tiling in the bath- 
room the gay paper with 
rose and mauve morning- 
glories has been water- 
proofed. The shower cur- 
tain and window curtains 
are of rose silk rubberized 


THE STUDIO 
Each month the room known as 
“The Studie” is rebuilt and 
refurnished to show how a room 
may be constructed from build- 
ing materials, furniture, and 
furnishings procured from 
American manufacturers 


Browne & Co.; Kleinert 
Rubber Co.; Spread 
and Pillows —Carlin 
Comforts; Blankets 


' 
— 


Kenwood Mills; Sheets 
5 Lady Pepperell; 
t Towels Cannon 
4 Mills; Silver Gor- 


ham; Accessories —D. 
B. Butler & Co., Harris 
Interior Arts, Pillow 
Shop, Alexander Beggs, 
Cassidy Co., Chintz & 
Box Shop, Tate & Hall, 
James McCutcheon, 
Benello Bros., Oving- 
ton, Robertson Des- 
champs, Iva B. Kemp- 
shall, Mayhew Shops, 
Yardley & Co., Ltd. 


There are definite reasons why 
we chose the furniture. First, it is 
well-designed and well-built, the 
fluted legs of the tables harmoniz- 
ing with the posts of the bed. The 
bed has a nicely curved head-board, 
but no foot-board, and the posts 
at the head of the bed are higher 
than those at the foot. It follows 
properly, in proportion and finish, 
Colonial furniture of this type. 

The frame work of the uphol- 
stered furniture is also of maple, 
but the little table by the chaise 
longue is antique ivory, and with its 
lacquer decoration has almost the 
same value as the maple. 

The bed is so placed that the 
light from the windows is not 
objectionable, and the lamp on 
the bedside table could serve as 
a reading (Continued on page 195) 
















































For this modern ad- 
aptation of the old 
Colonial cupboard the 
shallow space on the 
chimney breast was 
utilized and made a 
most unusual corner 
cupboard. Its shelves 
are filled with old pew- 
ter and silver with a 
dull but lovely luster 
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HE present century has 
witnessed a new evalu- 


ation of and a growing 
regard for our peculiar inheri- 
tance—the Colonial tradition. 
Architects are erecting worthy 
and beautiful Colonial houses; 
the old patterns in wall-papers, 
chintzes, and brocades are be- 
ing sought for and reproduced; 
women are braiding and hook- 
ing rugs in the patterns of long 
ago; amateurs and dealers are 
scouring the beaten paths and 
the by-ways for antique furni- 
ture. It is all indicative of 
the pulse of the times. 

One consequence of this 
revival of the Colonial has 
been the return of the cupboard. 
Architects have studied the fine types 
found in the Dummer House, at Byfield; 
the Brown Tavern, at Hamilton; the Dor- 
othy Quincy House, at Quincy; and in the 
fine houses in Salem, Massachusetts, and 
in Maryland and Virginia, too, and have 
reproduced them with painstaking care. 
They are often built into the house when 
the fireplaces are set up. Perhaps a pair 
will flank the fireplace; in that case the 
cupboards are usually tall and narrow. 
Perhaps one is sunk into the solid wall over 
the chimney. Such a cupboard may be 
low and deep. Perhaps one is craftily 
masked behind beautiful paneling, and 
may be used as a safe or, in time, meta- 
morphosed into a secret stairway or even 
a dumb waiter. Often, however, the cup- 
board is not sunk into the wall, but stands 
forth as a generous, superb piece of furni- 
ture, gracing either drawing- or dining- 
room. 

Cupboards may be divided into two 
classes—those that are built in and those 
that are movable. Obviously the former 
are the earlier. They were often of pine 
painted white; the lower section had doors, 
but the upper had neither doors nor glaz- 
ing. Those of the movable type were of 
hard wood—often of mahogany or walnut 
to match the wainscoting, cornice, and 


doors of the elegant mansion in which 
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The delightfully planned cupboard 
which is shown below is in the living- 
room of Dummer house at Byfield, 
Mass. It shows a shell ornament, in- 
teresting moldings, and pilasters on 


either side. In it are china and glass 
that have been in the family since the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
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By 
Mary Harrod Northend 


each was lodged. Some - of 
the walnut cupboards were 
brought from the south, and 
nothing in woods can be 
imagined more golden and 
beautiful than this southern 
walnut. 

Perhaps the most charm- 
ing of all the corner cupboards 
is that with the shell design 
—the great white  cockle- 
shell, exquisitely carved out 
of one solid piece of wood by 
a master craftsman, such as 
Samuel McIntyre. The shell 
curved gracefully above the 
shelves, and in its turn was 
surmounted by a_ generous 
keyed arch. 

Cupboards with upper doors represent a 
later stage. Sometimes they were of wood; 
sometimes glazed. The glazing is often 
charmingly designed. Frequently the 
panes are simply square; again, they are cut 
and set to suggest the tracery in a Gothic 
cathedral window; yet again, set in 
leaded panes, recalling English cottage 
casement windows. ‘The addition of the 
doors was, of course, for the purpose of 
protection. While each type of door fulfills 
its aim, the glass door does this more 
bewitchingly—protecting yet revealing the 
delicate beauty within. 

The tops of cupboards offer interesting 
detail. The earlier ones were flat, often 
finished with a carefully-wrought cornice 
or frieze. On these tops pewter or early 
pottery could be grouped effectively. In 
the time of Chippendale came the broken 
arch, or bonnet top, so characteristic of 
the eighteenth century. The center of 
the arch was marked by a vase or an urn; 
later, carved wooden flames appeared as 
the finials. Still later, in the Empire 
period from 1800 on, a gilt eagle contrib- 
uted a decorative outline and a lovely 
gleam of color. 

The base of the cupboard often is inter 
pretive of the age of the piece. The earlier 
cupboards rested flat on the floor. Later, 
feet of the bracket type appeared. The 
cupboards made in the Chippendale period 

























The mistress of the early 
Colonial home stored her 
best china in such a cup- 
board as the one below. 
Closets of this type are 
most often found in the 
farm or village house 
built by the Colonist 














had the Chinese bracket feet, so character- 
istic of the great craftsman. Hepplewhite, 
Adam, Sheraton—all made beautiful de- 
signs for cupboards. After 1800 the china 
cabinets that came in with the vogue of 
the Empire were heavier and less graceful 
than the earlier type. 

But when all is said, the true glory of 
the cupboard lay in the treasures of china 
and glass that it housed; the contents were 
of transcendent moment. There were 
lovely old Chelsea plates, or possibly a 
tea-set, fragile and dainty, with delicate 
coloring, and there might be old pitchers of 
spotted pink Sunderland ware. On another 
shelf were lovely, old blue-gray ginger-jars 
in their wicker webbings, and quaint bowls 
of colorful Lowestoft. Luster, either silver 












































The wide china closet above is cleverly designed by 
a Salem descendent of an old sea captain for storage 
of fragile old Canton china, thin at the edges, but 
neavy to hold. Note the thirteen-paneled glass door 


The Brown Inn was a favorite ordinary situated 
halfway between Newburyport and Salem. 
we found the cupboard below, differing from others, 
having a shell pattern but closed, paneled doors 
























Below is a seventeenth 
century cupboard with 
wooden doors which 
could be closed to pro- 
tect the china from dust. 
The inside was painted 
sothat the glass and chine 
showed to best advantage 


There 


or gold, added a note of brilliance with its 
beautiful glaze. The clear colors of old 
Sandwich or Waterford glass stood out 
bravely, and a final delight was a pair of 
ruby glass decanters. 

These cupboards, which were necessities 
in Colonial days, are now the chief decor- 
ative note of many modern dining-rooms. 
They may be built in on either side of the 
fireplace, or if there is no fireplace, the cup- 
boards may be triangular and fitted into 
the corners. It is essential that they be in 
architectural harmony with the rest of the 
room. In certain rooms with beautiful 
paneling and hand-carved pilasters, the 
lovely cupboard with the shell, shown on 
the opposite page, would be in harmony, 
or the one to the (Continued on page 194) 


Our /tudio /érvice 


Have you any problems of interior decoration? If you want to 
know what color to use for rugs, or what kind of material to buy for 
glass curtains, or how to make your porches more comfortable 
and livable, write to Good Housekeeping Studio. Give us full de- 
tails, and our decorators will advise you. Or you may find greater 
help from our eight and twelve-page folios, the size of the magazine, 
profusely illustrated and giving detailed information on many topics: 


Dining-Room for Country House 
Early American Living-Dining Rooms and Bedrooms...... 25c 


How to make Rag, Hooked, and Braided Rugs............. 25c 
Smart, New Slip-Covers and How To Make Them.......... 25c¢ 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows...... 25c 
Furnishing and Decorating a Five-Room Home 

for Two Thousand Dollars... .........++s+e+ Secndess 25c 


How to Order 
Enclose stamps or money-order and address Good House- 


keeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th St., New York 
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NOTE of alarm has 

been sounded about 

the many women 
who are turning to the pro- 
fessions and business and, 
presumably, away from 
the home. No one has noticed, however, 
the increasing number of business women 
who are acquiring their own homes while 
they carry on their work. The instinct for 
possessing a home is as strong in many a 
business woman as it is in her sister. She 
may not have been able to carry out her de- 
sire—she may not even be conscious of it— 
but it usually exists. She, too, wants a 
place that is partly or wholly her own, that 
she creates with her own thought and plan, 
and that reflects her individuality. 

The line, once so sharply drawn, be- 
tween the business woman and the woman 
in the home, has grown very faint. No one 
is quite sure when she may cross the line to 
join the group on the other side. The 
woman in the home may be transferred al- 
most overnight by family disaster or 
altered circumstance into the business 
world, while marriage may take the woman 
out of the business world into the home. 
Meanwhile the number of women who 
combine breadwinning with home- 
making is steadily increasing. 

Hundreds of business women are 
finding to their satisfaction that they 
are quite as able to own their own 
homes as are men. Thousands who 
want homes hesitate to buy them, be- 
cause they do not realize that there is 
financial advantage as well as pleasure 
in home ownership. They assume that 
a hall bedroom, a rented apartment, 
orhotel quarters are a necessary handi- 
cap when they enter business. Or they 
have been warned of the responsibility 
that ownership entails. Or they fear 
that their small capital is inadequate 
to finance such a project. 

The purchase of a home is consid- 
ered the best investment a family man 
can make. No other gives the same 
sense of independence; of confidence 

@ 





and security. Are not women discovering 
that home ownership is the best investment 
they, too, can make, and that the obstacles 
are slight in comparison with advantages? 

In the budget of the business woman 
who is not living with her family, a dis 
proportionate amount of her income goes 
for rent. She pays dearly for letting some 
one else carry the responsibility for her 
home. When, after five or ten years’ so- 
journing in an apartment or room that was 
never wholly satisfactory, she moves else- 
where, what dividends does she receive on 
all her monthly payments? None, what- 
ever. While the woman who has put the 
equivalent of rent into an ownership apart- 
ment or a house, for the same length of 
time, is at least part possessor of it. If she 
wishes to move, she has a tangible property 
that she can rent or sell. Even if her 
selection of a location has been unwise, her 
investment can not be so unrewarding as 
the paying of rent to a landlord. 


Good Housekeeping 
Furnishes And Equips 
A Model House 
At The Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition 


A facsimile of the house of Dr. Shippen, a prom- 
inent Philadelphian in 1776, has been built 
on the “Street of ’76” at the Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition, now taking place in 
Philadelphia. To the charm of a house of those 
days, Good Housekeeping Studio and Good 
Housekeeping Institute have added, with the 
cooperation of American manufacturers, the 
comforts and conveniences of today. Our 
readers and friends are cordially invited to visit it. 


By 


Gsther Uohnston 


A country cottage with 
green shutters and 
growing vines may be 
created from an ugly, 
run-down place by 
careful planning, budg- 
eting and ingenuity 


If she is reasonably sure 
of spending even a few 
years in one place, if she 
has the desire for her 
own home, an adventurous 
spirit, and a little capital, 
she will do well to buy. Perhaps the adven- 
turous spirit is more important than the 
capital, for capital may be borrowed, while 
a spirit of adventure must be one’s own. 
Buying a home by oneself or in partnership 
is an adventure. There is no foreseeing 
exactly the pleasures and discomforts, de- 
lays and hindrances, diversions and new 
experiences that come with a home, whether 
it is a new one she has built, an old one re- 
stored or the latest co-operative apartment. 

The budget at the close of this article 
shows the amount of capital required for 
the purchase and repair of a small house 
with a half acre of ground in a suburb of 
New York. It represents the experience 
of the writer and a friend who tested for 
themselves their theory that home owner- 
ship is a good investment for business 
women. In other parts of the country 
where land values are not so high, a smaller 
initial payment would have been _ re- 
quired. | \ilding a new house or in buy- 

ing an ownership apartment more cash 
would probably have been necessary. 
Ownership apartments, which are in- 
creasing in popularity in the cities, 
are sold for an initial payment with 
monthly instalments to reduce indebt- 
edness and pay for the upkeep of the 
building. A local bank or individual 
will usually take a mortgage for about 
fifty percent of the value of a house 

The feminine dread. of a mortgage 
dies hard. Probably it derives from 
the old melodrama where the down- 
fall of the heroine was intimately 
connected with it. Foreclosure was 
the threat constantly dangled before 
the women of the family by the 
relentless squire who held the mort- 
gage. The benevolent use of the 
mortgage in enabling a family to 
live in a home while paying for it is 





















not so well known. It is more 
common, but not such good 
theatrical material. Far from 
interfering with the sale of a 
house, a transferable mortgage 
simplifies the sale, since few 
purchasers are able to pay 
cash in full. 

There is the other bogey 
that often prevents the busi- 
ness woman from buying her 
own home, the so-called mort- 
gaging of her future. The 
woman who pays rent without 
a murmur, who does not shrink 
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A built-in bookcase, 
a comfortable chair by 
the window, odd bits of 
old furniture—all com- 
bined to give the house 
its quaint atmosphere 





from signing a lease, hesitates to sign a 
deed that will eventually give her owner- 


ship of a home. Yet a properly handled 
mortgage shrinks and finally fades away, 
while rents move only upward. 

It was this tendency of rents to climb 
that drove two business women to home 
ownership. Our experience in paying a 
disproportionate amount of our income for 
rent was the usual one. When the letter 
from the landlord of our small city apart- 
ment brought the annual announcement 
of increased rent, it drove us to a suburb 
to see if home-ownership was possible for 
us. We now hold that greedy landlord re- 
sponsible for our possession of home and 
freedom. We hurried to the country to 
look over a small, weatherbeaten cottage 
whose FOR SALE sign had attracted us 
on a previous visit. 

None of the conventional suburbanites 
would dream of living in the house, but 
then they had seen it all their lives, while 
























































































































The dull and 
drab interior 
was transformed 
by light ivory 
paint into mel- 
low and restful 
4 rooms. Hooked 
rugs and the 
luster of old 
mahogany care- 


fully rubbed 
down added 
to the charm 


of this bedroom 


we were looking at it with fresh eves. It is 
true that the place was dreadfully out of 
repair, but we felt that care and affection 
would restore it to a second blooming. 
We liked the location of the house, with its 
five friendly windows extending along the 
street, and the garden on the far side away 
from the traffic. The setting was sweet and 
fragrant and intimate, with locust trees, 
honeysuckle clinging to the old porch, and 
a hedge of barberry and fir in the rear cut- 
ting off the place from the abandoned 
cemetery that some people considered such 
a disadvantage. 

Yet even our ready hopes were dashed 
when we went inside. The honeysuckled 


porch led into a dark, narrow hall. It 
looked like a dingy Pullman corridor, with 
three tiny cubicles and one large one 
opening on it. The small rooms were used 
for bedrooms and the large one farther 
back was the sacred parlor hung with en- 
larged crayons of self-conscious relatives. 





A small room at the back 
was used for storage, and the 
low-ceilinged ell held the 
generous kitchen and break- 
fast alcove. The high ceiling 
followed the peak of the roof, 
like a studio ceiling, but 
the walls were cracked, gashed, 
discolored by water, and of 
a fearful shade of red-brown. 

Our friends were quick to 


point out the objections. 
“Look at the roof! It is 
positively scaly with loose 


shingles! No bathroom! You 


The fireplace was not 
an expensive luxury, 
for the mason built it 
as he did the founda- 
tions, and it was added 
comfort for a chilly fall 


















have been used to steam heat, and you 
would have a coal-range in the kitchen and 
a hideous base-burner in the hall! And 
how would you like kerosene lamps? And 
look at the crumbling wooden foundation!” 

“All true,” we admitted, “but consider 
the good points. Excellent location! The 
good proportions of the lot on a main 
street of a growing suburb! A setting that 
would come into its own when the cottage 
is painted white! A garden! The honest 
and simple building in contrast to the 
makeshift bungalows of the day! Even 
the walls and floors, though much abused, 
are substantial!” 

The price, they admitted, was not large, 
for the land itself was worth most of the 
$4000 charged. But could the house be 
lived in at all? They openly and vehe- 
mently doubted it. Much of the purchase 
price must be met by a mortgage, if: we 
were to have money for the repairs that 
we considered (Continued on page 220) 
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Tales of the 


Great ‘Road 


HEN the walls of Babylon 

had begun to crumble be- 

neath a thousand centuries, 

and the power of the 

Pharaohs was dead, there rose in Iran 

a mighty race of warriors with Cyrus, 
the Persian, at their head. 

Westward they swept in an angry 


from Nineveh to the Nile, waxing 
fat on the peoples of Asia and Africa 
for two hundred years. Then a boy 
of Macedon came out of Europe to 
smite them with thunderbolts and 
conquer the world. 

In these days there dwelt in Baby- 
lon a woman of Samarcand who kept 
a wine-shop against the outer wall. Old 
and cunning she was, with frozen eyes and 
a wide and drooping mouth, and the name 
of this woman was Artana. 

From her roof-top, where she sat much 
during the long afternoons, she could see 
the way of the caravans, stretching to 
right and left like a gray ribbon from the 
twin towers of the Istar Gate. 

Eastward it ran, through Persepolis and 
the Hindu Kush to the steaming valley of 
the Indus. To the west lay Tyre, and 
Jerusalem, and gray-walled Memphis, 
crouching old and broken beside the sweep- 
ing Nile. Men came from many far-off 
places to drink at Artana’s wine-shop, or 
watch her slave girls dance. 

It was at night that her trade most 
flourished, for then the shop was sought by 
travelers from the caravans, held outside 
the walls of the city until morning, await- 
ing the opening of the gates. In scores 
they came, through the long evenings, 
Arab and Assyrian, Phoenician and Persian 
and Greek, so that the fame of Artana’s 
wine, her dancing girls, was known in many 


Illustrated by 
John Richard Flanagan 


their strength. 


AM the Great Road, the pathway of the mighty 
since Earth began. For countless ages the hosts 
of Asia and of Africa have marched forth to battl 
along my time-scarred breast. 
Continents, binding East to West, the rising to the 
stting sun. From the Land of the Mongols I come, 
winding league on league through village and 


town and walled city to the shores of the Western 
wave from Susa to the Hellespont, Sen. j 


When Babylon was a hamlet, I was old. 


watched the building of Damascus, of Jerusalem, 
the carving of the Sphinx. 
conquerors have spent their appointed hour upon 
me; I have known them in their weakness and in 
It is of one who in greatness 
surpassed them all that I tell you this tale 


places. There were six of these girls who 
danced, women of the desert mostly, slim 
and young and eager, trained from their 
youth in the art of enticing men. Not all, 
however, were loose women—there was one 
at least among them who danced from 
sheer joy of the youth in her, a girl fresh 
and tender as a young willow growing in 
the mud of a stream. All light and dark- 
ness she seemed to those who gazed at her, 
with skin like milk against her pitch-black 
eyes and hair, and because she came from 
Shiraz, beyond the Karun, they called her 
Persis. 

Of all Artana’s dancers she was the 
loveliest, yet no man saw the light of love 
in her eyes except when Lysias, captain of 
the royal wine caravan, came to the shop 
at the end of his long journey from Byblus. 
Then Persis danced with both eyes and 


I am the Uniter of 


The greatest of Earth's 





WANE for 


heart aflame, and sat with Lysias 
afterward under the tall sycamores in 
the garden, listening to his stories of 
the road. Men smiled among them- 
selves, seeing that the caravan from 
Byblus always arrived too late at 
night to pass the city gates. Persis 
knew why it was, and the guards 


] whom Lysias commanded, but neither 


had cause for complaint, since to one 

it meant an evening with her lover, 

to the others, a carouse in the wine- 

shop. Meanwhile, the burdens of the 

camels, tall jars in wicker baskets, 

stood in rows about the campfire, 

watched by a frowning sentinel, 

while slaves and camel-drivers slept. 
Many travelers sought favor from Persis, 
yet only when Lysias came did she live. On 
other nights she crept softly to her sleep- 
ing rug upon the covered terrace, there to 
dream of a time when Lysias, no longer 
captain of the wine caravan, would serve 
the king in Babylon and hold her nightly 
against his breast. 

On one such morning, when Persis was 
leaving the gray and deserted courtyard of 
the inn, Artana stopped her, placed a 
kindly hand upon her arm. 

“You danced well tonight, Persis, my 
child,” she whispered. ‘Had Lysias been 
here to see you, he would have felt proud. 
When does he come again?” 

“T have awaited him these seven days,” 
Persis answered softly. ‘Yet the journey 
from the Phoenician coast is long.” 

“And the women of Syria are honey- 
sweet,’’ Artana said, her voice keen as a 
dagger’s point. 

Persis straightened her slim and tired 
shoulders. ‘“‘Lysias loves me,” she ex- 
claimed. 


“That I do hope. Yet your Greek isa 














handsome fellow, and young. 
Who will blame him, should he 
tarry at the wine-shops along 
the way?” 

“He has asked me to be his 
wife,” Persis answered angrily. 
“What more need I wish?” 

“H—m—m.” The old woman 
shrugged her heavy shoulders; 
there was a gleam of malice in 
her fat eyes. “I have lived long, 
my child, and one thing life has 
taught me, that all men are 
liars. They say to a woman, ‘I 
love you,’ yet if you ask them to 
prove it, they turn away with a 
smile. I do not question your Lysias. It 
may be that he speaks the truth. But this 
I do say—and for your own good I say it— 
he should be put to the test.” 

“But—how?” Persis asked, her eyes 
clouding unhappily. 

“That is as may be. I am fond of you, 
child. To me you are as a young daughter. 
And it has come to me that should you 
wish to test your captain’s love, there may 
be a way 

“What way, Mother Artana?” Persis 
was all flame now; the thought of the 


Persis had expected to 
see a king reclining on 
a couch of purple, blaz- 
ing with countless 
jewels. Instead, this 
grim young man upon 4 
a restless horse, bare- he 
headed and alone. Yet 
she knew she looked 
upon one worthy to be 
called the King of Kings 


ALEXANDER 


By Frederic Arnold 
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Syrian women beguiling her lover along 
the road from Byblus had kindled hot 
jealousy in her heart. A week ago, he 
should have come- 

“As I sat upon the roof-top, watching 
the caravans,’ Artana said slowly, “a 
thought came to me. Lysias guards the 
king’s wine cargoes from the Phoenician 
slopes to Babylon. In great jars it comes, 
sealed at the royal vineyards so that no 
lips may taste its sweetness save those of 
Alexander himself, and such of his friends 
as he may deign to honor. A rare vintage 
truly, nectar for kings, known to the lords 
of Egypt these two thousand years. Tell 
Lysias you would taste this wine.” 

Persis drew back, her slender fingers 
clutching at her breast. ‘‘No,”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Were a single measure missing, 
it would cost him his life. What need have 
I for Alexander’s wine?”’ 

“None, foolish one—for the wine itself. 
But for the proof of Lysias’ love—” 

“I can not. A man must be loyal to his 
duty, nor should any tempt him from it, 
least of all one who loves him.” 

“Nonsense, girl. You think too seriously 
of the matter. A jar more or less among 
scores! Wherein lies the harm?” 

“Each one must be accounted for. So 
Lysias has told me.” 

“True. Yet it sometimes happens, in 
the long journey, that a jar is broken, and 
so set down in the reckoning. May not the 
one he gives you be thus accounted for?” 

“The broken jar itself must be delivered. 
So runs the king’s command. I can not 
do what you ask. I will not.” 

“Then the more fool you!” the old 
woman said angrily. ‘Give him back his 
jar unopened, if you like, so long as he 
proves his love by bringing it to you. I 
have not spoken against Lysias without 
reason. Samas, who drives a camel in the 
wine caravan, has told me many tales of 
painted women—of stops along the road- 
side. I like you, girl. It would make me 
happy, should Lysias wed you. But put 
him to the proof, or, by Istar, I will give 
you to Belus, the charcoal burner, tooth- 
less though he be, rather than see you made 
sport of by this handsome Greek. Begone, 
now, to your bed, and when he comes again 
see that you do as I ask. But this I warn 
you—tell him not it was I who urged you 
to make the test!” 

She waddled off, snorting angrily, and 
Persis crept, heavy-hearted, to her rug 
upon the terrace. 


LEXANDER of Macedon, finding no 

more worlds to conquer in the east, 
turned once again to Babylon, that he 
might there be crowned King of Kings in 
the palace built by Nebuchadnezzar when 
he, too, was a master of men. Cyrus had 
sat in power on that golden throne, as had 
Xerxes, and great Darius; it pleased the 
Macedonian’s vanity to know that from it 
he could rule three continents and wield 
the power of a god. 

At last the day of his coming dawned, 
and Persis, weary of waiting for her tardy 
lover, went early to the roof of the wine- 
shop, hoping to find a place from which to 
witness the glittering spectacle of the king's 
return. There was ample view of the road- 
way from the roof-top, but the girl knew 
that she could not hope to stay there, since 
Artana had reserved the place for the us: 
of her friends, her invited guests. 
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Wine for Alexander 


Persis, however, had a plan. Over the 
roof there spread an awning of brilliant- 
colored linen, its inner edge lashed to cop- 
per rings set in the brickwork of the city 
wall, its outer held aloft by a row of poles of 
polished cedar. For Persis, whose every 
muscle was trained to a smooth and supple 
perfection, it was the task of a moment to 
climb one of these poles and so reach the 
surface of the awning above. 

Like a feather she lay in the folds of the 
heavy linen, her shadow hidden by its 
brilliant coloring. She needed only to 
raise her head ever so slightly to peer, bird- 
like, over the awning’s edge into the road 
below. Hot it was in the white noon sun- 
light, but the robe she wore protected her 
somewhat, and in her excitement Persis 
gave the heat small thought. Her mind 
was filled with pictures of the great Alex- 
ander. She could scarcely believe that 
she was at last to see with her own eyes 
this all-conquering young Greek at whose 
least word the nations of the earth now 
trembled. 


O MANY, in the royal city beside the 
Euphrates, Alexander was but a tre- 
mendous name, since for seven years he and 
his band of Macedonian heroes had been 
wandering through the eas*, carrying the 
standards of Europe to Iran, and Bactria, 
and Sogdiana, and all the great country be- 
yond the Hindu Kush down to the very 
shores of the Indian Ocean, where for the 
first time they gazed upon the open sea. 
Now they had come back again, along the 
seacoast, leaving the desert country beside 
the Persian Gulf for the cool gardens of the 
Euphrates, the terraced splendors of an- 
cient Babylon. It would be a sight worthy 
of the gods, to see these returning heroes, 
Persis thought, as she gazed eagerly over 
the hot edge of the awning. Beneath her 
she could hear the chatter of many voices, 
the clink of wine-cups, as Artana and her 
guests gathered to view the parade. 

Since dawn runners had been arriving 
from the east, bringing word of the king's 
progress. Along the paved highway lead- 
ing to the Istar Gate the people were 
banked in thousands, their gay costumes 
turning the barren roadside into a garden 
of flowers. Nor were real flowers lacking; 
almost every one in that great throng held 
bunches of them, roses in endless variety, 
sweet lilies, clusters of jasmine, spreading 
branches of palm, ready to be cast at the 
returning conqueror’s feet. Even the 
doorway of Artana’s wine-shop bore its 
floral decoration—a device of crimson 
roses on a snow-white field, bidding the re- 
turning heroes enter and quench their 
thirst without charge. The city was given 
over to festival; the huge brick towers of 
the Istar Gate blazed with colored flags; 
the jeweled head-dresses and sandals, the 
gold-encrusted cloaks of the spectators 
caught the sunlight in a myriad glittering 
points. Persis lay in her lofty cradle, 
forgetting the heat, the women of Syria, 
even Lysias and his seeming neglect of her, 
so intent was she upon the scene _ be- 
neath. Not every day was opportunity 
given to witness the triumph of a king of 
kings. 

Far off to the southeast the thin note of 
trumpets rose, clear as wine above the 
hubbub of the crowd. Tall banners, blue 
and green and scarlet, bloomed against the 
hot, white sky. Before long a group of 





horsemen appeared, Persian officers, dig- 
nitaries of the town, grave and important, 
in their robes of state. Behind them a 
troop of Numidian cavalry rode, black 
men from the Sudan, wearing orange- 
colored tunics, with yellow pennants flut- 
tering frum the tips of their long bamboo 
spears. 

Elephants followed, walking sedately in 
pairs, the wooden pavilions on their backs 
filled with fighting men from India, 
swarthy and contemptuous in their robes 
of white. It seemed to Persis that the 
walls beneath her trembled as the great 
beasts plodded through the dust of the 
road. 

Behind the elephants more horsemen 
came, Persian archers in green and gold, 
their short bows in leather cases on their 
backs, their glittering spear-points decked 
with garlands of yellow roses. Following 
them, endless wagons creaked beneath 
their captured booty, while prisoners 
walked beside, mute evidence of royal con- 
quest in many far-off lands. Then another 
detachment of archers appeared, Egyptian 
bowmen this time, lean men and tall, the 
color of copper, marching on foot. Finally, 
when Persis had-begun to think that there 
were only bowmen of Egypt in all the 
world, came the men of Macedon, stalwart 
and grim, the famous phalanx beneath 
whose tread the solid earth seemed to 
tremble. Great shields covered their broad 
backs; their lances were like young trees 
over their shoulders. Brown and grim 
they marched, carrying their burdens 
wearily, as befitted men who had traveled 
half-way around the world, but their heads 
were held high; they walked like con- 
querors, turning the roadway as far as the 
eye could reach into a glittering river of 
steel. The people on either hand stood 
silent, awaiting the great moment now so 
near at hand. 

Behind the Macedonian advance guard 
a space had been left free, save for a band 
of trumpeters. In that space a solitary 
figure appeared, riding a great white horse, 
the figure of a man in golden armor, his 
head bared to the sun. Stern, unsmiling, 
his coldly handsome face was that of a boy, 
yet a boy who seemed akin to the gods. 
His gaze swept over the eager multitude 
as it might have swept over a swarm of 
ants; he sought no adulation from these 
people, seeming rather to despise it, yet 
beneath his horse’s feet the road was knee- 
deep with flowers, and all the air was heavy 
with their perfume. 


HEN came a shout, as from a giant 

throat, and to Persis it seemed that her 
awning shook with the might of it. A 
queer lump rose in her throat; she had 
expected to see a figure in a splendid litter, 
perhaps, borne by a hundred slaves—a 
king reclining on a couch of purple, blazing 
with countless jewels, a triple crown upon 
his brow. Instead, this grim young man 
upon a restless horse, bareheaded and 
alone. Yet when she saw the dauntless 
bearing of him, the god-like calm that lay 
upon his face, the lump in Persis’s throat 
became a sob, for she knew now that she 
looked upon one worthy indeed to be 
called “King of Kings.” Holding her 
breath, she lay very still. 

Long after the royal procession had been 
swallowed by the mighty portals of the 
Istar Gate, Persis (Continued on page 15°) 











YSIAS sat for a time in somber silence. Then he rose. “Tell the old crone,” he 
said, “that I will bring the wine tomorrow, thus to prove my love.”’ Said Persis, 

“I want no proof nor would I have you risk this danger—” Lysias stopped her 
with a gesture. “It is not my danger,” he told her, “that concerns me now” 











Courtesy of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 


Miss Estela Romualdez, daughter of 

the mayor of Manila, wears the charm- 

ing and colorful native costume 
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The usual visitor to 
the Philippines de- 
scribes the huts of 
the savages and neg- 
lects the high cul- 
ture and education 
of the better classes 


10,000 Miles 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES, whose 
the Events of Social and Official Washington, 
World Trip for Good Housekeeping. Her 


Dear Lucy: 

I have often heard authors accused of 
producing their Christmas poems and 
stories without real inspiration, since these 
are usually written in midsummer, in order 
to go to press on time; but I am going to 
reverse the process, and write you about 
my Christmas in Manila, and the weeks 
immediately following it, while the memory 
of them is fresh in my mind, even though 
my letter will not reach you till midsum- 
mer!—in the hope that you may not find 
the “seasonal inspiration” entirely lacking! 
And though you may sit down with a fan 
in your hand and a glass of lemonade at 
your elbow to read it, you are not likely 
to be feeling much warmer than I did as 
our ship steamed into Manila Harbor on 
the morning of the twenty-fourth of 
December. 

The thermometer had, to be sure, sunk 
‘way down to eighty or so, and most of the 
comments that I heard about me, both 
aboard ship and after I landed, were on the 
chilly quality of the atmosphere. I stood in 
the dazzling, damp, early-morning sunshine 
reflecting that I was very, very warm 
indeed, and that the beauty of the bay had 
been greatly overestimated in the de- 
scriptions of it, when the quarantine 


launch came bobbing up alongside the 
President Van Buren and I forgot every- 
thing else in the pleasure of seeing, stand- 
ing in its bow, my old friend, Mrs. de 
Veyra, the wife of the former Philippine 
Commissioner to the United States, with 
three other ladies. These, as I was soon 
to learn, were Mrs. Delgado, the wife of a 
prominent lawyer; Miss Romualdez, the 
daughter of the mayor of Manila, and her- 
self a lawyer of note; and Mrs. Barza, the 
head of the Manila Y. W. C. A. They had 
risen at four o’clock in order to come down 
the harbor to bid me welcome; and they 
made a lovely picture as they stood there, 
in their blending draperies of black, pur- 
ple, pink and peach. 

In fact, almost the first decision which 
I reached about the Philippines was that 
the women ought never to give up their 
native costume, which is so becoming and 
so suitable! The wide, outstanding sleeves 
and the low-cut camisa (bodice) sloping oft 
the shoulders, finished with a pleated 
panoclo (neckerchief) and revealing the 
lace underbodice beneath it, are made of 
gauzy pifar cloth; and the color and design 
of this diaphanous camisa are repeated in 
the heavier material—usually satin or 
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These massive 
arches, in the ruin- 
ed monastery of 
Guadaloupe, show 
the pride and power 
that existed in these 
islands in time past 


trom HOME 


“Letters from a Senator's Wife” (hronicled 
‘Reaches the Philippines on her Round-the- 


next Letter will (ome from Singapore 


some equally lovely stuff—of which the 
suya (long, trained skirt), pinned up on 
one side to reveal the lace-edged petticoat 
and facilitate walking, is made. This 
suya is partially covered, if the wearer 
comes from certain provinces, by the tapis 
or black lace apron. The provincial feeling 
is very strong, and Filipinos will tell vou 
that they come from Ilo-Ilo, or Negros, 
or Batangas, in much the same way, and 
with much the same pride, that Virginians 
tell you they come from Rappahannock, or 
Albemarle, or some other county. 
Certainly these graceful garments of the 
Filipino women do not seem to impede 
the freedom of their 
movements at any 
time; and when the 
gang-plank was finally 
lowered, Mrs. de 
Veyra was the first 
person to ascend it, 
in spite of the fact 
that the fiancé of a 
girl who had come all 
the way from New 
York to marry him 
was also on the launch. 
I was confronted 








with the immediate necessity 


of dressing to go to 


luncheon which Mrs. Quezon, 
the wife of the President of 
the Philippine Senate, who is 


also the leader 
in the cam- 
paign for Phil- 
ippine inde- 
pendence, was 
giving in my 
honor, but 
this was not so 
(Continued 
on page 200, 


















































































































































Who has not 
heard of Agui- 
naldo, the fa- 
mous Filipino 
general whose 
capture made 
General Fun- 
ston famous? 
These cunning 
babies are his 
grandchildren, 
Ameurfina 
and Emilina 






In these quaint carts 

drawn by sleepy oxen 

is hauled the native 

hemp that makes the 

rope of the world 
ob: 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


The play of brilliant colors against neutral backgroinds is one of 
the outstanding features of smart summer fashions at Biarritz this 
year, and the frock above, in the sheerest of white chiffons, is 
bordered in a summer garden print of bright red, buttercup yellow, 
and black. The tucked and buttoned front of this transparent 
Jrock is made even more interesting by the unusual irregular hem-line 
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SKETCHED AT BIARRITZ 


At Biarritz, this summer, the chiffon frock is the smartest for for- 
mal afternoon occasions, and the lovely white one above is very strik- 
ing, not only because of the black chiffon circles applied on the 
white and graduating in size from the edge of the scalloped hem-line, 
but because the large white hat carries out the same color scheme in 
its use of black bows under the brim and black around the crown 














The jum per frock is very 
smart this summer, and 
the one at the right, de- 
signed by Goupy and 
copie din a Haas chif- 
fon, is lovely enough for 
any afternoon occasion. 
The blouse is plain blue 
paulette chiffon, and the 
skirt, whichis ace ordion- 
plaited, is printed in 
gay colors. Plaited ruf- 
les ed ue the collar, the 
neck opening, and citils 
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HAAS BROTHERS 





UR Paris correspondent tells us re- 

peatedly that the smart clothes 

wo n at Cannes in the winter re- 
flect the summer mode for us in America, 
and that the smart clothes worn in the 
spring and summer in Deauville and Biar- 
ritz foreshadow the mode for the next 
season at Cannes. The whole thing is a 
clothes cycle covering the year, winter to 
summer and summer to winter, and be- 
cause of this, you and I, by following care- 
fully the clothes news that comes to us 
from these smart French resorts through 
our Paris office, can plan our own ward- 
robes with an eye to the things that are not 
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A new and smart version of 
the lwo- piece jum per fro k 
is the one above of natural 
kasha, the deep oval front 
and the sleeves trimmed 
with beige and marron 
colored embroidery, the skirt 
box-plaited in the front only 


Kashatulle, one of Rodier’s 
newest fabrics, is combined 
wun suede to make the 
smart pum pe r fro k sketched 
at the bottom of the page. 
The skirt is plaited in the 
front, and the scarf and hat 
worn with it match exactly 


only new, but in good taste and practical. 

Just as we learned last winter from 
Cannes that this summer we should wear 
the small, high-crowned hat or the large, 
wide-brimmed one, the large, pouch hand- 
bag, and the higher-heeled shoe; that 
greater attention would be paid to the 
complete and perfect ensemble, to color 
harmony, and to the accessories; that 
sports skirts would be shorter and the hem- 
lines of evening gowns more irregular, with 
a decided tendency toward the train effect 
in back for the latter; that capes and cape- 
backed coats and bolero effects would be 
very popular; (Continued on page 164) 
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MOLYNEUX * 
BECHOFE 


Here are two of the smartest sports frocks 
seen at Biarritz this summer. Both are 
wo-piece, the first of frisca with a coat at- 
tached to the shoulders and not removable, 
the second of gray tweed with a hat to match 


























The combination of black and white polka 

dotted chiffon and solid black crépe de 
Chine makes this charming afternoon frock 
very attractive. The black outline in the 
skirtis finely plaited, and the sleeves arelong 


Black and rose, that smart color combina 
tion, is used in the Agnés hat of black 
grosgrain ribbon trimmed with crossed 
bands of black picot and rose grosgrain. 
The béret is made of navy-blue grosgrain 
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YVONNE DAVIDSON \ |_| AT BIARRITZ 


Fabric, color, and the hem-line—these three 
points distinguish the smart evening frock. 
The first above is thin black chiffon over 
pink with pink chiffon bands; the second, 
gold lamé embroidered in bright-colored silk 




















HAAS BROTHERS 





Chiffon frocks are always charming for 
summer days, and the one above, copied 
from Goupy’s jumper frock, is made of one 
of the newest of Haas’ printed chiffons, 
the skirt finely plaited and the sleeves long 


i The sketch (right) shows two views of 
' one of the loveliest hats of the season Agnés 
designed it, using grosgrain ribbon in a 
color matching the accessories for the high, 
crushed crown, and picot straw for the brim 




























This zephyr 
knitted silk two- 
piece sports 
frock, with pull- 
on blouse and a 
plaited skirt, 
may be had with 
a round or a V 
neck, in coral, 
bois de rose, 
green, or powder- 
blue. The neck, 
cuffs, and pock- 
ets are bound 
with jersey; sizes 
14 to 20; $17.50. 
(See bottom of 
page for descrip- 
tion of the center 
frock in group) 








“Buy for You in the 


“New York, /bopy 


A smart two- 
piece frock for 
tennis or the 
country is this 
one of fine qual- 
ity rajah silk 
with plaits in the 
skirt, a double 
collar, the outer 
one of white 
crépe de Chine, 
crépe de Chine 
binding on the 
short sleeves, and 
pearl buttons on 
the one pocket; 
in pink, yellow, 
French-blue, 01 
green; sizes 14 to 
20 years; $18.50 






HOW TO ORDER 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City, will gladly purchase for you any 
of these clothes. Send a complete description of the arti- 
cle, giving size and color, together with check or money- 
order to cover, and we will save your time and energy. 












Heavy crépe de Chine and beautiful lace 
make this smart street frock that has the sur- 
plice closing and scalloped tiers inthe skirt. 
It comes in black, navy, Lanvin green, 
cocoa, or gray; 14 to 20; 34 lo 40; $20 


The one-piece crépe de Chine frock in the 
center at the top has a tucked white crépe de 
Chine vestee, collar and cuffs, box plaits, 
and a narrow tie belt; yellow, rose, green 
or many oe; 14 to 20; 34 to 44; $10.75 








A summer ensemble has a long-sleeved 
georgelle crépe coat and a. sleeveless 
printed frock with a wide scarf; navy-blue 
coat with blue-and-white frock or black 
with black-and-white; 14 to 18; 36 to 44; $35 


Hand-made batiste costume slips with 
shadowproof hems, white only, in sizes 34 
to 44; the first, trimmed with hand-drawn 
work, embroidery. and real filet lace, $2.05; 
the second, with real filet lace, $1.05 














HOW TO ORDER 


Send a complete description of the 
articles desired, together with a 
check or money-order, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


City. If necessary to exchange or 
return merchandise, send it direct 
to Good Housekeeping, not to 
the shop from which it was sent 


































































These Italian silk shawls are being worn 
more and more by smart women every 
where, and for summer they make ideal 
evening wraps and are especially attractive 
for the traveler. This one of fine Italian 


‘silk with distinctive single-knot fringe 


measures twenty-four inches square inside 
the fringe, and comes in lovely shades of 
rose or green, or in white, for only $15.75 





Cotton voile frocks are always 
cool and lovely for summer, and 
the one above ts dainty enough 
for any afternoon occasion, It is 
trimmed with antique filet lace 
and tucks, and comes in all- 
white or in beige with the lace 
dyed to match; 36 to 42; $32.50 


This chiffon voile dress (right) is 
Semi-made, It comes cut out, 
with the hand-drawn work, em- 
broidered dots, and piped collar 
and cuffs entirely completed 

Just sew up the seams and hem; 
French-blue, nile-green, orchid, 
or white; 14 to 20, 34 to 44; $2.05 


The handkerchiefs illus- 
trated at the top of the page 
are of fine batiste with a 
brightly colored, embroi- 
dered motif in the corner. 
These come in assorted de- 
signs and may be had, six 
Jor 80 cents or 12 for $1.50. 
(Not less than six sold) 




















































































































Taffeta is always charming for 
the evening frock, and here 
the bouffant skirt is edged with a 
deep flounce of net. under which 
is a georgette slip the same shade 
as the frock. It comes in orchid, 
nile-green, tea-rose, or black witl 

olored flow ers; 14 to 20; $27.50 







The smart frock at the left is 
semi-made. Of natural silk 
Shantung, it comes cut out with 
collar, cuffs, front, and pockets 
com pletely scalloped just sex 
up the seams and hem; in pongee 
color with green, blue, or 
pongee scallops; 32 to 44; $7.05 









Ceys) The handbag completes 


the smart ensemble, and 


} iii this summer the pouch 
{| } bag similar to the one 


above is carried with any 
type of daytime costume. 
In bright dark red, green, 
or brown calfskin, it is 














fitted, and costs only $2.05 
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Cotion prints, ging- 
hams, cotton crépe, or 
linen may make the 
frocks at right. Paper 
patterns for them, J-1, 
J-2, and J-3, in 4 to 8 
yr. sizes, are 30c apiece, 
including bloomers. Il ot- 
Iron Pattern No. 4405, 
25c, has smocking for 
J-2. Hot-Iron Pat- 
tern No. 2005, 25c. has 
embroidery design on J-3 
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The tiny frocks in the 
circle at the bottom of 
the page may be fash- 
ioned of sheer dimitlies 
voile, cotton prints, 
dotted swiss. Paper 
patterns for these frocks, 
J-4 and J-5, in 2 to 6 
yr. sizes, are 25¢ apiece, 
including bloomers. Hot- 
Tron Pattern No. 6106, 
25c, has smocking pat- 
tern for dress J-4 
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small Frocks for School or Play are Made 


of ‘Plain or 


YOUTHFUL version of the summer 
A mode is indicated in the ew smart 

frocks pictured here. Though their 
dresses are brief, for to be smart they must 
be very short, there isa real art in dressing 
children correctly. To be smartly clad, 
and yet retain the simplicity and charm 
of youth, small persons demand as much 
study of the right lines and correct designs 
for their little models as their grown-up 
sisters and mothers for their frocks. 






Semi-made Frocks 
Imported linen in two colors combines 
to make the chic little brother and sis 
ter suits above. They come cut out. 
the narrow lacing, pocket, collar, and 
cuffs finished, and the eyelets worked 


Sister’s bloomer dress, in cream or 

maize linen trimmed with green, or 

blue or green linen « ith white, in 2 to 

6 yr. sizes, is $2.y5. Brother’s suit, 

same w and colors, is also $2.05 
4 


HOW TO ORDER 


Paper patterns may be ordered for 
the three dresses (J-1, J-2, and J-3) 
at the top of this page, and for the 
two dresses (J-4 and J-5) directly 
below. Send number of pattern and 
size wanted, together with stamps, 
money-order, or check to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service. The 
semi-made frocks at the left and 
right of page may be ordered from 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Enclose check or money-order 


‘Printed Fabrics 


The first requisite in children’s clothes 
is simplicity. For extreme youth to be 
over-dressed is a glaring evidence of bad 
taste. Very narrow collars and cuffs, 
smocking, which is especially good on little 
frocks, just a touch of hand-embroidery, 
tiny tucks or a few plaits, small, dainty 
frills and narrow lace, very limited in 
quantity, are smart and appropriate 
trimmings for the mode of childhood, if 
used correctly and, above all, sparingly. 





Semi-made Frocks 
Figured dimity with organdy ruffle 
makes the dainty smocked frock above 
It comes cut out, ruffles made, smock 
ing done, and ribbon included; 
in blue or rose, 4 to 8 yrs., it is $1.05 


The chambray pantie dress, right 
above, has white organdy collar and 
cuffs edged with Irish lace. [tis cut out, 
collar and cuffs made, smocking done; 
in blue or green, 4 to 8 yrs., $2.45 
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New Silhouette Samplers Are 


























PortTRAIT SILHOUETTE 


NEW NEEDLEWORK 
‘ SUPPLEMENT 


Write now for Anne Orr’s latest 
Supplement No. 5, which has 8 pages 
of designs for tapestries, linens, 
counterpanes, etc., as well as pat- 
terns and directions for making a 
sampler for Mother’s room, for a 
grandmother’s pieced quilt, and for 
a chair seat or foot-stool cover. Send 
10c to Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 


Designed for Every Room 
c e ~ 





























PorTRAIT SILHOUETTE 


HOW TO ORDER 
PATTERNS 


To order patterns or pamphlets for 
the designs shown on this page, send 
stamps, check, or .money-order to 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
All the designs for the 2 portrait sil- 
houettes and the 6 small samplers for 
the different rooms are included in 
Cross-stitch Set L, which costs 50c 














Friendship's 
Burns man 
Mever let it ae, 





For a Frienp’s Room 








Tofeod and drmk 

Add some gay vest 

You'll always’ se 
welcome quest 











For THE GUEST-ROOM 


The lovely, big pillow below, for porch, sun parlor, 
in new tones of green, 
Printed pamphilet No. 
6503,25¢, has cutting patterns and directions. Oil- 
cloth for pillow in colors mentioned above costs $1.22 


or boat, is made of oilcloth 
yellow, rose, and black. 
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Silhouette Cross-Stitch Samplers 


In response to many requests, Anne Orr is presenting a new and unusual sil 
houette set for samplers, consisting of designs for the two portrait silhouettes at 
lop of page, and the six small silhouette samplers shown, which are designed for 
six different rooms and include an appropriate motto for each room, This is Set 
L, price 50c. The large, old-fashioned sampler in center above is offered in re 

sponse to a demand for stamped samplers. The design, which measures 11 x 14 
inches, is stamped on linen ready to be worked. A blank space is left on th 
sampler for worker to add her name and date, which is done with canvas. Price 
of stamped sampler with directions is $1; floss to % 14 vd. canvas, 15 
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A pillow for 
lovely, 





and another bag. Dishcloth and wools, in green 
and black or blue and black, for making bag cost $1 


old fa shioned 
VUrlOUs pastel shades on white organdy. Hot-Iron 


Pattern No. 65-5006, 25¢, carries design and 
directions for making. Selected floss is 75 


é 
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For shopping or sewing, a bag like the one above - o. \ 
is smart as well as useful. [tis worked with wools t : 4 
on an ordinary dishcloth. Pamphlet No. 6502, \\ . 
2 . > —- , : %s Ys AD, 
25¢, has pattern and directions for making this N Cf 

































For THE DininG-Room 
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embroidered in 


the boudoir is shown below, 


design, 
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GAGE 


This smart Gage hat of Swiss milan hemp 
with ribbon cocarde comes in any of the sum- 
mer shades. Queen Quality shoes, one for 
daytime in white kid, the other for afternoon 
in patent-leather, show the smart single strap 





QUEEN QUALITY 
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ful one, above, from Betty Wales. 
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CROWLEY 


The Crowley scarf, above, is one of those new twenty-four-inch squares of 
silk which so many smart women are buying for traveling and for sports 
events in the country this summer. Of crépe de Chine, it has a white back- 
ground plaided in red, green, navy-blue, or orange, with border to match, and 
may be tied as illustrated or worn folded four times over the shoulders 











BETTY WALES 





An unusually smart frock for the summer wardrobe or for the vacation trip 
or for the week-end visit is the Betty Wales frock at the left, above. Polka- 
dotted in either red, green, navy-blue, or maize on white georgette crépe, it 
has a group of accordion plaits down each side and on the long sleeves, a 
soft white vest and ruffled jabot, and a wide sash that is gracefully tied 


The two-piece sports frock still holds an important place in fashions, and 
among the many attractive models to choose from this summer is the youth- 
The long-sleeved blouse is of white flat 
crépe, and the skirt, which hangs on a silk slip and which has box-plaiting in 
the front only, is of criss-cross printed crépe de Chine, in gay colors 


Ask Your Dealer 


Trade-marked clothes are a service in themselves. ‘‘By their 
trade-mark you shall know them’’ is an axiom we wish to 
impress upon our readers. Not only does the manufacturer 
stand behind his trade-mark, but Good Housekeeping does 
as well, and these clothes are selected to help you know what 
is smart and new and what to look for in your own local shops 
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GOLFLEX 


The right scarf adds the last touch of smartness to the summer ensemble, 
and with so many lovely ones to choose from this year, each and every individ- 
ual taste can easily and happily be satisfied. The Crowley scarf, above, called 
the petal scarf, is much like its name in shape and beautiful pastel shades. 
The petal ends are of crépe de Chine, while the scarf part is printed radium silk 


Everything about the Golflex frock, above, is smart. Of printed challis, it is 
designed with skill, beautifully made to the last detail, and could be worn by 
the more mature as well as the younger person. There are two deep tucks at 
the bottom of the blouse, knife plaits in the skirt, and a scalloped outline 
around the vest, which is tucked and which has the smart turned-back collar 


This is a season of capes—all sizes, shapes, and colors. They may be long 
or short or three-quarters length; they may be of woolen materials, of silks, 
or of the sheer fabrics; they may be a definite part of the frock or coat, 
or they may be just capes, like the one above, of flannel, which is not 
only practical for traveling, but nice for cool evenings in the late summer 


For These (Clothes 


Not only do these trade-marked ready-made clothes show you 
what is smartest on Fifth Avenue, but you may purchase 
them in or near your own town with the confidence that a 
reliable manufacturer protects you. If you can not find 
them, write to Good Housekeeping, and we will be very glad 
to tell you the name of the dealer nearest you who has them 




























RAWAK 


Rawak has designed a large and beautiful 
milan straw hat, trimmed and bound with 
grosgrain ribbon. Queen Quality shoes, one 
a buckskin for sports, and one satin for 
afternoon or for evening, are two new models 
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Wardrobe 


S THE summer advances, sports 
A frocks of silk, replacing those of 
the warmer wool fabrics, so nec- 
essary earlier in the season, are a wel- 
come addition to the wardrobe. Par- 
ticularly is this the case when one or more 
of these frocks will combine successfully 
with the color scheme of the summer en- 
semble, and yet is equally as smart with- 
out a coat for general wear during the 
hot days. 

Considered from the viewpoint of 
traveling, vacations, and week-end trips, 
the silk frock is indispensable, due to its 
practicability. It takes kindly to pack- 
ing, demanding only the minimum of 
space without endangering its beauty 
with ineradicable wrinkles. It is cool, 
less apt to be affected by the weather 
than most fabrics, and invariably makes 
a smart appearance when cut and color 
are suited to the occasion and the wearer. 

The frocks illustrated here, when ac- 
companied by the proper hats and acces- 
sories and an adequate dinner dress, 
would make a happy foundation for the 
costumes of a week-end visit. New in 
design and construction, all are the out- 
come of successful remodeling. Ad- 
vantage was taken of two former even- 
ing gowns, which had possibilites ot 
adaptation to the season’s mode, as well 
as to the general color scheme chosen for 
the ensemble. 

One of these dresses supplied the 
smartly plaited skirt of the costume at 
extreme right, and also the plain fabric 
repeated in the collar, cuffs, and long 
tie of the gaily patterned tunic. New 
flowered crépe was used for the tunic, 
but another afternoon or evening dress, 
of which one had tired, recut on new 
lines, would have served the purpose 
equally as well. 

This costume made one of the two 
frocks planned to be interchangeable 
with an ensemble of blue and beige, 
which was suitable for travel, town wear, 
and informal occasions. The coat of the 
ensemble being blue lined with beige, 
the color scheme of the tunic frock cor- 
responded nicely with the lining of the 
coat, while in the other dress for the 
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The two sports frocks above are happy adapta- 
tions of last season’s models to the new mode. 
Although they simulate two-piece designs, they 
may be made as one-piece dresses tf preferred 


Careful planning and remodeling made possible 
the two frocks at right of group below, so harmoni- 
ous in their color scheme that they were inter- 
changeable with an ensemble of blue and beige 
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By Care line Gray 


ensemble, navy blue, matching thesurface 
of the coat, predominated. This is the 
frock pictured next to the tunic dress in 
the group below. Fashion’s additions to 
this frock of last season were the graceful 
sleeve puffs, vestee, collar, and bindings 
of vivid silk, combining the desired colors 
for the ensemble. This silk was sal- 
vaged from the piece trunk, but should 
your piece trunk not be so productive, 
purchase about a yard and a quarter of 
new silk of just the right colors. 

For the afternoon party, another of 
last season’s evening frocks was charm- 
ingly transformed to make the dress at 
extreme left of the group below. The 
original dress being of a larger size, it 
was entirely recut and raised on the 
shoulders to achieve this frock of new 
lines. New georgette crépe, in a darker 
shade, made possible the long sleeves, 
which tied in tight cuffs at the wrists. 
Georgette also supplied the artistic 
touches on the skirt and the smart 
scarf tie, which is merely an extension 
of the convertible collar, that may be worn 
high or open ina V. For the sleeves and 
side panels of the skirt, the georgette 
was plaited in fine knife plaiting; this 
gave a becoming softness to the dress. 

For sports wear, a white flannel sus- 
pender dress of last season was remodeled 
to make the skirt of the frock at the 
right of the group at the top of the page. 
This in reality is a two-piece model, with 
the skirt and tunic finished to be worn 
separately, although they could just as 
well be sewed together for a one-piece 
dress, if this is preferred. In this in- 
stance, however, the skirt of the old sus- 
pender dress was cut off at the hipline 
and attached to an under-slip of light- 
weight silk. The tunic shown with this 
skirt may be recut from another white 
flannel or silk sports dress, or one of 
pastel shade, which would be smart worn 
over the white skirt. 

The other sports frock suggests a 
slightly different style, which has the 
same remodeling possibilities as its com- ° 
panion. Should you desire to change the 
neck-line, a new collar and also cuffs may 
be made of material matching the skirt. 

















Dreamaking 


By aura IR dt: ff’ M 


N IMPORTANT dressmaking article 

A is this ‘one on making a maternity 

dress, written by Miss Baldt, who 

is Assistant Professor of Household Arts, 

leachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The problem of a smart maternity dress 
is often a difficult one, but with a little 
study of the correct lines to follow for this 
type of dress, a design may be chosen 
which is as smart as it is suitable for this 
purpose. For instance, the three models 
pictured here are excellent designs for 
maternity dresses, yet as street frocks for 
either the youthful or mature figure they 
are equally smart and becoming. The fact 
that a model is designed for maternity 
purposes need in no way detract from its 
smartness, but care should be exercised 
in choosing just the right type of design. 
The two models at the bottom of the 
page are merely to give you an idea of 
the type and smartness of a frock that 
may be adapted successfully to maternity 
purposes. 

The model at the top of the page, 
with its long, straight lines, slightlv flaring 
toward the front, is the design on which this 
dressmaking lesson is based. A. pattern 
is offered for this dress, and we will discuss 
here in detail the process of making it, 
which is not difficult. It is a loose-fitting 
model, easy to put on and take off, and, 
with a few alterations from time to time, 
it may be adjusted to the figure quite easily. 

Crépe de Chine, crépe satin, flat crépe, 
and crépe roma are suitable materials for 
this design. If a light-weight woolen 
material is desired, challis may be chosen 
in a plain color, or if it has a design, 
plain color may be used for the collar and 
cuffs, but not for the girdle, as that would 
introduce a line of division around the 
igure. If more warmth is desired, choose 
a kasha or a fine rep. The lining which is 
used under the waist may be of China 
silk or any other thin silk. 

Testing the Pattern: Pin all parts of the 
pattern together (except the sleeves in the 
armholes) before trying it on the figure; 
then see if the width across the back and 
front is correct; if it is large enough in the 
bust, and if the skirt, tunic, and sleeve are 
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Smart Pattern 
Paper paticrn for the above dress only, in 
sizes 34 to 42, is 50c. Send stamps, check 
or money-order to Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Service, 110 West goth Street, New York City 
Models below are shown as suggestions only 


The Baby’s Layette 
The mother who is planning a baby's layette will 
welcome the folio, “The Baby's Layette and 
Fittings for the Nursery.” It is full of help- 
ful suggestions for making or buying the layette 
and also for equiping the nursery. Send 15¢ in 
stamps to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 








the correct length. The tunic, which is in 
the front only, should hang just a little 
shorter than the skirt. 

Cutting, Basting and Fitting: Should 
the materials have a woven or printed 
design with an “up and down,” be careful 
to place the pieces of the pattern so the 
design will not be reversed. Place all 
pieces of the pattern on the material before 
cutting into it. Allow slightly wider 
seams than you find on the pattern, so 
there will be plenty of material for outlet, 
if needed. It is wise to cut the collar in 
muslin for fitting; then if any change is 
necessary, the material will not be wasted. 

Baste the darts in the waist lining (Fig. 
1). hen mark and lay the plaits in the 
center-front of skirt and vest. Press them 
on the wrong side. Baste the vest to the 
waist lining. Baste the skirt to the waist- 
lining, turning the edge of the waist in on 
the skirt (Fig. 11). Pin and baste the 
shoulder seams, and the sleeve in the arm- 
hole; then place the collar and the tunic in 
position; baste the under-arm and sleeve 
seams; baste the hem in place; the gown 
will then be ready for fitting. 

Slip the garment on the figure. See that 
the general lines are good; the shoulder 
seam correctly placed; the shoulder the 
right length—not too broad nor too nar- 
row; that the length of the sleeve, “set” 
of the collar, and length of the skirt 
and tunic are correct. Should the garment 
be too long on the shoulder, mark a new 
line with pins and set the sleeve up on the 
new line. If the dress is a bit tight or 
too loose, let it out or take it in on the 
under-arm seam. If the skirt pokes out 
in the front, rip the side seam and the 
skirt from the waist; raise the front skirt 
letting it slip up under the waist. Re-baste 
the seam and waist to skirt. 

Make all necessary corrections after 
fitting. Open corresponding seams and 
correct the opposite side. Re-baste and try 
on again, having the collar cut in material 
for the fitting and the sleeves properly set. 

Sew hooks and eyes on the center-front 
of waist lining. Bind the top of the vest 
with a bias strip of material or face it back. 
A straight band of material may be fagoted 
to the top of the (Continued on page 164) 
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H*® worked all day on that boat which was 

going to go by itself. Not steadily, of 
course. Some other small boy would coax him 
away; his mother would call him for meals, to 
be washed. But each time, after each inter- 
ruption, he returned passionately to his boat 











Stubborn JIM 


By James Hopper 





The Story of a Father and His Little 
Son—and the Faith They Found, Between Them 


F LATE, I have been riding 

into the city with Mat Mason, 

on the same commuters’ train. 

He gets on before I do—for he 
commutes an incredible distance—but 
when I in turn board the train, I find 
that he has held for me the seat next to 
his. He is a very simple man, past middle 
age, perhaps just a little crushed, a bit 
harassed, with temples a bit gray and 
dry. I don’t know much about his busi- 
ness in the city, except that certainly 
it has not brought him great riches. But 
neither has it impaired his soul’s simplicity. 
Seated next to me on the train, he likes to 
speak of his family now and then. For 
that is why he commutes such an in- 
credible distance: he has, for these times, 
an enormous family—a wife, three daugh- 
ters, and a son, Jim, now sixteen years 
old. It is especially of the latter he likes 
to speak. 

“Jim—that boy—” he suddenly burst 
out the other day, altogether apropos of 
nothing, with no introduction at all, 
“there’s a stubborn one!” 

When I am on that train, on my way 
to the city, I am on my way to a fight 
with a pack of wolves, and Mat’s ingenuous 
annals provide me with a _ refreshing 
interregnum. I now quickly said the word 
which would encourage him, and he told 
me about his boy, Jim, and wherein he 
was stubborn. And the telling took him 
years back, to a time when Jim was but 
a little fellow, six years old. 

It seemed that, at the time, Mat after 
an attack of pneumonia had spent four 
months of convalescence at home, in the 
same house which he still occupies, a big, 
rambling place then very much more in 
the country than it is today. It was during 
those four months that the incident 
happened of which he told me now. Com- 
ing out into the yard one morning, he 
had heard a great sound of hammering 
behind the barn, and following that up, 
had found Jim, six years old, ardently 
plunged in toil. 

“He was making something,” Mat said. 
“Carpenters, there on some job, a year 
before, had left a litter of discarded lumber 
—scantling short lengths, pieces of two- 
by-fours, shingles. He had found, else- 
where, a small hatchet, a crooked screw- 
driver, a can full of rusty nails, and now 
he was making something. 

_“I can’t tell you how earnest he looked. 
You see, all this stuff was on the ground. 
So he was down on his knees to it. As 
things jumped away, evaded him, he 
pursued passionately on his knees. His 
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shoes were all scruffed at the toes; his 
stockings had big holes; his knees, burst 
through, must hurt him. He was a sturdy 
little fellow with square shoulders. I tell 
you, his earnestness was touching. 

“After a while he felt me behind him, 
and looked back and up. And he said, 
‘I’m making a boat, Dad!’ 

“Then he gave another whack with his 
hatchet and shouted, ‘It’s going to go by 
itself, Dad!’ 

“[ felt a little queer. ‘By itself, eh?’ I 
said. I came near laughing, then didn’t. 
Then I thought, ‘Here is something he 
thinks he can do, and he can’t,’ and I 
felt a little qualm. 

‘He worked all day on that boat which 
was going to go by itself. Not steadily, 
of course. Some other small boy would 
coax him away from over the hedge; his 
mother would call him for meals, to be 
washed. But each time, after each inter- 
ruption, he returned passionately to his 
boat, down on his knees, his small, sturdy 
frame all over his work. 

“The next day it was the same, and the 
next, and thus for several days. I'd 
come upon him now and then to see what 
he was doing. He had taken a length of 
scantling and after several attempts had 
cut out of it a piece of proper size. This 
he hollowed out a bit, painfully, using the 
screw-driver as a chisel. At one end he 
dug out a little hole and set in it a little 
stick, and that was the bowsprit. He 
dug out three holes along the deck and 
set up in them three little sticks, which 
were the masts. 

“IT thought I saw a chance to save him 
from the disappointment in wait for him. 
So I said, as if it were a great idea, ‘Why 
don’t you put on sails and make it a 
sailboat?’ 

“But he was not to be turned thus from 
the plan in his small head. ‘This is going 
to be the kind what goes by itself!’ he 
protested. ‘Not a sailboat, Dad!’ 

‘And when he did put on sails, they were 
made of broken shingle, and merely for 
looks, not use. He whittled another bit of 
shingle into something that was meant 
for a rudder. Then he began to run 
around looking for paint. A boat that 


went by itself must have paint. 

“We found in the garage a tin with a 
little green paint still in the bottom of it, 
and he smeared the boat enthusiastically 


with it, then delicately set it to dry in a 
corner of the barn. 

“He waited patiently a whole day for 
the paint to dry. Then in the evening, 
just before supper, he took me by the 
hand. ‘Come, Daddy,’ he said. 

‘‘He drew me into the barn and before 
the boat. He seemed to be a little afraid 
of it now. He seemed to be afraid to 
touch it. ‘You take it,’ he said after a 
moment. 

“IT picked up the boat. He seized my 
hand quickly again and led me into the 
house and upstairs to the bathroom. 

“The tub was slow to fill, but he waited 
quietly till it was full. ‘Put it in, Daddy,’ 
he said. Maybe a small doubt touched 
him, because he said stoutly, ‘It will go 
by itself, you just see!’ 

“T tell you, there was a 
throat. But I set the boat 
water and steadied it. He 
dance of happy anticipation. 
hands. 

“But the boat did not go. It did not 
begin to go. Instead, it gave a quick 
lurch and went over. It lay on its side 
like a dead fish. 

“He stood there, looking at it. I could 
see that he was utterly dumbfounded. 
But also that he was mastering his dis- 
appointment for my sake, out of childish 
thoughtfulness. At that, he could not 
quite hold in. ‘Why did it do that, Daddy?’ 
he whispered. ‘Why did it do that?’ 

“TI did not knov; what to say. I mur- 
mured something about ballast, about a 
keel, about having something heavy at 
the bottom. Then we took the boat 
out of the water—poor dripping thing!— 
and went down to the barn, and left it 
there, and went in to supper. 

“For a while he did not touch the boat. 
He seemed to have forgotten it. He 
played with what he called his ‘little 
precious things’—dwarf objects, little 
animals, bits of furniture, from Japan. 
He went fishing in the thick grass behind 
the house with a line that had no hook. 

“Then one day I found him with the 
boat again. He had two lead sinkers and 
was trying to attach them to the bottom. 
They would not stick. Then he drove 
nails into the bottom till the boat, to the 
heft, weighed like a lumberman’s boot. 
But that was not all. He found an old 
tin can which he tacked to the deck. He 
punched holes in it—windows—and it was 
a cabin. 

“His confidence had returned. ‘It’s 
going to go this time, Dad,’ he said 
quietly. ‘It’s got a cabin. It’s going to 
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go this time, you just see!’ 

“So we went upstairs 
again, and filled the tub, 
and placed the boat on the 


water. It did not capsize 
this time. But neither did 
it Zo. Jim watched it 
awhile, as it sat there so 


lifeless, so dead, then he 
gave it an encouraging 
little poke with his finger 
It sprang forward in a 
small leap and then 
stopped. Its lines, you 
see, were not of the best 
He viewed it longer, puz- 
zled, then turned it around 
and gave it another in- 
sinuating little push. But 
once small 
jump, it came to a stop 

“He was swallowing his 
chagrin, as he had the other 
time, for my sake. so that 
I would not feel too bad 
But he could not be al- 
together silent. ‘Why don't 
it go, Daddy?’ he whis 
pered. ‘It’s got a cabin now: 
why don't it go?’ 


more, alter a 


“It was like the other 
time. I did not know 
what to say -unless to 


tell him that what he was 
trying to do was infinitely 
more dithcult and compli- 
cated than he could dream, 
far beyond his means—and 
break thus his baby faith 
at one blow. I could not 
find the courage for that— 





not vet. So down the 
Stairs we filed back, and 
put the boat away, and 


went in to supper. 

“The next day he seemed 
to have forgotten all about 
it; he was making a wig- 
wam with rags in a corner 
of the yard. This occu- 
pied him for several days. 
Then I found him kneeling 
in the grass, the boat be- 
tween his hands He was 
examining it carefully. try- 
ing to see what was the 
matter, to discover wherein he had failed. 
He threw me a bright look over his 
shoulder. ‘I know what it wants, Daddy,’ 
he said. ‘J know!’ 

“He cut a piece out of the cover of a 
cardboard box. He rolled this into a 
cylinder like a cigar, and glued it. He 
fixed the little cylinder upright in the 
center of the boat. “Come, Daddy,’ he 
said, all impatience, and seized me by the 
hand 

“But up there, in the bathroom, the 
little boat. set upon the water, did not Zo. 
He waited a little while, still hoping, but 


it did not move 


“Why doesn’t it go, Daddy, why? 
It’s got a smokestack now: why doesn’t 
it go?’ 

“We stood there, looking at that 
mulish little boat, I enmeshed in my 


parental problem, at once absurd and a 

bit poignant. Then he bent over, and 

with a gesture that forgave, somewhat as a 

mother takes up the child who has been 

bad, dragged it up against his little 
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Up there, in the bathroom, the little boat, set upon the water, did not go. He waited a 
smokestack now: why doesn’t it go?”” Then he bent over, and with a gesture that 


chest and thus took it down to the barn. 

“And thus he continued. Each time 
he seemed reconciled, seemed to forget, 
but soon he would be at it again, trying to 
make the little boat Zo. 

*He took a piece of zinc from a cracker 
box. He cut and twisted, twisted and cut, 
lacerated his small fingers. Finally he 
had something which looked a bit like 
a propeller, and fastened it to the stern 
with one tack. 

“Come, Daddy, this time it will go!’ 

“But the little boat did not go. 

“Tin cans were his great resource. Out 
of an empty salmon can he built behind 
the cabin an ‘engine-room.’ He was 
certain he held success this time. ‘It’s 
got a rudder, an’ a screw, an’ a cabin, 
an’ a smokestack, an’ a engine-room,’ he 
said, counting off on his fingers. ‘It will 
go this time, Dad, you just see.’ 

“But with rudder, screw, cabin, smoke- 
stack, engine-room, placed in the bath-tub, 
still the little boat did not go. 

“I can’t tell you how helpless I felt, 


how stupid, watching him thus. I’d curse 
the fates which had put me to a study of 
Latin at school, when it might have been 
useful mechanics! Then I'd realize that 
even that would have been no good. No 
mechanical talent, no matter to what 
point developed, could ever have enabled 
me to teach a boy of six how to make a 
boat that would go by itself! No, that 
small boy was butting against walls, 
against iron walls—the impossible! And 
what should I do, where was my duty as 
discerning parent? Discerning parent— 
what a phrase! When as a matter of fact 
no one knows a thing about this life, not a 
thing! What would be best—not for me, 
but for him? Discourage him, warn him, 
tell him? Prepare him for the larger dis- 
illusions to come? Snatch out of his baby 
arms his doll? Take from him, together 
with the illusion, the pursuit? I could not 
bring myself quite to it. For one thing L 
was still a little weak from illness. Prob- 
ably a bit maudlin. I could not bring 
myself to the words which would shatter 





















































for months An idea would 
come to him, he would add 
something to the boat —a queer 
looking craft by this time, 


you may believe —and the little 
boat would not go 

“He would put it away for a 
while, then again he would feel 


sure he knew what was the 
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matter. Once more he would 
be toiling, all in a fever of an 
ticipation. Then, when he 
would try the boat again, again 
it would not go. 

“He could not be downed. 
Each time he stopped, I thought 
it was the last time. But soon 
he would be at it again—and 
again the little boat would not 
g0. 

“He foraged a lot of rubber 
bands; he slung them one end 
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around the engine-room and 
the other end around the 
blades of the little screw. Hold 


ing the boat in the air, if he 
turned the screw, it turned 
back weakly. But even with 
that apparatus, the little boat, 
set in the tub, did not go. 
“He picked up a small clock 
which had been thrown away. 
If you wound it up, it im- 
mediately unwound, all at once, 
with a great whir. He took the 
works out of the clock, and with 
wires, with strings, with nails, 
fastened them to the deck 
The works would unwind with 
great shaking and clatter—but 
even then the little boat did 





















































little, still hoping, but it did not move. 
forgave, dragged it up against his little chest, and thus took it down to the barn again 


this stout, this sturdy, little broad- 
shouldered faith of his. 
“I did something silly instead. Do you 


know, I went down to the city and bought 
a mechanical toy boat. One of those 
things you wind up, you know, with a key 
stuck into the side. It was really quite a 
toy. It was all shining with gay paint, it 
had cabins and decks, a tiny replica of 
the real things you see on a real ship. I 
brought it home myself in a big cardboard 
box, which I opened right on the dining- 
room table immediately after the evening 
meal. 

“You should have seen him before that 
boat. The interest he pretended, the great 
delight. As a proof of his appreciation he 
pointed out to me, one after the other, 
all the marvelous small details of the toy. 
His little fingers singled out for me the 
miniature companionways, the tiny davits, 
blocks, and winches, the gnomish belaying- 
pins. ‘Look, Daddy,’ he’d say. ‘Look at 
this, look at that.’ 

“But the next morning I noticed that he 


“Why doesn’t it go, Daddy—why? 


It’s got a 


had gone off to his play without a glance 
at the new toy. I reminded him of it 
at noon. ‘Let’s go try it,’ he proposed 
eagerly. Then, in added compliment, 
‘Let’s go try it on the lake, Dad!’ 

“The ‘lake’ is a brackish pond that is 
filled through a crooked creek through 
the sand from the sea. We went down to 
the ‘lake,’ and played with the boat. First 
we stood on opposite shores and sent it 
to and fro, across from one to the other. 
Then we stood together and sent it out 
with fixed rudder on large circles that 
brought it back each time to our feet. 
But he was having trouble keeping up his 
show of great fun. His eyes would stray. 
He began to tire; a weariness came into 


his movements—and finally I took the 


toy up under my arm, and we marched 
home. 

“A little while later, missing him, I 
tiptoed to the barn. He was in there with 
his boat. He was working again on his 


boat, the real boat, his own boat. 
“And that’s the way it went for weeks, 





not go. 

“He tried it with the rubber 
bands around the little wheels 
and around the propeller. 
But the little, sharp wheels 
bit, tore to pieces the rubber 
bands, and still the little boat 
did not go. 

“T can’t tell you all the things 
he tried. After each rebuff he 
would stop for a while, but soon 
he would be at it again, his 
innocent assurance all refreshed. 
‘It’sgoing togo this time, Daddy, 
you just see,’ he would say. 

“Come, Daddy,’ he would say, and 
take me by the hand. Then up there in 
the bath-tub the little boat would not go. 

‘And I watched him, in all these efforts 
known to me doomed to failure, with— 
well, yes—with a sort of ache. 

“That is the way we are apt to observe 
children anyway, isn't it? Amused—and 
yet a bit sad. Because we see they think 
so many things possible which we know 
to be impossible; they think so many 
many things can be done which we know 
can not at all be done. 

“There came a time when I thought he 
had given up. When the boat lay aban- 
doned so long in the shadowy barn, I 
thought he had really given up at last. 
That small head, I thought, has been 
struck too often: it is bowed. That little 
heart has found peace in renunciation 
I'll never again see small Jim trying to 
make a boat that will go by itself! 

“And suddenly he was at it once more, 
in the barn! He had merely been resting, 
gathering up his (Continued on page 183) 





Good H ousekeep 


Katharine A. Fisher, 


hor HoT Days 


HE making of 

good ice-cream 

is looked on by 
many housekeepers as 
a mere matter of 
chance. Sometimes 
the cream is smooth 
and velvety, and 
again, when they wish 
it to be especially 
good, it is coarse and 
grainy, even though 
the same recipe is used 
in both cases. Yet 
the possibility of mak 
ing uniformly good 
ice-cream is within the 
reach of every one, if 
you follow correct 
methods. 

The freezing mix- 
ture universally used 
in the home consists 
of common salt and 
finely crushed ice. 
While the proportion 
of three measures of 
ice to one of salt has 
been most generally 
used, we have found 
after much investiga- 
tion here in the In- 
stitute that the pro- 
portion of eight meas- 
ures of ice to one of 
salt gives the most 
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Frozen DESSERTS 


By Harriette Jones 


Salient ‘Points in Ice-(ream Making 


1 


Cream fresh from the separator or pasteurizer produces a coarse-grained 
ce-cream. To whip well and to remain whipped, a cream should be cold, 
should contain from 18 to 22 percent fat, and should be 24 hours old. 

1 small amount of salt added to ice-cream brings out the flavor and 
improves the finished product 

In making ice-cream with a custard foundation, always mix the flour 
w corn-starch with the sugar and cook thoroughly with the milk before 
adding the egg. 

ream mixture can be improved by the addition of a small 
amount of gelatine or by the use of condensed or evaporated milk. 
Ice-cream mixtures should never be put into the freeser when warm. 
Precooling cuts down the actual freesing period and gives a better product. 
Vever fill the can more than two-thirds full of the mixture to be frozen. 
Leave at least one-third the Space for the swell. 

Use only coarse freezing salt for freezing ices and ice-creams. 
sults can not be obtained with the use of table salt. 

The ice should be fine and evenly crushed. 

In freezing use the proportion of eight measures of ice to one measure 
of salt. You can not be too careful in these measurements, 
Fill the freezer two-thirds full of ice before adding any salt. 
salt and ice in alternate layers. 


1 non-rich 
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Then add 


Use two speeds in freezing ice-cream. Turn very slowly until the mixture 
begins to pull slightly or turn hard, then increase the speed in order to 
whip the mixture. 

Ice-cream may be frozen until of the consistency to serve immediately. 


However, the Institute recommends that it be frozen to the consistency of 


a very thick cream sauce, and then packed and ripened. 

If the ripening time is short, the packing mixture should be in the pro 
portion of four parts of ice to one of salt. If longer, use the cight-to-onc 
mixture. 
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satisfactory results, 
although the time for 
freezing is slightly in- 
creased. 

The ice should al- 
ways be finely 
chopped, thereby per- 
mitting more rapid 
freezing. For good re- 
sults use only the 
coarse freezing salt, 
not table salt. The 
ice and salt are usually 
mixed before putting 
them in the freezer, or 
arranged in alternat- 
ing layers. Either 
method wastes salt. 
Freezing is accom- 
plished owing to the 
fact that the particles 
of salt coming in con- 
tact with the ice ab- 
sorb water from it, 
causing it to melt. In 
melting, the ice ab- 
sorbs heat from the 
mixture in the freezer 
can, lowering the tem- 
perature until the mix- 
ture freezes. Salt is 
heavier than ice, and 
if put too near the bot- 
tom of the pail, slips 
down and has little 
chance to come in con- 

















tact with the ice. The best 
method is to pack the freez- 
er two-thirds full of ice before 
any of the salt is added. 
Then add the salt and ice 
in alternate layers. This 
gives the salt a chance to 
come in contact with the 
ice as it gradually sifts 
down. Measure the ice and 
salt just as accurately as 
you would the ingredients 
for a sponge cake, if you 
wish satisfactory and uni- 
form results. 

Thoroughly cool the mix- 
ture before it is put into the 
freezer. Turning the freez- 
er while the mixture is 
warm often results in lumps 
of butter forming in the 
cream or on the dasher. A 
warm mixture also makes 
heavy demands on the ice and increases 
the freezing period. 

Turn the freezer comparatively slowly 
for the first five or six minutes, since there 
is nothing to be gained by rapid turning 
during this preliminary chilling of the 
mixture. At the first indication of freez- 
ing—that is, when the freezer begins to 
run harder—increase the speed to a 
lively rate and continue this speed 
until the freezing process is nearly 
complete. This beating or whip- 
ping will tend to increase the 
volume of cream and separate 
more finely the freezing parti- 
cles, producing an ice-cream of 
smoother texture. This in- 
crease in volume due to 
freezing is known as “the 
swell.” The freezing can be 
somewhat hastened, especially 
in winter, by the addition of a 
cupful of water to the ice and 
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salt. 

When frozen until quite stiff, 
ice-cream becomes brittle and 
loses some of its swell. Follow the 
method used in the commercial man- 
ufacture of ice-cream; stop turning and 
remove the dasher when the cream is of 
the consistency of thick white sauce or 
condensed milk. Pack and allow to ripen 
for several hours. This period of standing 
allows time for the blending of all the 
flavors present, and helps to produce a 
firm, mellow body. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to make ice-cream early in the day. 
Not only is it more convenient to have it 
ready, but the cream has a better flavor 
and body for having stood for a few hours. 

There are two well- 
known types of ice-cream, 
Philadelphia and Ameri- 
can, and using these as a 
basis, many variations are 
possible to the ingenious 
housekeeper. Philadelphia 
ice-cream is made entirely 
of cream, used plain or all 
or part of the cream may 
be whipped, while so-called 
American ice-cream is 
made with a custard foun- 
dation with some cream added. The pro- 
portion of cream to custard may be varied 
widely. One quart of thin cream to one 
pint of custard makes a very creamy mix- 
ture. The custard is thickened with either 





Our new bulletin on Frozen Disues and Ickp DRINKS 
will be of special service during the hot weather. 
types of frozen dishes will be represented, including ice 
creams, 


We have found that one measure of 
salt to eight of ice gives the best re- 
sults when making frozen desserts 










The mechanical refrigerating unit 
may be used for freezing such desserts 
as mousses, parfaits, and other mix- 


tures which contain a 
large proportion of cream 
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Any family can find the correct size 
of freezer which will exactly fit its 
needs. Freezers come in many sizes, 
from those holding one pint to 
those of several gallons capacity 





when: 
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two eggs, or one egg and one 
All tablespoonful of flour; the 
|| amount of cream may be 


mousses, water wes, and sherbets. The bulletin | decreased and custard in- 
may be oblained by sending 25 cents in stamps to Good — | 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 W. goth St., New York City 


creased as desired. Using 
either of these as a basis, 
caramel, coffee, chocolate, 
or crushed fruit ice-cream 
can be made. For children, 
the cream may be omitted 
in the American ice-cream, 
and it can be served either 
with or without a fruit 
sauce. 

For Caramel ice-cream, 
caramelize the sugar by 
stirring it constantly until 
dark brown, then stir in 
half the amount of boiling 
water. For one quart ol 
mixture use one cupful of 
sugar, caramelizing one- 
half of it. 

Make Chocolate ice-cream by melting 
two squares (2 ozs.) of unsweetened choco 
late over hot water. Add gradually one 
fourth cupful of water and stir until 
smooth. Add to ice-cream mixture. 

For Coffee ice-cream add one-third cup 
ful freshly-ground coffee to the milk be 
fore scalding; or in the case of Philadel 
phia ice-cream, add to one-half of 
cream and scald. Strain through a 
fine sieve or several thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth. 
When crushed fruit is used 
in ice-cream it should always be 
mashed and put through a 
coarse sieve or potato-ricer. 
The amount of fruit and 
sugar varies with the fruit 
used. Crushed-fruit  ice- 
cream is especially welcome 
in summer, and mixtures and 
amounts of fruits or fruit juice 
may be experimented with, 

The following combination, for 

example, is unusual and seasona- 
ble all the vear round. For Green 
Gage Ice-Cream, combine two cup- 

fuls of stoned, chopped, ripe green 
gages, one cupful of sugar, and one-half 
cupful of water. Simmer gently until the 
gages are tender. Add one-half cupful of 
grapejuice, press through a sieve, and allow 
to cool. Meanwhile whip two cupfuls of 
cream until stiff, add the cooled fruit 
mixture to it and freeze. If the fresh 
fruit is very 
tart, it may be 
necessary to in- 
crease the 
sugar. If fresh 
fruit is not 
available use an 
I equal amount 
of canned greea 
gages with juice; 
omit the water, 
and reduce the sugar to 
four tablespoonfuls. 

Evaporated or con- 
densed milk can be used 
instead of cream or milk. 
to give body to the mix- 
ture. Here is an excellent 
evaporated milk recipe which can also be 
made with other fresh fruits instead of the 
strawberries. Wash and hull two boxes of 
strawberries. Sprinkle with sugar and let 
stand one hour. (Continued on page 163) 
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The wicker tray, which 
is illustrated below, is 
set for a simple break- 
fast and is ready to be 


in to the guest 
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Serve TRAY MNeals 


The Institute Shows Their (Convenience 


OST of us are inclined to think of 
tray meals as being only for the 
sick. Has it occurred to you that 

the tray has many other possibilities? It 
can be made a real labor-saver for you. 

There are always so many things to be 
done about the house in the morning. By 
sending a breakfast tray into the guest 
room when you have a guest, you will have 
the early hours left free for your work. A 
tired guest will surely appreciate this little 
attention. Perhaps you hesitate on the 
ground that it takes so much time to pre- 
pare the tray. But does it? You may 
serve on the tray the same food which you 
would serve at the table, and it will take 
no longer to set a tray than an extra place 
at the table. To save time in the morning, 
set the tray with the linen, china, and silver 
the night before. Then in a few moments’ 
time it is ready to take in. 

The tray may be quite simple or more 
elaborate, but select one large enough to 
accommodate the dishes without being 
crowded. Select a tray cloth that will fit 
the tray, with a napkin to match. An 
individual breakfast set is attractive, 
but by no means necessary. Colorful 
china is always cheering. Supplement 
this with glassware either plain or colored, 
and individual custard cups or casseroles. 
A covered dish is excellent to keep the hot 
bread and any other dish hot. If possible, 
add a flower or a spray of blossoms in a 
small vase to the daintily set tray. 

Fruit deserves a place on every break- 
fast menu. Orange juice, sliced oranges, 


or orange sections, strawberries with the 
hulls on, surrounding a mound of powdered 
sugar, or a bowl of strawberries or rasp- 
berries with sugar and cream, a mound of 


cherries on the stem, iced melon, and fresh 
S¢ 


By Vivian Z. Teeter 


peaches all adapt themselves to the menu. 
Include on the tray a finger bow! one-third 
full of tepid water. 

A choice of cereals includes any of the 
cooked or ready-to-eat varieties. The 
latter will be especially nice for a hot 
morning and will make for ease in prepar- 
ing the tray. Muffins, biscuits, or pop- 
overs offer a change from toast. Serve 
with these jelly, jam or marmalade. 
When you are making your supply of 
jellies, fill some tiny glasses to have in- 
dividual molds of jelly for such uses. 

A word to the guest the night before 


TRAY BREAKFASTS 
Orange Flower Grapes 
Cornflakes Cream 


Bacon and Eggs en Cocotte 
Toast Coffee 


Strawberries au Naturel 


Farina Cream 
Pop-overs Jelly 
Cofiee 
Cantaloupe 
Ham Toast 
Toast Honey 
Coffee 
Sliced Peaches 
Oatmeal Cream 
Bacon Muffins 


Coffee 


will determine the type of breakfast or any 
special dishes preferred, whether light or 
heavy. There are innumerable ways of 
serving eggs, and a variety of other break- 
fast main dishes. Find out the beverage 
preferred and serve a pot of hot water 
with tea or coffee. 

It is sometimes necessary to prepare a 
sick or convalescent tray. For these trays 
you will be limited, of course, to those foods 
which the doctor permits. While appear- 
ance is always important for a tray meal, 
it is doubly so for the invalid’s tray. An 
attractive tray is first aid to a lagging 
appetite. Keep to moderate servings, and 
serve surprises and favorite dishes when 
they come within the prescribed foods. 

When you or some other member of the 
family must lunch alone, why not have a 
tray lunch? An attractive tray cheers 
any lonely luncher, especially when carried 
to some pleasant and restful spot. Lunch 
by the radio, on the porch, or in the garden 
with the flowers and birds for companions. 
Surely this is better than “snatching a 
bite” from the corner of the kitchen cabinet. 

Have you ever had a tray dinner or 
supper in warm weather when you long 
for a change from the usual routine? 
With a set of trays this is quite simple. 
Let the family serve themselves, cafeteria 
style, then join the group on the porch 
or lawn to eat. It simplifies meal service. 
Bread and butter sandwiches will give a 
picnic air to the usual lunch and make the 
tray service easier. If desired, a filling 
may be added to these sandwiches. If 
the rain prevents the trip to the woods, 
lessen the kiddies’ disappointment with a 
tray picnic on the porch. This is also an 
excellent way to serve the group returning 
from the swimming pool or golf links. 


















Your Family’s 


Dict in SUMMEL ser 





UST as in 

clothing we 

have heavy 
woolens for winter 
and light wear for 
summer, so also 
can we adjust the 
kind of food we 
eat to help make 
us warm or keep 
us cool. In sum- 
mer, due to the 
high temperature « 
and the tendency 
toward muscular 
relaxation, the en- 
ergy requirements 
of the body are 
less, and we should 
therefore cut down 








Suggestive -NMenus for Summer Meals 


Porch Supper 


Honeydew Melon 
Vegetable Salad 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 

Cream 


Deviled Eggs 


Formal Luncheon 
Sardine Canapé 
Lamb Chops Stuffed Potatoes 
I'resh Asparagus on Toast 
Tomato, Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Grapefruit and Ginger Ale Punch 


Dinner 


Broiled Kidneys on ‘Toast 
Mashed Potatoes, Green Peas & Carrots 
Radishes and Celery 
Fresh Strawberry Ice 


Dinner 


Young Beets 
Fresh Lima Beans Mashed Turnips 
Cabbage, Raisin and Onion Salad 
Stewed Rhubarb 


Sponge Cake 

















for summer on our 
caloric consump- 


tion of the winter months. 
than ever necessary, however, to nourish 
the system with the body-regulating 
materials in order to provide against the 
annoying digestive troubles so charac- 
teristic during the hot weather. 

There are certain types of foods te 


It is more 


Dressings,” and 


avoid as we would shun a fur coat when 


the thermometer reaches 90 degrees. 


Fats are great heat- 
producers. Rich sauces 
and gravies, pastries, 
fried foods, heavy cakes, 
sirups, sweets, and hot 
breads all help to over- 
heat the body. Fresh 
vegetables and_ fruits, 
on the other hand, are 
not only refreshing and 
cooling, but furnish the 
body with the essential 
constituents for main- 
taining the optimum 
health. 

Winter or summer, 
spring or fall, drink milk, 

a quart a day for chil- 
dren and a _ pint 
daily for adults! 
Other beverages, 
especially those 
made of fruit juices, 
are most welcome. 
The system needs 
plenty of liquids 
at all times, but as 
the heat causes 
more rapid evapo- 
ration from the 
surface of the body, 
we need more fluids 
in warm weather. 
Iced beverages, 
when drunk very 
rapidly, may cause 
discomfort by the 
sudden chilling 


of the stomach. It is best to sip them 


slowly, for that is 


and will bring the more lasting coolness. 


safest method 


The Institute has prepared several bulletins 
with suggestive recipes pertinent lo summer 
menus. Send to Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West goth St., New York City, 
25c each for “Vegetable Main Dishes,” 
“Every-day Vegetables,” 


“Desserts in Variety” 






Summer menus should abound 
in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
milk, and refreshing beverages 


“Salads and Salad 


’ 


4 
M. Megeath 


In order to take 
care of the wear 
and tear of the 
body, the build- 
ing material, pro- 
tein, is always a 
necessary part of 
our daily meals. 
Since proteins in- 
crease our pro- 
duction of energy, 
however, it is 
best to eat only 
as much protein 
food as we actually 
need. Meat 
or fish, therefore, 
should be eaten 
only once a day. 
Cheese or eggs, as 
a main dish, may 
be used as a sub- 


stitute for meat or fish. However, in 
order to keep these protein foods at the 
desired minimum, one should avoid 
serving meat together with an egg or 
cheese main dish in the same day’s menu. 

In order not to allow food to remain in 
the digestive tract where bacteria can 
multiply and cause difficulty, the food 
intake should contain plenty of ballast or 


roughage to sweep along 
the food residue. Here 
again we may look 
to the fruits and vege- 
tables as well as the 
whole-grain cereals. 
Overeating at any 
time is inadvisable, but 
especially in the warm 
weather. The stomach 
is as sensitive to the 
climatic condition as 
is the individual; over- 
loading and overtaxing 
this organ’s capacity 
will lead to dire results. 
Three meals a day with 
plenty of fruits, vege- 
tables, milk, and 
water, and with a 
minimum of meat 
or a_ substitute, 
should insure com- 
parative comfort 
and freedom from 
distress. 

The housekeeper, 
in purchasing her 
raw food materials 
during the hot 
months, should ex- 
ercise special care 
in inspecting these 
as to freshness, for 
at this time bac- 
terial growth is fa- 
vored. Any signs of 
decay are danger 


signals, and the housekeeper, by selective 
marketing, may protect her family against 
many unnecessary ills. 
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© Keystone View Co 


IE GAZE in wonder at the great 
W\ skyscrapers punctuating with ex- 
clamation points the skyline of our 
cities. We exclaim at the marvels of today 
when a wireless from mid-ocean brings us 
news, and we occasionally pause with as- 
tonishment when we “‘listen in” on a con- 
versation a thousand miles away. But 
three times a day we eat; and the food 
which we eat—its production, preparation, 
and travels—is as different from the food 
supply of fifty years ago as is the sky- 
scraper from the old five-or six-story build- 
ing. That it may be tempting, fresh, and 
varied on our tables science has contrib- 
uted facts as generously as to wireless or 
to radio. 

Not only have fresh meats been the re- 
cipients of scientific attention to prepare 
them for a wide distribution; poultry, fish, 
eggs, vegetables, fruits—indeed, the whole 
gamut of our dietary, from soup to nuts, 
has undergone a revolution in methods of 
preparation to comply with the demands 
of a pampered populace. 

We have cherries and honeydew melons 
from South America at Christmas, and 
peaches from Africa blush on the fruit 
stands when February blizzards blow 
They cause less comment now than did 
Georgia peaches in the North twenty 
years ago. 

Peaches, by the way, were among the 
first commodities to be shipped in a re- 
frigerator car. In 1868 the production of 
Michigan peaches outran the western de- 
mand. A Chicago man with imagination 
conceived the idea of loading one of the 
new and primitive refrigerator cars, which 
had recently been constructed for the ship- 
ment of dressed beef, with luscious fruit 
which was going to waste. So ice was put in 
to the car, the baskets of peaches were piled 
in, and the journey was begun. A freight 
journey now accomplished in three days 
or less took then a week or more. Neither 
could the ice in the car be replenished in 
transit. Small wonder that an inspection 
made at Suspension Bridge showed the 
fruit so badly decayed that it was dumped 
then and there! “A flat failure,” so the 
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Over one 
thousand 
cars contain- 
ing boxes of 
cherries are 
shipped from 
the West 
each year. 
Cherries com- 
ing from the 
East are gen- 
erally packed 
in baskets 


Wise Ones said—and 
considered the matter 
ended. “‘Not so,” cried 
the Imaginatives; 
“we've started some- 
thing!’’ and they had! 

About 1903 the 
trained investigators 
of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
lent the growers of 
peaches in Georgia a 
helping hand, and 
then things moved 
faster. State Experi- 
ment Stations shoul- 
dered local problems 
of bug and blight, and 
each year saw the ship- 
ping radius extended, 
more peach orchards 
planted, and a longer 
and longer peach sea- 
son in the cities. The 
growers planted the 
varieties most likely 
to survive transportation. They handled 
the fruit carefully, and cooled it quickly, 
and cooperated with the railways to obtain 
better and better refrigerator cars. Now 
Georgia sends over thirteen thousand car- 
loads out of the state annually, and Cali- 
fornia does likewise! 

If the ability to distribute a crop over a 


the 


This sturdy youngster has 
found his own solution to 
the problem of long-distance 


transportation 
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POLES 
roducts 

of the 

SUN 


By M. E. Pennington 


wide territory has made 
Georgia hills blossom; 
it has done even more 
to cover the ground of 
the Imperial Valley 
with cantaloupes. 
Water on that fertile 
land may be all that is 
required to make it 

| “blossom like a rose,” 
] but without consumers 
for the crops, to what 
purpose is the blossom- 
ing? So said the grow- 
ers when the trailing 
vines, fruit laden, 
sagged into the warm 
earth. Over the rim of 
the valley—up Los 
Angeles way, and to 
San Francisco — they 
could ship, and they did. 
But just a day or two lay 
between the fields and 
these consumers, and the 
consumers were so few by 
comparison with the po- 
tential cantaloupes in the 
great valley! Over the 
mountain wall—two 
thousand miles across 
desert and prairie, Chi- 
cago was bidding for 
food; a thousand miles 
farther east New York 
and its sister coast cities 
were eager for choice 
dainties. The growers of 

cantaloupes in the Im- 

perial Valley were set to 

the task of supplying 

New York with fruit so 

sound, so well flavored, 

that Jersey sands and 

Indiana bottoms would 

have to bestir themselves 

to come under the wire 
on quality! 

So California took council of Colorado, 
which was sending its Rocky Fords east in 
refrigerator cars and had learned how vital 
was adequate refrigeration in transit. But 
Colorado was at least five days nearer the 
market—a long time in the life of a ripe 
cantaloupe. To compensate, the California 
grower picked his fruit so green that it 


of fruits 




















would survive the additional 
shipping time without rotting. 
It came into market sound 
but where was the aroma— 
the delicious sweetness which 
makes every cantaloupe de- 
votee a fan throughout the 
season? 

Now, for Americans in 
America, food must éas/e good. 
No other kind will hold its 
own. There was fear in the 
hearts of the Valley growers, 
but determination held the 
reins! Again science came to 
the rescue. Quietly they went 
about their investigations, 
these scientists. Every detail 
of cultivation was studied. 
Handling to prevent bruises 
became a fine art. Refrigera- 


tion of melons at different stages of ripen- 
ing for periods corresponding to that of the 
railroad haul, and the “tasting jury”’ which 
passed upon them, gave valuable infor- 


mation. 


Finally the scientists spoke to the growers the people round about ate what 
somewhat in this wise: “It is true that by they wanted, and if any melons 
picking the cantaloupes when they are still remained, they might or might 
far from ripe, decay in transit will be not be dumped into a car and sent 
lessened, and the temperature in the re- to market, where they might or 
frigerator cars may be held higher. But might not arrive in salable con 
such cantaloupes reach the market without dition. However, the people, in 
the fine flavor which they should have, and city and country, developed a 
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Painting the cut stem surfaces of 
watermelons with a disinfectant 
varnish has been found to prevent 
stem-end rot in transportation 


no amount of warming will produce it, fondness for watermelons and 


though the fruit may color and appear they wanted them through a long season. 
normal. On the other hand, if the melons So the very far South planted and harvest- 
stay on the vine until they are at the stage ed as early as possible. After the earliest 
which you call the full slip, they are fixed, crop ripened, another a little farther north 


so to speak, in their ripening career and was ready and so, through the lengthened 
aroma and sweetness, and the soft smooth- summer, the supply did not fail, and the — transit. 


ness of flesh will come to its maximum in demand grew. 
But by the period of the 


due time. 
full slip the engines of 
life are driving to complete 
Nature’s task—the maturing 
of the seed that another gen- 
eration of vines and fruits 
may surely be provided for; 
and it is no easy matter to 
halt them. Fortunately, low 
temperatures will greatly de- 
crease the speed of the reac- 
tions without throwing them 
out of their proper course. 
By keeping the fruit cold— 
between 40° and 45° F. if 
possible, such full slip can- 
taloupes will reach the mar- 
ket with a stored sweetness 
from warm sun and rich earth 
that both the grower and the 
refrigerator car man may 
well be proud of!” 

It is by such achievements 
in the distribution of perish- 
ables that we can foresee pos- 
sibilities for a vast increase in 
the production and consump- 
tion of certain commodities 
now grown in a restricted 
area and marketed during a 
relatively short season. Take 
watermelons, for example. 

Last year our railroads 
hauled over forty thousand 
carloads of watermelons 
grown in thirty-three states 


and shipped between May and September. 
For a long time watermelons just grew, like 
Topsy. The children and the crows and 
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Before oranges are packed ready for 
transportation, the fruit is first care- 
fully graded as to its eating quality 


Photograph from U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


melons was heavy. Around 
the stem, generally during the 
railroad haul, a rot began which 
utterly destroyed the fruit. In 
1920 inspection in New York 
City, made by investigators in 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showed that 14.4 per- 
cent of melons arrived with 
“stem-end rot” and were unfit 
for food. 


Immediately remedies were 


sought in the field and in 
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Here we have a carload of cantaloupes, 
carefully packed to prevent any sur- 
face bruises, ready to leave the Im- 
perial Valley, California, for New York 


It was found that the disease is 
infectious, and so the fields and the cars 
But the mortality, so to speak, of water- should be thoroughly cleaned. The fungus 


which causes the disease 
enters cut surfaces, there- 
fore the melons must be 
handled carefully. However, 
one has to cut the melon off 
the vine, and into the cut 
stem goes the fungus with ac- 
curacy and dispatch. Once 
in, there is no remedy. But 
a coat of a disinfectant var- 
nish made from starch paste 
and bluestone, applied over 
the cut stem surface as soon 
as possible after picking, has 
been found to prevent the 
entrance of the fungus, and 
the melon so treated carries 
with comparative safety. 

The farmers applied the 
remedy, and in 1921 inspec- 
tion at New York of water- 
melons from Georgia and 
Florida showed 8.2 percent 
of stem rot, which by 1923 
was reduced to 3.2 percent. 
And so the watermelon has 
entered upon a new era. Al- 
ready a grower of water- 
melons in a northwestern 
state says it pays to ship un- 
der refrigeration, because he 
can extend his market. 

Even in this country there 
are some crops which refuse 
to grow in commercial quan- 


tities except in certain restricted areas. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this fact is 

the fruits of the (Continued on page 193) 
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GEORGE WESTON’S 
Delightful Serial 


Ends when Ethel Finds the Hero— 
Who was Ever so Much 
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cMore Important than the 
Uillain 


from Larry in New York—brought 

by a boy on a bicycle—a boy who 

nearly lost his way getting down to 
Cliff Cottage, and who didn’t want to 
leave when once he had found it. Larry 
was being detained in the city longer 
than he had expected and wouldn't reach 
Pryde’s Point until 4:36 the following 
afternoon. 

“Making progress,” his telegram con- 
cluded. “Hope receive full information.” 

So perhaps you can guess whether the 
Skipper was waiting at the station the 
next day when the 4:36 arrived. 

“Well?” she said, eagerly looking at 
Larry as soon as they got away from the 
station. 

“I’ve something queer to tell you,” he 
said. “Not one of the missing coupons 
has been sent in for collection since Judge 
Marland’s death.” 

“Oh, Larry!” mourned Ethel, looking 


her disappointment. 

If you had been there, though, riding 
invisibly along in the back seat of the 
Ark, it might have struck you that Larry 
didn’t echo the Skipper’s disappointment; 
that if anything he seemed relieved. 

“Tough, isn’t it!” he said. “They said 
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they'd let us know if anything turned up, 
but there you are—no better off than we 
were before.” 

“Oh, but we are,” said the Skipper. 
“We know now, for certain, that they 
were stolen.” 

“T don’t see how 

“But, Larry, it’s perfectly plain. If 
Dad had sold them before he died, the 
people who bought them would have 
deposited their coupons. But now—well, 
we know they were stolen. Though what 
has happened to them—or where they 
are—”’ 

With this puzzle, however, her mind had 
worked so often that it was beginning 
to rebel. She had long since searched 
every crevice in the Cottage. Of course, 
there might be some hiding place under 
Tad’s masonry, but it wouldn't be a 
formidable matter for a man with a crow- 
bar to pry the new work out of the way 
and uncover the old rock. In the last few 
days, indeed, Ethel had deliberately given 
opportunities for this—clearing the crew 
away from the Cottage, but, unobserved, 
watching it herself. A clever trap, per- 
haps, but no fly had walked into it. 

“Maybe if I went to some bank,”’ she 
vaguely thought as they rattled along home. 
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WONDERING 
OON 


HE next day a telegram arrived 


Illustrated by 


James E. Allen 


But although she didn’t know any bank 
to which she could go for advice, at least 
the thought crystallized her problem into 
the form of a short question. 

“If a thief steals a bond,” she said, 
“and doesn’t cut the coupon off to cash it 
is there any other way in which the bond 
can be traced?” 

“None that I can see,” said Larry. 
“I’ve been puzzling over it pretty hard, 
too.” 

Evidently he passed the puzzle on to 
Victor, because that evening when they 
were around the fire, Victor lazily turned 
over on his other side and said to Larry, 
“I’ve been thinking over your question,” 
and with the most casual air in the world 
he continued, “If a thief steals a bond 
and is afraid to sell it, he may borrow 
money on it, and the bond may be hidden 
away as collateral in the safe of 
innocent bank.” 

“Victor! Oh, Victor!” the Skipper ex 
claimed to herself, and didn’t know what 
to think. 

But however much she might have been 
at sea about the one who had answered 
her question, it wasn’t long before she was 
considering the answer itself, and wonder 
ing how she could find if it fitted her case 


some 














“Of course, there are an awful 
lot of banks,”’ she thought, “‘but 
if | had a letter printed—giving 

a list of Dad’s securities, and 

asking if they had lent any 

money on them Then, if 

I mailed twenty letters every 

day, starting here and working 

out, that would be only forty cents a day 
for postage, and I’m sure we could afford 
that, no matter what happens.” 

It wouldn't cost much, she thought, to 
have her letter printed. The main dith- 
culty would be to get a list of banks. 

“ll call at the bank at the Point to- 
morrow,” she told herse'’. “They may 
have a directory that I could copy from.” 

Che others were singing ‘* Minnetonka,” 
but the Skipper’s mind was busy with 
deeper things. 

“First National Bank, Dear Sirs,” she 
was thinking, already drafting her letter 
for the printer. ‘The following securities 
are missing from my father’s estate, and I 
am writing to ask if you have received any 
of them as collateral, and if so 

She wrote it out before she went to sleep 
that night, using the table in the living- 
room for desk, and a candle for light. 
And before she blew out the light, she 





































































































her 


carried the candle to 
her father’s picture 
on the wall. 

“Hello,” she said, 
not far from thrilling 
alittle at the thought 
that he might have 
been watching her 
all the time. 

For a few queer 
moments then, she 
held up the letter as 
though she would 
have him read it. 

“You see?” she 
whispered again. 
“I’m still working on 
it. I'll have it all 
cleared up yet before 
you know it, and oh, 
Daddy dear, won't 
you be happy then!”’ 

It was, of course, the flickering light of 
the candle; but just before she blew it out, 
it pleased the Skipper to imagine that 
the picture nodded—nodded and smiled 
and answered her with a look as bright 
and breathless as her own. 
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HE next morning, Ethel took her draft 

letter to Pryde’s Point. She went to 
the bank first, and Mr. Dawson, the 
cashier, lent her his banker’s directory, 
from which she copied the names of all the 
banks in that section of New England. 
Next she went to Mr. Flint’s printing 
office, and when he had read the copy, he 
became quite excited and said he would 
set it up himself; and although the letters 
wouldn't be dry, he thought he could 
let her have a hundred by noon. 
“I knew your father right well, Miss 





Ethel’s voice broke, but still she 
gently swept her fingers over the 
strings; and then from behind 






voice carried on the 


words. “‘Victor!’’ breathed Ethel 





Marland,” he said, already moving over 
to his job cases. ‘So all these bonds were 
missing from his estate! Well, well! Have 
you any idea who took ’em?”’ 

The Skipper didn’t like that. “Mr. 
Flint,”’ she said, “this whole matter is very 
confidential, and you must be careful not 
to talk about it.”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn't talk about it!’ he as- 
sured her with that expression of virtue 
which is one of the best signs of an old 
gossip. ‘But how do you suppose the 
Judge lost °em? Did they break his safe 
open or something?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ethel somewhat 
faintly. “But you'll have a hundred 
ready by twelve o’clock sure?” she hur- 
riedly continued, keeping on talking in 
order to keep him quiet. ‘All right, then; 
i'll be back at twelve. At twelve o’clock 
promptly. Thank you.” 

She drove to the post-office next and 
bought a hundred stamped envelopes—her 
quota for the first five days—and then she 
drove down to the river, where she first 
addressed some of the envelopes and then 
spent the rest of the time till noon darning 


a bagful of stockings which she had 
brought for the purpose. Promptly at 


twelve o'clock she was back at Mr. Flint’s. 
Of course, she had to wait—there never was 
a printer born who wasn't too optimistic 
about the time when he would have a job 
finished—but by half past one she had her 
first letters in the mail and was jogging 
back to the Furnaces. 

“But wasn’t that funny about Victor!” 


she kept thinking. ‘That he, above 
every one else, should tell me what 
to do!” 


Victor didn’t turn up that day—nor the 
next—but on the third morning, when the 
Skipper went to Pryde’s Point for the 
mail, he was sitting in his car in front of 
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the post-office, and Ethel had a queer 
feeling when she saw him. She had brought 
Larry to the village with her, but had left 
him at Swan’s Garage to have the Ark’s 
brake relined, and so she was alone when 
she walked over to the post-ofiice and 
found Victor there. 


“Been to New York,” he told her. 
“Oh, by the way, I have a present jor 
you.” 


He went to the back of his car and came 
back with a five-pound box of candy of a 
famous make. 

“I was hoping to mect you here,” he 
smiled, and, indicating the candy: “my 
farewell gift. I’m bidding good-by to the 
East—leaving it to struggle on as best it 
can without me. Won't you come in and 
visit me a few minutes?” 

“You—you mean we sha’nt see you 
more?” asked Ethel, her heart sink- 
a little as she took the seat by his 


any 
ing 
side. 

“That's it,” he said with his brilliant 
smile. ‘To tell you the truth, I’ve made 
a mess of things around here. My mother 
doesn’t approve of me, and my partner in 
New York doesn’t approve of me, and you 
won't have me, and you won't sell me the 
Furnaces. So for one thing and another 
I’m starting West next week, headed for 
San Francisco. I’ve always wanted to 
blow the Golden Horn.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ethel, and her heart 
sank lower yet. “‘But seriously, Victor 

the Furnaces has nothing to do with 
your going, has it?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “*That was merely 
the last hope—the final straw at which 
the drowning man tried to clutch.” 

“You mean—you thought there was 
something valuable there?” 

“I'll tell you,” he said, and _ airily 
waved his hand. “I thought of turning 
the place into a retreat for millionaire 
donkeys. Some donkeys, you know, are 
very rich By the way, how’s 
Uncle Ben? Have vou seen him lately?” 

‘“‘Not since he came to the glen.” 

“Some one told me this morning that 
he wasn’t well, and I was thinking of 
calling around and cheering him up with 
the news of the Golden Horn.”’ 

Ethel didn’t respond to that, but just 
sat quietly in Victor's car, thinking so 
many things that they simply flew by 
like tableaus in the tunnel of a scenic 
railway. 

“Shall I get vour mail?” he asked. 

“I wish you would,” she said. 

There was only one letter, but when 
the Skipper saw the address on the 
envelope, her growing listlessness left 
her. She opened it and found a short 
letter from the National Bank of Water- 
ville, asking her to call—*‘with reference 
to your circular letter just received. Re- 
spec tfully, Abner i Ty ser, Cashier.” 

“Waterville,” she repeated, not know- 
ing how the color had deepened on her 
cheeks. “Do you know how far it is, 
Victor?” 

“About fifteen miles,” he said. ‘I can 
drive you over in less than half an 
hour. What have vou got—good news?” 

“IT don’t know yet.” 

And then, with one of those impulses 
which daughters of Eve have followed 
since time immemorial, she suddenly felt 
that she simply had to know how he would 
take it. 


The Wondering Moon 


“You remember what you told me the 
other day about stolen bonds,” she said, 
“and the way they might be hidden as 
security for a loan?” 

“Yes,” he said, beginning to look at her 
more attentively. 


“Well I’ve never told any one 
before—but when Dad had that awful 
accident, somebody stole a lot of securities 
that he had with him. Larry got the names 
and numbers, and the other day, after 
what you told me, I had some letters 
printed and started by sending them out 
to the banks around here. And ¢his—this 
has just come as an answer.” 

“Good for you!” said Victor, staring 
first at the letter and then at her. ‘Come 
on; I'll drive you over.” 

But they had to find Larry first, Ethel 
showing him Mr. Tyser’s letter and telling 
him they would be back in about an hour. 
\nd then she took the seat by Victor’s 
side, and they started for Waterville. 

“And to think how I’ve suspected him 
at times!’ she thought as they skimmed 
along. “I feel ashamed, almost, to look 
at him.” 

“Have you any idea who it was?” asked 
Victor, after they had left the village be- 
hind them. 

“No,” she said. “Only it was probably 
some one who was riding with Dad when 
he hit the tree.” 

If you had been there then, it might have 


RECOMPENSE 


By Theodosia Garrison 


No fiddler named a song for her, 
No poet made a rhyme; 

sl saint without a worshipper, 
She filled her niche of time. 


LP HEY buried her in Quaker gray; 
In linen straight and neat; 

But she arose in bride’s array, 
And silver-shod hey Jeet. 


AND on a path of daffodils 
She entered Heaven town; 
-lnd from a thousand window-sills 
Her welcomers looked down. 
AND at her right a fiddler played 
A love-song like a flame; 
And on it like a jewel laid 
The beauty of her name. 
AND at her left a poet read 
The died to hear. 
“Oh, sweet, O Beautiful,’ he said, 
‘My dear, 


verse She 


my dear, my dear!” 


occurred to you that the car slowed down 
a little. 

“And the worst of it is, I’ve suspected 
everybody,” said the Skipper, ‘‘and if I 
ever find who it was, I shall feel so ashamed 
about all the others.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” 


said Victor 


thoughtfully. “You have to suspect 
every one in a case like this. Since you 
told me, you'd be surprised at some of the 
names that have occurred to me. 

Ethel drew a full breath, and then she 
came out with it. “I think you'd better 
stop the car and let me walk, Victor,”’ she 
said, “because more than once I’ve even 
wondered if it was you—especially when 
you tried so hard to buy the Furnaces. 
You see, I didn’t know but that something 
might be hidden there... We found the 
box there that the things had been in 

“Oh-ho!”” he exclaimed, as though a 
sudden light was dawning upon him. “So 
that’s the reason you wouldn’t sell!” 

“T feel so ashamed,” she said in a weak 
little voice. 

“Why, bless your heart!’ he exclaimed 
again. ‘Why shouldn’t you think it was 
I? Speaking not without pride, haven't | 
always been the black sheep of the family?” 

“Victor! Please!” 

“It’s true, though,” he told her. “Take 
away my reputation, and you leave me 
nothing. Victor, the Demon Collector.” 

“Victor!” she pleaded again. ‘“P ease!” 

“That’s all mght, dear cousin. But 
whether I go west or not, I wart vou to 
know that ever since you appeared on the 
scene—well—there’s been no more work 
on the collection. And more than once 
lately I've had an uncomfortable feeling 
that I’m not so black as I might be—that 

I've been more collected against than 

collecting.” 

Ethel thought of Tress, but she didn't 
say anything. 

“Then you don't blame me_ too 
much?” she asked in a more hopeful 
tone. 

“Blame you? Of course, I don't 
blame you. But I may get after vou 
again to sell me the Furnaces, when 
we've heard what Mr. Tyser has to say.” 

For just the merest fraction of time, 
then, Suspicion raised its head once 
more. “I wonder if Mr. Tvyser is a 
friend of Victor But she  sup- 
pressed the rest of it with a sharp gasp 
as though a knife were turning in her 
heart. “I’ve got to stop—stop—stop!” 
she told herself. ‘Or all the rest of my 
life I shall just be mean and miserable, 
suspecting everybody I meet, and better 
off dead than alive!” 

She felt better then; and when they 
reached the Waterville bank, she said, 
“Will vou come in with me?’’—showing, 
you see, how much she trusted him. 

“No, child, perhaps I'd better not,” 
he said after a moment’s pause. 
‘“There’s no telling whose skeleton you're 
going to rattle. But if you need me, 
call me. I'll keep an eye on the door.” 

So Ethel went in alone and asked for 
Mr. Tyser, and found him to be a sour, 
little man with pale, pudgy cheeks 
he blew out now and then when he was 
listening, with a “Pouf! Pouf! which 
must have been disconcerting to would- 
be borrowers when they were spinning 
their varns. He took Ethel to his office 
in back of the bank, and there he drew 

her story out of her by the simple methoa of 
putting himself into a listening attitude 
and saying nothing as long as she would 
talk. 

“Why did you ask me to call?’ inquired 
the Skipper, tired at last of telling all and 
hearing nothing. 








He found a lantern and went to the top of the-lane, and then he began thinking of 
the notes he had signed; if he destroyed them, nobody would be any the wiser 


“Well 


-” he cautiously hesitated, “we 
got vour printed letter—”’ 

“Have you any of the bonds that are 
mentioned in it?” she asked, seeing that he 
had set himself to listen again. 

“Ye-es,” he grudgingly admitted, “we’ve 


got a few as collateral. But seems to me, 


Miss Marland, your story wouldn't go far 
with a jury. Even supposing your father 
once owned these securities, how do you 
know he didn’t sell them before he died?” 

“Because he didn’t,” said Ethel, ‘or 
the money would have been in the bank.” 

“Might or might not,” said Mr. Tyser, 


blowing out his cheeks. ‘‘Of course, if all 
these securities turn out to have been 
pledged by one man, it might be only 
reasonable to ask him how he got them, 
and when and where he paid for them. 
But the few that we've got here were 
handed in by a (Continued on page 110) 
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An entire meal may be prepared in 


this two-burner oven with a free 
burner for cooking on top of range 


HE approach of summer, with its 

attendant moving to summer homes 

and sea-shore cottages, brings with 
it the eternal question of a suitable and 
available fuel for 
use in cooking and 
water heating. 
While oil is an all 
year-round fuel in 
many districts, 
there are other lo- 
calities where it may 
be the best or the 
only choice for sum- 
mer use. 

The several illus- 
trations on these 
pages show the vari- 
ous ways in which 
an oil range may be 
used to advantage 
in the preparation 
of complete meals, 
even though one or 
perhaps two of the 
burners are utilized 
for heating a port- 
able oven. Since 
the advent of the 
large capacity or 
giant burner, it is 
possible in most 
cases to use over it 
an especially designed oven which has ap- 
proximately the capacity of the ordinary 
two-burner oven. On a _ three-burner 
range, for example, such an arrangement 
leaves two burners free for top-stove 
cookery. If, on the other hand, your oven 
requires two burners in its use, it is wise 
to plan oven-cooked meals as often as pos- 
sible. The illustration at the top of the 
page shows a roast, baked potatoes, a veg- 
etable, and a dessert in the process of 
cooking. The free burner is being used 
for the making of coffee. Right here we 
wish to stress the importance of using an 
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oven thermometer in your 
portable oven. Often 
failures in baking are due 
to the fact that the oven 
bas not Leen pre heated to the proper tem- 
perature before putting in the foods. A 
little experience in operating your oil 
burners will soon make you as skilful in 
adjusting them as you have previously 
been with other fuels. 

Frequently we have inquiries from our 
readers as to the possibility of using a pres- 


This shows a 
meal under 
preparation 
without the 
use of the 
oven. Three 
foods are 
being cooked 
in the tripli- 
cate sauce- 
pans, and the 
chops are on 
the broiler, 
leaving one 
burner free 


This oven is 
designed for 
use Over one 
burner and 
has approxi- 
mately the 
same capa- 
city as a two- 
burner oven. 
This arrange- 
ment leaves 
two burners 
free for top- 
stove cookery 
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The Institute Has 
Oil Ranges and 


By Helen M. 


sure cooker on an oil burner. Our reply to 
such inquiries is that any cooking device 
which is eff cient over electric ity or gas may 
also be used successfully over oil, provided 
the range is of the approved type and thi 
burners are kept absolutely clean and in 
Lor d condition. 

There are many accessory devices, too, 
Which help materially in the preparation 
of reals on oil ranges. For example, satis 
factory broiling may be accomplished by 
means of broilers spec ially designed lor use 
over top-stove burners. The broiler shown 
in the illustration has a groove around the 
ecge for catching the dripping fat from the 
broiling meat. Another broiler available 
to users of oil ranges is so designed that the 
broiling is accomplished by radiating heat, 
deflected over and around the broiling 
foods. Since both sides of the meat are 
broiled at one time, the process when using 
the broiler does not require constant 
attention, as turning is unnecessary and 
makes the procedure comparatively 
smokeless 

Duplicate and triplicate saucepans are 
another source of aid to the housekeeper 
who must use oil. Such saucepans make 

it possible to cook 
two or three foods 


_ 

~e over one burner. 
& We find these uten- 
: sils of great advan- 
ke tage in the oven as 
re well, as they take 
i up less space than 
E two or three round 
it casseroles. 


Toasting is an 
other operation 
which may be car 
ried on satisfac 
torily over an oil 
range, provided the 
proper device is at 
hand. We have 
tested and approved 
several toasters for 
use over top-stove 
burners, and we 
shall be glad to send 
such a list to any 
of our readers de- 
siring it. All these 
devices are equally 
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Oil Water Heaters 
Whitson 


effective when using gas as well as oil. 

Keeping dishes hot is sometimes a prob- 
lem on an oil range, for even in summer it 
When a warm- 


is often desirable to do so. 
ing shelf is not. provided, we have 
solved the problem by placing a 
strong, wire cake-cooler or rack on 
top of the oven, and placing the dishes 
on the rack rather than directly upon 
the hot oven. 

Of no less importance than cooking 
is the problem of the heating of water 
for the household, for winter or sum- 
mer, a generous supply of hot water is 
a leading labor-saver in any house- 
hold. Here again the use of oil comes 
to the rescue. Most makes of kero- 
sene heaters are made with one or 
more burners. The single-burner 
heater, however, is usually ample to 
take care of the ordinary household 
with single bath, laundry, and kitchen; 
but where considerable hot water is to 
be used, the multiple burner heaters 
are advisable. The dealer from whom 
the heater is purchased shou'd be con- 
sulted, and his recommendations re- 
garding the installation of a heater 
with multiple burners should be con- 
sidered. Under ordinary 
conditions, an oil heater 
may be attached to the 
hot-water tank and a 
maximum of hot-water 
service can be obtained by 
operating the burner con- 
tinuously with a reduced 
flame, so as to maintain 
the tank approximately 
full of hot water all of the 
time. Under such con- 
ditions of operation, heat 
will be radiated from the 
tank into the room or cel- 
lar. To reduce this heat 
loss toa minimum, the tank 
should be insulated with 
some sort of jacket. The 
tank can be covered in the 
same way as the house 
heating boiler, that is, with 
i coating of asbestos ce- 
ment; or a jacket such as is 
illustrated may be laced on 
the boiler. Such a cover- 
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Household 


of 


ing serves three purposes. It reduces cost 
by lessening heat radiation. It prevents 
the hot-water boiler from acting as a room 
heater; and it presents a neat appearance. 








$5 for a Work Plan 


Do vou budget your time as well as your 
income? Executive ability, effectively 
used, is as necessary in housekeeping as 
in directing any other business, bul as 
in the business world, all housekee pers 
are not equally good executives. The 
Institute is, therefore, asking for a clear 
but brief and well-organized report from 
those who have successfully not only 
planned their work, but worked their 
plan. For all such reports that we are 
able to use, we will pay five dollars. 
Time schedules and methods of saving 
motions will add value to the report 
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For the most satisfactory 
operation a_ kerosene heater 


should be cleaned according 
tothe manufacturer’s directions 


A radiator brush 
long handle is an excel- 
lent means of cleaning 
through and between the 
loops of the entire coil of 
a kerosene water heater 
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After cleaning the coils, a piece 
of soft cloth or tissue-paper wrap- 
ped around the finger may be 


used for cleaning the burner 


There is available, also, a complete 
installation consisting of a hot-water 
storage tank with an effective insu- 
lating jacket on it together with a 
kerosene heater, all of which is com- 
bined into a single unit. The tank 
which is a part of this installation is 

equipped with a 


VAL thermostat to shut 
off the burner com- 
pletely after the 


tank is full of hot 
water. As there is 
only a small heat 
loss through the 
jacket of this tank, 
the hot water can be 
stored for many 
hours with but a 
small drop in tem- 
perature. 

When connecting 
a kerosene heater— 
or, in fact, any kind 
of heater—to a hot- 
water tank, it is well 
worth while to use 
brass pipe instead of 
galvanized iron pipe. 
Iron pipe in time 
corrodes and be- 
comes clogged from 
rust, with the result 
that the restricted 
opening retards cir- 
culation, and the 
heating capacity is 
reduced. This dif- 
hiculty can be elimi- 
nated by the use of 
brass pipe, the total 
cost of which would 
be little more than 
when using the gal- 
vanized iron pipe. 
(Cont'd on page 175) 
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Keeping Food in the 
Home Refrigerator 


In The Light of Recent ‘Research 


N THE Field Museum in Chicago are 

some fragments of the fleshy parts of 

a mammoth, which had been buried for 
centuries in the ice fields of Siberia and 
was uncovered by an avalanche in 1806, 
when dogs and even peasants ate without 
injury the meat then exposed. Today 
commercial refrigeration has been so suc- 
cessfully developed that fish, meat, eggs, 
and even fruit can be preserved for such 
jong periods that some states have found 
i. necessary to limit the storage periods of 
,oods, as, for example, ten months for eggs, 
to prevent “cornering the market” and the 
attendant rise in food costs. 

The marvels accomplished by such re- 
frigeration have led us to expect too much, 
and to attribute to house refrigerators re- 
sults which they can not give. Commer- 
cial competition fosters these delusions, for 
when the housekeeper is advised that milk 
remains sweet two weeks in a refrigerator, 
nany will accept this as a period through 
which milk may be kept without risk or 
disadvantage. Every statement of that 
kind makes the housewife less critical about 
the time period and more likely to use than 
discard foods with only a suggestion of 
spoilage or deterioration. 

If after several days the milk is not yet 
sour, the butter not yet rancid, the eggs 
not yet “spoiled,” are they as 
good for food as when they were 
first put into the refrigerator? 

To answer this, consider the 
changes that take place in foods 
at room temperatures, changes 
which unfortunately are not en- 
tirely prevented by the lower 
temperatures of house refriger- 
ators. These changes include the 
of water, the increase in 
molds and bacteria, and losses in 
nutritive values, such as vitamin 
content. 

A good refrigerator with con- 
stant and complete air circula- 
tion continually absorbing 
some water from the foods stored 
in it, and we, therefore, must ex- 
pect foods to show signs of water 
While this loss is often un- 
important, it is undesirable for 
such beef and 

Even when the surfaces 
do not become dry or hard enough 
to be discarded and thus wasted, 
there is a real loss in the attrac- 
tiveness of the food, making it 
less appetizing. Some foods, such 
as Taw Carrols, May never regain 
their original succulence, even 


loss 


is 


loss. 


foods as 


roast 
cheese. 


with careful cooking. 

Foods will spoil quickly in a 
poor refrigerator and will spoil 
even in a good house refrigerator 
if left in it an unreasonable time, 
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foods may be 
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because the tempera.ures maintained are 


not cold enough to prevent bacteria from 
multiplying. Even when milk, for ex- 
ample, does not sour, other equally objec- 
tionable changes, such as decomposition of 
the proteins, may be taking place. These 
unfortunately bear no definite relationship 
to the increase in acidity, and the swect 
sour taste the milk is no index of 
such decomposition. In fact, undesirable 
changes may be greater when the acid for- 
mation is low, and stale milk, despite the 
fact that it has been kept in the refriger- 
ator, may be not only less nutritious, but 
actua!ly harmful, especially to children. 
There is another phase of bacterial in- 
crease which is rarely taken into con- 
sideration: milk which is overloaded with 
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The Institute ‘Recommends Thi: 
Arrangement of Food in 


the ‘Refrigerator 


Foods which have first choice for coldest section 


Milk Uncooked meats or fish 
(covered) 
Butter Meat Stock 
Foods which have second choice for coldest 


room in coldest section, these 
stored in the next coldest sections. 
Cooked Meats 

Left-Over Foods 


section. If there is no 


Fruits and Vegetables 
with no decided odor 


Berries Salad ( ils 
Cherries Cheese (Covered) 
Eges Shortening 
The following foods with strong odors should 


be placed where the circulation will not carry odors 
into other foods. This is near the point where the 
warmest air in the cycle of circulation is just about 
lo pass over the ice. In the side icer, this point is 
on the top shelf. 


Lemons 


Apples 
Melons 


( abba ge 
Cauliflower 
Oranges 


bacteria is, to that extent, less milk. Ther 
must be real differences in the actual food 
value of good fresh milk of low bacteria 
count, and the same milk two or three days 
later, when it has furnished food for the 
growth of innumerable bacteria, thousands 
to each drop of milk. 

Since bacterial changes are closely re- 
lated to temperature, experiments having 
shown that bacteria may multiply more 
than a thousand times as rapidly on the 
warmest shelf as on the coldest shelf of a 
given refrigerator, we should make sure 
that foods which must be left in the re- 
frigerator for prolonged periods are kept 
on the coldest shelf. 

The differences in taste and texture be- 
tween green apples and ripe apples are due 
to enzyme changes in sugars, acids, ete. 
Enzymes cause the flat, insipid taste of 
over-ripe fruits and often darken foods. 
Since enzymes are less active at low than 
at high temperatures the refrigerator does 
retard undesirable enzyme effects. But 
cold does not wholly prevent such activi 
ties, and numerous experiments have shown 
that even at zero centigrade (32° F.) all 
classes of food substances—fats, starches, 
sugars, and proteins—may be constantly 
changing in food value, becoming ‘‘flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” 

We have already mentioned 
nutritive losses, due to bacterial 
action. Milk kept for prolonged 
periods may show a lower vita- 
min content than when first put 


in the refrigerator. Aging or 
staleness, apparently, affects car- 
rots the same way, and while 


there is yet little evidence that 
such losses are very heavy or that 
they occur in all foods, it is wiser 
to use milk, fruits, and vegetables 
in the freshest possible condition. 
| Having taken care to select a 
| good refrigerator with the lowest, 
steadiest temperature—keep in 
mind these three points: 

(1) Use the coldest shelves of 
the refrigerator to capacity 
Keep foods which spoil readily 
(milk, butter, and soup stock), 
in the coldest part. (Consult 
chart on this page.) 

(2) Use the refrigerator to make 
\| foods refreshing and palatable 
(cold milk and fruits, firm gela 
tines and crisp lettuce), but do 
not expect from it the preserva 
tion powers of a cold storage 
plant. 

(3) Since the refrigerator merely 
retards chemical and_ physical 
changes, plan your marketing so 
that foods which may spoil will 
not have to be kept for long 
periods. 
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HE first essen- 
tial for good re- 
frigeration is a 
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Illustrations on the 
Institute pages are ar- 
ranged by us and pho- 
tographed by Dana 
B. Merrill Studios 





oH tory respcase, and 
: also have definite as 
surance of this from 
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correctly-designed, 
well-insulated box of 

















good construction, 
otherwise satis- 
factory tempera- 
tures and economical 
operation are not pos- 
sible. The doors 
should close easily and 
tightly, and it is now 
a common practice 
to use rubber gaskets 
around the doors to 
provide for a close 
seal. Unfortunately 
the purchaser can not 
determine the effi- 
ciency of the insula- 
tion until the box is in 
actual use, and then 
only approximately 
by keeping, foragiven 
period, a record of 
temperatures and of 
ice Or power con- 
sumption. The In- 
stitute therefore ad- 
vises buyers to use 
our Seal of Approval 
as a guide in this re- 
spect. 

Institute tests on 
refrigerators include 
careful determi- 
nations, over a pro- 
longed period, of tem- 
peratures main- 
tained and of ice or 
power consumption. 
Only a well-insulated 
refrigerator of good construction can 
meet the Institute standards for approval. 
On receipt of a two-cent stamp we will 
send a list of all refrigerators and mechani- 
cal refrigerating units approved to date. 

Mechanical refrigeration units are now 
having a large sale, and as their manufac- 
ture for domestic use represents a young 
industry, the average user has much to 
learn about them. Knowledge of the 
proper use and care of these units is most 
desirable for satisfactory refrigeration. 

The cooling unit is put in the com- 
partment otherwise occupied by __ ice, 
and refrigeration is accomplished by the 
use of a refrigerant circulating through 
this unit. The circulation of the air 
through the refrigerator follows the same 
principle as it does in the icebox. In 
other words this cooling unit takes the 
place of the cake of ice. The refrigerating 
Process, however, is automatically con- 
trolled, and uniformly maintains lower 
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some responsible rep 
resentative ol the sell- 
ing organization. In 
the opinion of the In- 
stitute this is the first 
problem to settle be- 
fore deciding which 
machine to purchase. 

Once installed 
properly the user 
should never attempt 
to make adjustments 
in any of the working 
parts of the unit. The 


















































In using either system of refrigeration arrange the foed in each 
section according to the directions given on the opposite page 


GOOD 


efrigeration 


How to Obtain It 


the House Refrigerator 


temperatures than with ice. A few manu- 
facturers of these units make some of their 
own cabinets. Practically all manufactur- 
ers, however, will instal] their units in well- 
insulated, well-constructed boxes. If you 
already have a good refrigerator, you may, 
therefore, use it for the mechanical refriger- 
ation unit, should you now be considering 
the purchase of one. Naturally this unit 
will not give so good results in an inferior 
box as in a good one, a fact to be remem- 
bered in using this system of refrigeration. 

Before purchasing such a unit, it is of 
primary importance to find out just how 
the selling organization is equipped to ser- 
vice it. Being mechanical, servicing to 
keep it in good running order, or repairs 
may be needed at times; and as the user is 
without refrigeration if the machinery is 
not in working order, any necessary ser- 
vicing must be promptly attended to today, 
not tomorrow. Ask other users of the unit 
if calls for service receive quick and satisfac 





refrigerating tank, 
however, will become 
heavily frosted, and 
as this coating acts as 
an insulator, increas- 
ing the temperature 
in the food compart- 
ment, it should be 
removed. To re- 
move, or defrost, turn 
off the current over- 
night. 

In mechanical re- 
frigerators, the drain 
pipe may be removed 
and the drain hole 
which leads through 
the bottom of the box 
can be corked to pre- 
vent the escape of 
colt air. If this is 
done, a pan or small 
pail can be used in- 
side the box to catch 
the drip when the 
unit is defrosted. It 
is desirable to have the pan or pail perma- 
nently suspended in place, to catch any 
drip which may occur if by accident the 
current is shut off and defrosting occurs. 

No general statement can be made as to 
operating costs. Just as in an icebox, 
all foods put into the food compartment 
are chilled there, making demands _ up- 
on the cooling unit. The warmer the food, 
the heavier the demands on the unit, with 
a consequent increase in power consump- 
tion. Let hot food cool, therefore, before 
storing it, and store only perishable foods, 
not those that will keep equally well in 
pantry or cupboard. 

These units are not used primarily for 
making ice, but the convenient ice cubes 
also make demands upon the unit, and 
extra power is used in their manufacture. 
A generous use of these, therefore, will 
affect operating cost. So will the freezing 
of desserts in the ice pans. 

As in the use of (Continued on page 205) 
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God takes plenty of time for His work. 
soil in a day, nor man into His image as 


CoRITICISM 


0A Little Lesson in True Ualues 


STOOD with a group of friends on 
the veranda of a beautiful clubhouse, 
looking out across an emerald carpet 
to a blue lake shimmering under a 
perfect summer sky. Men and women, 
dabs of white and bright colors, dotted the 
green like tropical birds. It was a moment 
of perfection. You felt that the Supreme 
Photographer might be saying, “Now, 
now, snap it quickly before anything spoils 
it!’ . . . But already it was too late. 
A woman beside me, her eyes slipping this 
way and that like beads of mercury, had 
come upon a flaw, and she needs must 
proclaim it: “Just look at that girl in 
high-heeled shoes at a country club!” 

Her voice was harsh, her tone censorious, 
her face twisted in disapproval. I lowered 
my eyes. A woman near us also wore 
high-heeled shoes. She moved quictly 
away Gone was the exaltation of the 
moment, like a child’s balloon pricked by a 
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pin—and I felt much like bursting into 
tears like any other child. 

I had had an unfortunate vacationing: 
Some summers, you know, you have a 
dream of a lovely thing to do with your 
precious bit of carefree time, and you set 
out to do it, and everything seems going 
so delightfully—and then something hap- 
pens to spoil it. And you feel personally 
despoiled, for there’s nothing so dishearten- 
ing as a marred dream. I had turned my 
back on surf, and mountains, and fishing 
streams, and had gone for a visit to a little 
inland town I had known as a young girl 
and had never seen since. A town where 
I'd loved to wade creeks, and ride horse- 
back, and say “He loves me, he loves me 
not,”’ to dandelion heads. And I had met 
old friends, and they had been hospitable, 
and there had been long talks with frequent 
punctuations of “Don’t you remember 
this?” and “Have you forgotten that?” 


ee ea 





Granite does not turn to 
we count the generations 


The Higuesr 


By 
Anne Shannon 
Monroe 


and elderly people had been visited who 
triumphantly showed me early photographs 
with dates and ages and everything on 
the back, and young people who proudly 
showed me their babies—and I had been 
to the graves of those I had known who 
no longer walked about the lovely earth 
, I was just beginning to tell myself 
that there was nothing quite so dear in all 
the world as a cosy little town where every 
one knew every one else—when—when the 
other began to happen. ; 
There had been a party, and now It 
was over, and a small group of us were 
on the way home together. 
“My dear, don’t you think Mrs. Carter's 
home is lovely?” came the eager query. 
Yes, indeed, it was lovely, I agreed. 
“Everything in it brand new—not an 


old stick of furniture from garret to 
cellar!” 
Yes, I had (Continued on page 201) 
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Cream of Tomato Soup 
at its best! 


Just taste it prepared with 
Campbell’s—a rich, smooth, 
deliciously satisfying soup 
which is extra-nourishing and 
appealing to the appetite. 

the directions on the can. 
So easily made! 


There’s the glow of the sun in this tempting 
soup! Every spoonful brings to your lips the 
goodness and tonic wholesomeness of the most 
glorious full-ripe tomatoes, sweetened right on the 
vines and made into soup the very day they 
are plucked! 

In Campbell’s famous kitchens the rich juices 
and tomato ‘‘meat”’ are strained through mesh as 
fine as pin-points. So the smooth puree that 
remains contains only the most delicious and 
nourishing parts of the tomato. 


In giant tureens of pure nickel, golden butter 
is blended in and our French chefs add the fresh 
herbs and other seasoning that make the flavor 
all the more enticing. What a treat! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY 


» CAMDEN,N.Y.,U.S 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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~ prevents the blisters | 


ONITE Ointment is a new 
friend to depend on in sum- 
mer after you have been exposed 
to the heat of the sun. It cools sun- 
burned skin, soothes it, eases it. 
Spread Zonite Ointment all over 
the inflamed tissues. You will find 
that it relieves pain and irritation. 
Prevents blisters and sores. 


Body deodorant in 
vanishing cream form 


Zonite Ointment is a real body deodor- 
ant, absolutely non-injurious. It does 
not close the pores or otherwise inter ‘ere 
with the normal functioning of the skin. 
Aromatic, greaseless, stainless. Disap- 
pears like a vanishing cream. An appli- 
cation or two a day, to the perspiration 
centers, is sufficient to- 
keep all traces of odor 
away in summer weather. 


This new ointment 
soothes swollen and in- 
*& flamed feet. Neutral- 


izes thepoison of mosquito 
bites; 


and other insect 
also the poison 
oak and other plants. 





of ivy, 


For maintaining a a 
antiseptic action Zonit 
Ointment is invaluable. It con- 


tains the active principle of 
liquid Zonite in a convenient 
form for skin irritations, abra- 
sions and infections. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO. 
Postum Building, 250 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 
stores; 50c for 


Lowile: aoe 


Ointment 


Full directions in every package 
_— <—- = «= ——— e943 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CO | 
250 Park Ave..New York, N.Y. 
(] Please se nd me a free copy of the Zonite Ointment ] 
booklet. [] Also send sample tube, for whichis en- 
closed 6c for postage and packing ] 


On sale at drug 


Please print name 


Name 
Address 


City. 
(In Canada 


165 Dufferin St., Toronto ) 
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| Baby-to-come.” 


‘HEALTH 


cA Service for 


and@ HAPPINESS 


C.L-U B 
~Mothers-To-Be 


and the -Mothers of Wee Babie; 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D, 


A SURE FOOTING 


EAR MorTHerRS OF THE HEALTH 
Happiness CLus: 

You will have a splendid chance now, 
in summertime, to watch your children walk 
barefoot. ‘“‘But,’’ I hear you say, “people have 
told me that is ‘bad’ for the feet!” No, it is 
not; not in itself. It isn’t the lack of foot cover- 
|ing that need concern you, barring such inci- 
dents as splinters or broken glass, but the 
mechanics of walking—how the child wses the 
foot. That’s what counts. They can misuse a 
foot just as badly in shoes or in even the best 
A human foot is a beautifully 
made piece of mechanism, with two arches, 
one in the ball of the foot, the transverse or 
and the other the longitudinal 


AND 


one. 

A straightforward “Indian” type walk makes 
for the strongest foot. Toeing out is very hard 
on the foot and is apt to lead to a relaxation 
of the long arch, a “rolling in” of the ankle 
called “pronation.” There should be no side- 
ways motion of the ankle as you walk. Watch 
especially for that. It is most weakening for 
the foot, especially if the individual is over- 
weight. Examine the feet of your children! 
And here is something in which every one in 
the family can join, with shoes and stockings 
off and sitting around in a circle. Grade each 
other—give credit for the good points and de- 
duct for the poor ones. It’s good fun as well as 
really illuminating to check yourself up at 
the same time. 

First, examine the foot at rest—are the toes 
pinched and are some of them curved and 
pushed under the others, or are they straight 
with a space ne:.. the great toe as they should 
be? Are there any red, rubbed areas or cal- 
luses along the These are sure evi 
cences of pressure, of too short a stocking or a 
shoe that rubbed or did not fit. The older you 
grow, the more surely you will show these tell- 
tale evidences if you wear the wrong shoes 
the enlarged great toe joint, the bunion, the 
hammer toe, the thickened toe nails—totally 
unnecessary handicaps, every one! 

Practice first upon yourself. Stand natur- 
ally. Note how you stand, whether there is 
toeing out of one or both feet and whether the 
ankles roll in. These are poor points. Then 
make a print of your foot by dampening it and 
stepping upon an unglazed paper. If -” wish 
a permanent record, paint with a soft brush 
the sole of the foot witha solution I shall describe, 
then rise from a sitting position and step for- 
ward upon a white paper, letting that foot bear 
the weight of the body, then step off. This 
record can be made at any age and, compared 
from year to year, gives a good index of the 
condition of the longitudinal arch. A 
arch print will show the ball of the foot and 
the heel with a thin connecting line along the 
outer side. A poor longitudinal arch will show 


sides? 


Lor vl 


YEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect vour baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr 


Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
It will be sent promptly. 


a flat print of the entire sole of the foot. 
there are all gradations between these. 

We use Tincture of Ferri Chloride 60 c.c. 
glycerine 5 c.c. and enough alcohol to mak: 
100 ¢.c. This solution will keep, it is harmless 
the yellow color soon wears off, and the im 
pression on the paper darkens with age. 

In older children and adults whose anterior 
arch is low there will be a callus under the 
ball of the foot. Young children usually have 
a good anterior arch; that is, you see a con 
vexity under the ball such as shows in the palm 
of the hand when you curve the fingers. 

Here, then, are the good points to judge 
wide toes, no crowding, no corns, straight-foot 
standing and walking with feet parallel, no pro 
nation, a hollow under the anterior arch, and 
a good longitudinal when bearing the weight 
of the body. One other point is the flexibility 
of the tendon back of the heel. When you flex 
the foot toward the body, it should bend back 
beyond a right angle. 

For children who pronate badly and have a 
tendency to a low long arch, wedging the inner 
edge of the heel helps. This you should not 
do for children with markedly bowed legs. 
And it would be wiser to consult your physician 
in any case, as his judgment must be obtained 
as to the height of the wedge. Usually it is 
1 inch for small children and % inch for the 
older with more marked pronation. The wedge 
is inserted only on the inner side of the heel 
area, and the leather wedge diminishes to noth 
ing at the midline. 

Here are some simple foot exercises which 
serve to keep a good foot in trim and make 
weak feet stronger. 

Toe gripping—curve the toes under strongly’, 
then relax. Do this standing with feet straight 
forward and pull up on the inner side of the 
foot at the same time. Or sitting, with toes 
pointing slightly in. Keep all the toes on the 
floor all the time. 

Walk on your heels around the room with 
feet toecing in. Play a marble game as you 
would a potato race. The rules are: you may 
run, using your whole foot, toward the marbles 
and pick up one or as many as you can wit! 
your toes; then walk on your heels, carrying the 
marbles in your toes, to the box at the other 
end of the This is good fun and com 
bines several muscle-building exercises. 

Also we suggest the use of the Japanes 
sandal as a bedroom slipper when the little foot 
grows big enough. If you have ever worn thes 
slippers, you will know how hard you hav: 
to work your muscles to keep them on—it i 
quite a trick, especially walking upstairs. .\ 
unconscious foot exercise! 


on se 


And 


room. 


SQUALLY mepestent ‘ the sine series 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will b: 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEFPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y 
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Mother: “I’ve been tempted at 
different times into trying all sorts of 
soaps. I bought chips, powders and 
many new-fangled cleaners that claim 
to do about everything but the iron- 
ing and mending. But I always come 
back to Fels-Naptha. Nothing else 
gives so much help, and is so easy on 


the clothes.” 


Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it wonderful 
how Fels-Naptha helps! I didn’t 
realize how much until I tried other 
soaps. Then I began to see the 
difference. It must be the naptha, or 
the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with 
Fels-Naptha to get my clothes clean 











| Just knew you would come back fo Fels-N aptha!” 


and sweet and white. And I just 
love the naptha odor don’t you?” 
Thousands upon thousands of other 
women after trying “chips, powders 
and many new-fangled cleaners” 
have also come back to Fels-Naptha. 
And for a very good reason. 
Fels-Naptha gives you extra help 
you cannot get from any other soap, no 
matter what its form, or color, or shape, 
or price. That’s because it is more 
than soap—a great deal more than 
just “naptha soap.” It is good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined for perfect teamwork in 


one golden bar. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 


In using advertisements see page 6 101 






















Ask your grocer for a bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Smell its clean naptha 
odor. 

Then prove the extra helpfulness 
of Fels-Naptha by trying it in your 
home. = 

No matter how you prefer to wash 
clothes—in a washing machine or tub—in 
boiling, lukewarm or cool water—you can 
get more help from Fels-Naptha than from 
any other soap. Millions of women are 
getting the benefit of this extra help. Why 


not you? 


a= Gas 


Camping or traveling thissummer? Be 
sure to have Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 
Loosens ground-in dirt from clothes so 
easily. Removes grease from dishes, even 


Ww ith cool water. 


ODOR © Fels & Co. 
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Ar. a 
SERVICE 


to Tooth Brush Users 


How many times have you resolved, at brushing 
time, to “buy a new tooth brush today”? — And 
then found that even in spite of your good in- 
tentions you had forgotten! 


Tooth brushes are hard to remem! ber to buy. They 
don’t “use up” like dentifrices d ». Yet putting off 
buying a new one too long not only robs you of 
full benefits from your daily brushings, but may 
cause actual harm 





To help you remember this bit of shopping vital 
to your health, we have devised the attractive 
ReminderCabinet shown above. When you see 
it displayed on a retailer's counter, you have him 
to thank for a double service First, he is remind- 
ing you to b uy the tooth brush you've been for- 
getting, and, Second, he is advising a West's 
—the brush that fits the mouth and cleans teeth 


clean—INSIDE, OUTSIDE and BETWEEN. 


moernr 
gs IT FITS! 
Built to the pat- 
tern of the human 
mouth. Dr. West's 

‘ooth Brush cor 
tacts every curve 
and angle 
crevice. While al 
most any tooth 
brush will clear 
outside 











(See Diagram.) 














and 


TOO’ ri BRU SI 


There’s a Dr. West's To 


1th Brush for every member of 
Youth’s, 35¢; Child’s 
At all good dealers. 


the family. I Adult's, s0c; 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75« 
July 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


Combined with Household Discoveries 
From our Readers 


The Radio Season 

Radio season suggests a precaution that care 
be used in moving storage batteries around 
the house. Battery acid left even a short time 
on fabric may destroy it. Should such an 
acid be spilled on rugs, carpets, or clothing, 
immediately saturate the spot with concen- 
trated ammonia (use it with care) or a strong 
solution of washing or laundry soda to neutral- 
ize the acid. Then repeatedly wash out the 
spot with clear water. If a spot or stain is 
left, consult a responsible cleaning and dyeing 


firm that they may suggest a method of re- 
claiming the same. 


In the Garage 

By all means have a washstand with hot water 
installed in your garage if you wish to have your 
white paint saved from finger marks and your 
nice towels protected from stains. It seems that 
almost half the dirt is kept out of the house 
in this way, for many are the jobs that require hot 
water and can now be completed in the garage. 


Mrs. H. G., Calif. 


For Afternoon Tea 

A delicious sandwich for 
the following: Butter both sides of the bread, 
spread orange marmalade between each two slices; 
then lay in a pan and crisp in . hot oven. _ Serve 


at once. Mrs. W. A. O., R. I. 


For the Children’s Clothes 


Since I installed a piece of stout molding 

tudded with small hooks on the inside of the closet 
door just two and one-half feet from the floor, 
little Miss Two-Vear-Old thinks it quite a lark 
to hang up her clothes as soon as she takes them 
of. A low shelf across one end of tne closet 
makes a handy and easily reached position for 
her little shoes. ‘‘As the twig is bent, so the tree 
inclines.” And this little twig is being bent 
toward neatness. Mrs. L. M., Mo. 


afternoon tea is 


Porcelain-Top Tables 

Every housekeeper should recognize the 
fact that the high surface gloss of porcelain 
enamel table tops is dulled by acid, milk, or 
watermarks. However, these dull spots do not 
afiect the sanitary aspect of the porcelain, nor 
the serviceability of the table top. The Insti- 
tute believes that notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, the porcelain enamel top is a 
wise purchase. 


The Medicine Chest 

I have found a way of keeping 
chest in as careful a manner as 
cabinet. How many of us know when a medicine 
too old to be effective? The realization of my 
ignorance along this line came to me when the 
baby’s doctor ordered argyrol and mentioned 
the fact that it is not good after six weeks. Not 
when my supply was purchased, I 


my medicine 
my kitchen 


remembering 





on pti d the bottle and had it refilled, di uling the 

bel. Since then I always ask the druggist 
how long each medicine remain effective, 
and date cach bot' e before plac in rit in my me - 


g 
cine chest. You will find upon inquiry that many 


roncuwa 


A on) AD a F 


drugs need frequent 


Helping the Children in Spelling and 
Arithmetic 


My children under ’teen-age are being helped 


in writing, spelling, and arithmetic by taking 
down my grocery order from dictation. Then 
at the store they affix the grocer’s prices, add 


them up, and count their change to complete the 
transaction correctly, I always send the children 
on these errands at other than rush hours, so that 


the groceryman will have time to bother with them 
Their spelling has been helped particularly, as 
I have caught up words like “‘spinage, lettice, 
soup erbs, cantelope, veel.” And they do not 
regard this as studying, but as a game. 

Mrs. M. P. D., Md. 


To Tempt the Appetite of a Sick Child 
I have found when slices of bread are cut into 
shapes of animals with cooky cutters, then dried 
thoroughly and toasted, a sick child will enjoy 
them much more than plain toasted bread. 
Mes. 2.4.0.4, 8.6. 


A Young Mothers’ Bridge Club 

Here is a suggestion for young mothers without 
maids, who do not wish to give up all social 
activities. I learned of this novel idea the other 
day when substituting at a bridge club. This was 
a two-table club, but instead of the usual eight, 
it was composed of nine members. The mothers 
brought their children with them, and upon 
arrival, the hostess put the children into one of 
the rear rooms, where a collection of toys had 
been assembled, and she took the responsibility 
for them. She did not play cards at all, just 
serving as general manager of the party. That 
day there were four small children, ranging from 
three to six, who kept cach other company by 
playing together; also, there were two babies, 
both around nine months old, who were put into 
a big crib with toys, and they entertained each 
other nicely. Sometimes, when a mother was 
“dummy,” she would go out and look in on the 
children, and perhaps bring the baby in to sit 
on her lap or in the back of her chair while she 
went on with her playing. When the simple 
refreshments were served at the bridge tables, the 
children had a lovely “tea party” of milk and 
crackers at an adjoining table. You can not 
imagine how smoothly everything worked out. 
The children entertained cach other, leaving the 
mothers free to enjoy their bridge, without putting 
any undue burden upon the hostess. 


Mrs. E.R. R., N.Y. 


Preserving Wild Flowers 

We are not vandals, but sometimes, in the 
course of a motor trip, we see some wild flowers 
which are both beautiful and plentiful and which 
we would feel quite free to gather, if it were not 
for the fact that they usually arrive at home wilted 
and ruined. A florist told me to carry with me 
several large paper bags; to pluck the flowers 
and deposit them carefully within the bag, folding 
down the top so that both light and air are ex 
cluded. He declared that thus I could carry my 
blossoms home in triumph, and experiment 
showed me that he s poke the truth. It is a valu 
able discovery, for one often wishes to convey cut 
flowers to a distance. 


Miss R. H., N 


Flowers For the Sickroom 

Whenever I send flowers to a sickroom (either 
in a home or in a hospital) I insist that the 
florist shall substitute some other green stuff for 
the asparagus fern that is so very popular 
While the asparagus is beautiful, it has a 
annoying habit of dropping its tiny fronds all 
over the table or mantel piece on which it is placed 
And while the food and medicines are supposed 
to be kept away from the flowers, it often happens 
that there are emergencies when something mus 
be put down “just anywhere.” In these emergencie 
the medicine glass sometimes inconveniently find 
its face underneath the flower vase. Considering 
the health of the patient, it is undesirable to 
have the droppings from the asparagus in either 
food or medicine glass. 


Mrs. J.W. B., N. J. 





























| Mrs eeinald 
“Vander bilf 


Says 


“,.. together they constitute as 
simple, swift and effectual a 
method of caring for the skin 
as has yet been discovered”’ 


HE lovely younger women of 
society have learned that even 
in the proud bloom of youth 
it pays to keep the lamp of 
beauty filled and trimmed. 

Mrs. 





for instance, Vander- 


Listen, 
bilt:—“‘ Youthfulness is the real pot of 
gold at the end of every woman's rain- 


bow. How to keep it, how to achieve it is 
her goal.” 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s beauty is like a star 


—cool, white, apart. 
and thrilling. 


It is unexpected— 


As Miss Gloria Morgan she “ 
"in the great cap- 
itals of Europe. Then 
came her brilliant mar- 
riage intooneofAmerica’s 
most celebrated families, 
followed by the birth of 
a lovely baby girl. 


danced at 
court 


Marriage, mothere 
hood, houses in New 
York and Newport—re- 
sponsibilities have only 
increased Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s conviction that 
beauty 
care. 


must have wise 
“Pond’s Two Creams, 
she says, “are a wonderful help to this 
coveted| end—they cleanse the skin, keep- 
ing it fresh and firm. And protect it, 
giving it a velvety finish. Together they 
constitute as simple, swift and effectual a 
method of caring for the skin as has yet 
been discovered.” 


Care for your skin as follows daily 
Whenever your skin needs cleansing use Pond’s 
Cold Cream, After you return from an outing 
and always at night before retiring, pat it gen- 
throat, 
Let it stay on a few moments that its 
soft fine oils may sink down, down into the 


erously over the surface of your face, t 
hands. 





The TWO CREAMS which cleanse, 
»» tone and preserve your delicate skin 








T he shimmer of white taffeta, the daring of black velvet in this exquisite period 
Lanvin frock, conspire to heighten MRS. VANDERBILT'S exotic beauty 


skin’s deep cells, forcing out 
all dust, dirt and face pow- 
4 soft cloth or facial 
tissue removes all cream and 
pore-deep dirt. 
doubly sure, pat fresh cream 
on again. Remove 
Finish with a dash of 


der. 
To make 


once 
more, 
cold water ora rub with ice. 

If your skin has been ex- 
posed to sun and wind or if 


it tends to dryness, after the 
bedtime cleansing pat on 
more Pond’s Cold Cream 


it until morning. 
all the un- 
brings 


and leave 
It smooths out 
little 
and fresh to start the day. 


ovely lines, 


you supple 
glands and 
at the 
Repeated cleansings with Pond’s 


Oiliness means overactive oil 


these in turn mean congestion base of 
the pores. 
will eliminate every trace of oiliness and bring 
back a soft, —like satin without the 
sheen. 


clear tone 
After every cleansing with Pond’ s Co 


except the 


Cream thinly. 


ld Cream, 


e bedtime one, apply Pond's Vanishing 
It v anishes, 
sitely smooth surface, a translucent loveliness. 
Whisk it on and 
You 
won't forever have to be daubing your nose tn 
public. 


leaving an exqui- 


And now for your powder. 


see how beautifully it lies and lingers! 


And go out, now, without apprehension 





In using advertisements see page 6 


Turn your 
cannot harm you— 


Laugh at the wind. 
They 


as you are by 


for your skin. 
nose up at the sun. 
spared, protected, this delicate 
film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Buy and try Pond’s Creams. See for your- 
self that Mrs. Vanderbilt speaks truly when 
she says, “‘They constitute as effectual a 


method of caring for the skin as has yet been 


discov ered.” 
Other women of beauty and 
who have praised Pond’: 
Her Majesty THE 
THE 


SOC ial prestige 
Creams are: 
QvueEN or RouMANIA 
Marie DE BourBon 
Tue DucuHesse DE RICHELIEt 

Mrs. Witi1am E, Borau 

Miss MorGAN 

Mrs. NicHoLtas LonawortH 

Miss Maryorte OELRICHS 


Miss ELInor PATTERSON 


PRINCESSE 


ANNE 


Miss CamILia LivinGston 


ree 0 re Why not try Pond’s Two Creams, 
Mife free? Mail coupon for tubes of 
e vd instructions for using them. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. G 


135 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your fre 


Name = 


Street 





City Stat . — 
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tubes of Pond’s Creams. ¥& 


Have had twosuits already | 
\from you, and as I have) 
formerly advised you they 
have been absolutely satis- 
factory. I not only admire 
their wearing qualities (I 
can’t wear out the first suit 
at all), but I admire par- 
ticularly the fact that the 
cloth don't shine, and it 
keeps its shape splendidly 
when made up, and conse- | 
quently one always feels | 
| well dressed—and is really | 


well dressed. 
A. D. M., Detroit, Mjch. 
June 10, 1924 











Iamkeeping theothersam-| 
ples for friends who ask\ 
|where I found such home-| 
‘spun which will stand a) 
\drenching and keep its 


\shape. MissH. S.. New York, N. Y.| 
February 21, 1924 





Your prompt attention to 
my order is only surpassed | | 
by the quality of your| 


goods. A. W. S., Boston, Mass. | 
December 1, 1923 





Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and shag- 
@y—they are rugged and strong, but are as beau- 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every color and shade 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun is returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we have built by hand in our own wood 
shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights 

*Regular.”' a very substantial, closely woven 
cloth, weighs about 7', to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide 

Light Weight,’ precisely the same varn, but 
has 300 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits 

*Overcoat,’’ three threads drawn together 
making a triple thread. Overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the vard 

** Scotch Blackface ’’—Made of genuine Scotch 
Biackface wool, imported from Scotland. ideal 
for men's golf suits, business suits and ladies’ 
coats. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits | 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 

Regular weights $3.50 per vard 
Light weights 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per vard 
Scotch $3.20 per vard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a lady's 
suit 

Samples costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
on request 

All orders direct to you by parcel post. 


Biltmore Industries 
Grove Park Inn Asheville, N. C. 


$3.25 per yard 


| 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns 
July 
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By 
ELAINE, 
Entertainment 
Editor 





| CBrid es Showers — ne 
Pirthdayrfaney C am mes— 


Seurror Painter 1 Vases 


RIDES’ Showers, or Announcement Party, 
day and Love” 
10C; 


and Birth- 
most popular 
and fancy crépe 


Bridge Parties 
Celebrations are the 
types of summer entertaining, 


roc; “Health, Wealth, 
Birthday Celebrations for all ages, 
Directions for Making Six Fancy Crépe 





paper costumes, which you can make yourself Paper Costumes (illustrated), roc; “Money- 
for the summer dance or party, Making Bazaar” for charity, 
are always in demand. Elaine —_ = - church, school, club, or pri 
has written instructions for Bf , : vate affair, adaptable to a 
all these things, and any one of ; large or small occasion, toc; 
the following sets may be ‘‘Happyscope 


Horoscopes . 
with a happy horoscope for 
every month in the year, toc. 
For each of these sets of in 
structions, send roc in stamps 
3 to Elaine, Entertainment Ed 
z . . 

itor, Good Housekeeping, 119 
West goth St., New York City. 


ordered for ten cents apiece: 
New Party, 
with suggestions for the Popu- 
Fally 
and 


Summer Bridge 
lar Author Progressive 
cards, table 
fortunes 


decorations 


106 “Showers of 


Diamonds Brice Shower Le ee 


ecissor-Painted Vases 


SCISSOR PAINTING is a fascinating occasion); or the “Irish Bull and Blarney Stone 


summer diversion. It consists of decorating Party” (originally planned for St.Patrick’s Day, 
pottery vases with lovely, gay designs and but also appropriate for any lively party). 

patterns cut from colored crépe papers, and Scissor painting is something new which 
then painting them with a sealing wax paint. the summer hostess will welcome as a means 


Upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, Elaine will of amusing her guests for a long afternoon, 


send full instructions for doing this work, perhaps after a luncheon party, or during an 
together with either of the following parties: afternoon tea. It offers an easy and inexpen 


“Red-Hot Hearts 
for 


as well as a souvenir for cach 
excuse for getting together. 


arranged — sive 


lor any 


Party” 
Day, but 


originally 
suitable 


amusement, 
guest 


Valentine’ and an 


The vases at 
left show only 
a few of the 
many varictt 
of scissor 
painted vases 
which may be 
decorated ith 
many fascinal 
ing designs 
















































































The Foyous Satisfaction 


That Only Cadillac (an Give 


— —______, 








The young man who drove 
his first car yesterday is no 
fresher in his enthusiasm | 
than the owner of a new, | 
go-degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac who has driven 
the Cadillac year after year 
for a dozen years. 


all the delusions of inex- 
perience—the other from 
the ripened realization that 
all of his experience has 





spirit is abroad in the 
land—-a spirit which has 
weighed its own less happy 


experience against, the 
everlasting satisfaction of 
the Cadillac owner—and 
found that other experi- 
ence lacking. 


| It seems strange to say at 

this late date that Cadillac 
| has come into its own— 
|| but it is true because the ex- 
| perience of years has shown 











| 

| 
The one extracts joy from | i 

| 

| 








brought to him nothing so 
fine as this new, go-degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac. 


The Cadillac market is bubbling over 
everywhere with delight in this new ex- 
pression of Cadillac fitness for fine manu- 
facture—and growing in sales volume as 
no Cadillac before ever inspired it to grow. 
New hosts of owners are coming to the 
go-degree Cadillac because a new buying 


Pri ca tron 


$2905 


(pwara, 


to thousands that the oft 
repeated promise of equality with Cadillac 
has not been fulfilled. 


All the millions of car owners in America 
have always admitted that their own pri- 
vate estimate of the last word in motoring 
was Cadillac—Now thousands are acting 
upon their conviction because they fully 
realize at last that there is no substitute for 


the deep satisfaction of Cadillac ownership. 


f. 0. 6. Detroit 


CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF 





GENERAL 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Is your baby 
drinking germs 
at nursing-time? 


Of course you are care- 
the 
preparation of the milk 


ful about correct 


baby drinks! But—are 
you as careful in select- 
ing the 
nursing bottle for the little fellow? 





most scientific 


You may be inviting a serious 
illness for your 
baby if you 
use a nursing 

bottle like this. : uaa 

Note how diffi- 

cult it would 





be to clean the inside curves and 
’ 


angles of this bottle! These are the 
places where germs like to cling. 
gut—ibe nursing bottle with the 


straight sides, and broad mouth, and 


no neck, f=? 
like this [7 il 


i 
1} 
| 


i 


should always be 


who realize that baby’s bottle should 


used by mothers 
be as easy to clean as a drinking glass. 

The 
Nursing Bottle has a breast that is 


improved, patented Hygeia 
soft and flexible, and so like mother’s 


that baby takes to it naturally—and 








weaning is made easy. Sold by 
drug stores everywhere. Endorsed 
by thousands of doctors. 
_ 
* 
\ 
4 
A 
Sf 
/ 
7 
s 
" 
; > 
4 
i z The Hyveia, the mod- 
4 s. 
é | 4 ern, safe nursing boule, 
* 4 does away with danger 
t 5 ous germ-carriers —the 
I brush, the funnel, and 
cul the narrow nech 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
rir 


ING BOTTLE 
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Dee. 


WILEY’S 


uestion-Bor 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wonderful in Etiology 


During a wa 


} 





DR. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 


vitamins. How are we 
going to eat starch with 


S pamphlets: for children, “Artificial out eating all these 
vss Sy ti Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘“‘The Feed- things at the same time? 
t by rut ing of Older Children’; for adults, The starch in the wheat 
washboar “Constipation,”’ ‘““Reducing Weight,”’ grain should be eaten 
senee fri “Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- with the protein in the 
Could nancy and Lactation,” and “Hy-- grain. If starch and 
be w t peracidity and Fermentation.” These wheat protein can be 
ate sd pamphlets will be sent for five cents eaten together, why not 

in stamps each and a stamped, potatoes and meats? 
juiescent since? addressed envelope. All those inter- 
Mrs. R. &., Be ested in health should send a stamped ~— probably in the Small 
The wonderful etio self-addressed envelope for the ques- Intestine 
etal atl sok “tlie neem tionnaire designed for The League 
: . for Longer Life. With its aid, your Will you kindly tell me 
with the washing ma- & »y whether raw apples are d 


hine” is worthy of more exact physical 


than a passing notice. 
I think his discovery 
should be commemorated by some _ public 
testimonial, or a fountain might be erected 
in the center of the town, showing various 
women doing their washing in the old-fashioned 
all with large swellings in their necks. 
The idea is entirely new, but to a man like 
myself with a limited supply of knowledge, his 
idea seems to be pure “bunk.” I shall expect 
to hear a salesman of chewing-gum 
praise his wares as a remedy for goiter. And 
why should not the man who wants to sell you 
a new stove find the principal cause of goiter 


way, 


soon 


in the old stove? The possibilities for goiter 
etiology seem to be unlimited. 
I Often Feel the Same Way 
prt G Housekeeping 
After reading a few answers of Dr. Wiley on baby 
| \ i re tt? ty ret some ! who KI ws 
je before he fires so many 
\ f these are suitable 
C.L. J., HM. D., Pa 
I am quite in sympathy with C. L. J., M. D. 
I am xt prescribing tor si k babies, however, 
t for those in normal heath. I can not 
agine a condition of normal health in a 
aby where artificial foods are desirable. In 
cases of disease where a doctor is in attendance, 
| always refuse to criticize his scheme of feeding. 
I might suggest to Dr. C. L. J. that Nature’s 


method of feeding hea thy children is probably 
not better than, any artificial 


as good as, if 
scheme that has ever been discovered. 


Dietitians as Well as Doctors Frequently 
Differ 
vt eratur f Dr. J. H. Tildes 
Vild Healt D« r, ¢ He st 


I have no quarrel with Dr. Tilden’s theory in 
regard of the improper time of eating starch If 
il] dietitians agreed what a monotonous time 
ve would all have The very essence of pro- 
opposition and denunciation With 

1 complete agreement among dietitians we 
uld all become so lazy that no further 
progre would be possible. I should like, 
ywever, to call Dr. Tilden’s attention to 
ne or two fact First, the fact that starch 
LK¢ up ibout half of all our food; and, 
econd, that starch, as Nature intended it 


hould be eaten, is always wrapped up with all 
the that make a wholesome 
et, namely, protein, fat, minerals, and 


other element 


condition 
determined and improvement made 


may be gested in the stomach or in 
the intestine I am very 
fond of them and eat one at 
night regularly. They seem 
of gas in the intestines 
? G.,Ga 


to give me a great deal 


Apples contain chiefly sugar and malic acid, 
also they have a large quantity of pectose, the 
jelifying re-agent. They contain only small 
quantities of protein. The protein is partially 
digested in the stomach. The sugar, the mali 
acid, and the pectose are digested chiefly in 


the small intestine. The final digestion of 
the protein also occurs there. The de 
velopment of the gas in the stomach, 


after eating apples, is probably due to thi 
fermentation of the sugar in the apples 
You can control this to some extent by cooking 
the apples and bringing all the contents of the 
food you eat to boiling temperature for a few 
minutes, and then cooling before swallowing 
This treatment will kill the yeasts and thus 
tend to prevent fermentation 


Milk Principally 


Will you please tell me w liet you would recommend 
for a rhal 1 f r I find stare 
’ ly getables a 
fru EJ. Gao 


There are many things which must be taken 
into consideration in catarrhal conditions of 
the stomach, which can only be discovered 
by the attending physician. Even if the 
stomach is free of ulcer, or other organi 
troubles, a milk diet will be found most useful 
In case of ulcers or malignant conditions, mill 
is of still greater importance. If milk is not 
palatable in the fresh state, it usually is when 
artificially soured. In the latter case it is not 
so constipating. Finely comminuted vegetabk 
and fruits, or the juices of vegetables and 
fruits, may be used helpfully with the mill 
diet and especially if a tendency to constipa 
tion is developed. Many people think t! 
stomach is the sole organ of digestion. It 1 
rather a depot to receive the food. The on! 
important digestive process that takes plac 
in this organ is the liquefaction of protein. 


Eprror’s Note: In his reply in the May issu 
to Miss M. C. K., who had asked about t 
relative value of Klim, evaporated milk, ar 
fresh milk, when used in 
creamed soups, Dr. Wiley reiterated his co 
viction that ‘fresh, pure raw milk” is the be 
drink for a child. In warning against the u 
of fresh milk whose origin is not known, ho 
ever, Dr. Wiley merely advised that the mi 
be boiled, omiting to state that in this case 

evaporated or powdered milk would be a 
acceptable substitute. 


whole cocoa al 
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By Nell Clare Splitstone 


EN often make the 
! criticism that wo- 

men don’t know 
how to rest; that when they 
should be resting they are 
simply killing time; that 
they spend their leisure to 
no account and are always 
tired. Most women 
promptly deny the accusa- 
tion with feeling, perhaps 
because there is a grain of 
truth in it that hurts. ‘If woman’s work were 
ever done,” they say, “getting rest would be 
simple enough, but the home-maker must 
take her rest when and as she can.” 

Practically all women have their own favor- 
ite ways of resting. Their rest cures will range 
all the way from a cup of strong tea on wash 
day to a month’s vacation at the beach. 
Gardening brings rest and happiness to thou- 
sands of men and women, and an even larger 
number find their escape from the day’s 
problems in books. The business woman 
likes an occasional orgy of housework, while 
the home-maker revels in the business affairs 
of her club. Sometimes a hobby furnishes 
the inspiration for a life work. as the love of 
wild things inspired the writings of Emma- 
Lindsay Squier and of Herbert Ravenel Sass. 
Swimming, tramping, dancing, and motoring 
are some of the ways in which Fanny 
Heaslip Lea rests, and traveling, playing out- 
door games, and tending a rose garden help 
I. A. R. Wylie to forget her strenuous work 
hours. 

Che woman who is habitually tired probably 
has missed the most important point in the art 
of resting; that is, the correct balance between 
her work and her play. I happen to know a 
public school teacher who for years had 
suffered from nerve exhaustion and conse- 
quently had been a frequent victim of colds 
and kindred ills. Her physician, realizing that 
she was carrying her responsibility twenty- 
four hours of the day, told her what she needed 
most was a hobby. Later it became necessary 
for her to have a car of her own, but she had 
anervous dread of driving it. However, she 
finally tackled the job in earnest and found 
to her unbounded joy, that driving a car was 
the very hobby she had been looking for. As 
a result her health improved rapidly, and she 
is now almost entirely well. At last she found 
the proper balance—her favorite work plus a 


If you 


letin Service, 
Street, New J 


GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


want to keep 
complexion, improve a bad one, 
or correct otliness, blackheads, 
sallowness or other defects that 
mar your skin, 
bulletin, “Good Complexions.” 
Send to Good Housekeeping Bul- 


heal 


hobby—which is the first 
essential in the art of rest- 
ing. 

Then, in addition to this 
main balance she will need 
to preserve the finer bal 
ances in both her work and 
her play. In the school 
room there will be periods of 
work, alternating with 
periods when the windows 
will be thrown open and 
teacher and children will practice physical 
exercises. In her hours of recreation with her 
car she will need to preserve this balance 
also, driving only as long as it is recreation. 

One of the hardest things for women to do 
is to avoid tense nerves. Fortunate is the 
woman who is able to relax completely and 
take the necessary forty winks in the afternoon. 
The nervous, high-strung woman especially 
needs to cultivate the nap habit, for it is she 
who is most in need of extra sleep. Extreme 
nervousness can be greatly relieved by letting 
cold water from the faucet run over the pulse 
for a few minutes and then shaking the hands 
as if to shake the nervousness from the finger- 
tips. Slapping the patient smartly across the 
shoulders for a minute or two is another good 
way relax the nerves. Women whose 
duties prevent an afternoon nap often are able 
to employ spare moments in physical and 
mental relaxation by sitting in a comfortable 
position, closing the eyes, and repeating some 
inspirational or restful statement. 

Bath enthusiasts difler as to time and tem 
perature, soaps and bath salts, but all agree 
that nothing rests them quite so much as a 
good bath. Some must have a cold 
in the morning, others a warm, cleansing bat! 
to make them feel at their best to begin the day, 
while others have an invigorating bath at the 
close of the business day and then dress in fresh 
clothes for dinner. 

Some maintain that the whole problem of 
resting depends upon the feet, for when their 
feet hurt they are tired all over. Relief for 
hot, tired, aching feet may be obtained by 
bathing them in alum water and changing the 
stockings and shoes. When there is not time 
for that, a cooling, antiseptic powder shaken 
into the shoes gives quick relief. Until we 
get ourselves squared up on a pair of well 
feet, fitted with the proper shoes, we = shall 
never know what it is really to rested. 
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‘Boned 
Chicken 


N former days in the 


se 


country, they “ran 
down” a chicken when un- 
expected guests arrived. 

The modern housewife 
simply takes from her emer- 
gency shelf a tinof R&R 
Boned Chicken, and in a 
jiffy can prepare any one 
of a dozen tempting dishes 
croquettes, salads, patties 
or sandwiches. 


ag tt 
The most economical form 


i oi “<3 
INWAICR IO PUPE hase CAICREN. 








RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
‘Dover a “Delaware 


- 
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NOW - a Sectional 
Kitchen Cupboard 


to fit any space 
in your kitchen 


Why be annoyed with a 
kitchen cupboard either too 
small for your needs or too 
large for your kitchen? 
Globe- Wernicke Sectional 
Cabinets can be assembled to 
fit the smallest space and en- 
larged to meet any require- 
ment. Easy sliding, trans- 
parent glass doors afford 
quick access to foodstuffs, 
china and utensils while 
protecting all from dust. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Cabinets 
for every room in the home 


Enameled white or un- 
finished if desired so that 
you can paint to match 
walls or other kitchen fit- 
ments. Or choose from 
several finishes and modern 
designs. 


THE GLOBE WERNICKE CO. 
Cincinnati Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

















THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO 

Dept A-s, Cincinnati, Ohic 

Please send me your new, free t 

and showing how hers use Glohe-We s 
Cabinets “For Every Room in the H 

N nr 

Ad 
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The Wondering Moon 


(Continued from page 93) 


| gentleman of the very highest standing, and 


it’s more for his sake than ours that I thought 
I'd listen to your story and give him a chance 
to contradict it. In fact, T telephoned him, 
asking him to call this afternoon, but he’s sick 
and can’t get out today. Yet seeing the 
question has arisen, and the bank might want 
to take prompt action, I think I'll run over 
to Pryde’s Point and see him with you—that 
is, if you can find room for another passenger 
in your car.” 

The Skipper had a presentiment then—a 
presentiment that rang in her mind and made 
a tingle of excitement go buzzing over her. 
“It’s Mr. Litmann, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Tyser in some sur- 
prise. “You know him?” 

“T ought to,” said Ethel, all at once feeling 
weak—weak and yet, in some strange fashion, 
certain. ‘“‘He’s my uncle—or, at least, I call 
him ‘uncle’—” 

“Your uncle?” demanded Mr. Tyser, stop- 
ping on the verge of blowing his cheeks out. 

“Yes,” said Ethel in a queer little voice, 
‘he is my Uncle Ben it 


XLI 


HEN they reached Pryde’s Point, they 

saw Larry and the Ark waiting underneath 
the trees of the First Church, and the Skipper 
had the car stopped so she could speak to 
Larry. 

“We'll be only a little while longer,” she 
said. “You don’t mind waiting, do you?” 

“Did you find who it was?” he anxiously 
asked. 

“ . . . Yes,” she said. ‘It was Uncle Ben. 
We’re going to seé him now.” 

“‘He’ll probably deny it or have some likely 
story ready,” said Larry; and with a sigh he 
added: “‘I guess I’d better go with you. He'll 
be more apt to tell the truth then.” 

Ethel stared at him, but he wouldn’t say 
any more, climbing out of the Ark without 
another word and then getting in Victor’s car 
by the side of Mr. Tyser. 

“This is Mr. Bernhardt, who used to be 
father’s secretary,” said Ethel, half turning 
around to introduce them. ‘‘And this is Mr. 
Tyser, cashier of the Waterville bank.” 

At Uncle Ben’s a maid came to the door, 
and when they all trooped in, Aunt Libby 
came marching forward like a commanding 
officer about to review the troops. 

“Victor!” she exclaimed, recognizing him 
but not bothering with the others after she 
had seen that Ethel was among them. ‘‘You’ve 
called to see your uncle? You haven’t heard 
he’s ill?” 

“Yes,” said Victor, smiling brightly. ‘We 
thought the visit of a few old friends might 
cheer him up.” 

“Old friends?” echoed Aunt Libby, looking 
as though she had her own opinion of one of 
them at least. ‘Really, Victor! But if you 
would like to see him yourself while the others 
wait here, you'll find him in the south room 
upstairs.” 

Victor did a dreadful thing then. He 
started up the stairs, and half-way up he 
turned and said: ‘‘Come on, everybody! I 


know he'll be glad to see us! 





‘But, Victor!” protested Aunt Libby, 
ast 
It’s all right,” said Victor with another 


of his brilliant smiles. ‘‘We’re going to make 
him better right away!” 

Meanwhile the rest of the troop had started 
up the stairs, and after a few moments of 
raging silence Aunt Libby gathered her skirts 
together and went up after them. Uncle Ben 
must have heard them coming, for when they 
reached his room he was walking toward the 
doorway, evidently to what it was all 
about, dressed in blue silk pajamas and a dark 
velvet lounging robe, but otherwise not looking 
particularly under the weather. 


see 


“Hello, Victor,” he said, catching sight of 
the leader first; but then Mr. Tyser and Larry 
both loomed into view together, and Uncle 
Ben’s greetings suddenly came to an end. 

“You brought these people?” he asked in a 
sharper voice. 

“They pushed by me!” exclaimed Aunt 
Libby, pushing forward herself. “I told 
Victor ke could come up, and then he turned 
and told the others to follow him.” 

“I’m sorry for the way we seem to be intrud 
ing,”’ said Mr. Tyser, speaking with obvious 
reluctance, “but the matter is of some im 
portance, Mr. Litmann, or I wouldn't have 
‘phoned you this morning. To state it briefly, 
a doubt has been raised as to the ownership 
of the bonds which you gave me as security 
for your note, and in justice to yourself I 
thought you ought to know about it.” 

“What nonsense!’ exclaimed Uncle Ben. 

“What can you expect?” indignantly de 
manded Aunt Libby. ‘‘People who push right 
by you in your own house—!” 

“I’m sorry, too,” said the Skipper, who 
hadn’t quite got over it—coming up the stairs 
like that—‘‘because I’m to blame if any one 
is—” 

“No need to tell us that, I’m sure!” inter 
rupted Aunt Libby. 

Ethel turned to Uncle Ben then. 

“Dad had a lot of securities when he died,” 
she said, ‘‘and we've just discovered that the 
Waterville bank has some of them—some 
that you handed in. And I've been wondering 
—and I think Mr. Tyser has been wondering 
how you happened to get hold of Dad’s bonds.” 

“What do you mean by saying they were 
your father’s?” 

“We have a list of what he owned when he 
died,” replied Ethel, ‘‘including the numbers.” 

“You mean you have a list of what he once 
owned,” corrected Uncle Ben—more in his 
patronizing, fashionable manner. ‘‘A good 
list, too—that’s why I bought them from 
him.” 

“T thought there was some explanation,” 
said Mr. Tyser with his sour look; and turning 
to the Skipper as though addressing a scholar 
in the kindergarten of finance, he said: ‘‘You 
see? Mr. Litmann bought them.” 

“Of course, I bought them,” said Uncle Ben 

“What do you think he did?’’ demanded 
Aunt Libby. “Stole them?” 

“Bought the whole list, evidently,” said Mr 
Tyser, turning back to Uncle Ben. 


“GXACTLY,” said Uncle Ben with a grate 

ful look. ‘‘The Judge happened to tell 
me he needed money—a lot of money—and 
knowing he had a good list of bonds, I bought 
the lot. Bought them direct, you understand, 
in order to save the brokerage.” 

“Of a dollar and a half a bond.” 

“Exactly!” 

“Exactly,” echoed Mr. Tyser. “Quite 
sizable transaction, too—nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. You have Judge Marland’s 
receipt, I suppose?” 


“I don’t know whether I have or not 
said Uncle Ben more slowly. ‘In fact, | 
don’t recall that he gave me a receipt.” 

“You paid by check, of course.” 

“‘I—think so.” 

“Oh, you must have paid by check—a sum 
of that size.” 

Perhaps Uncle Ben saw where he was 


headed, for all at once he turned digniticd 
and offended. “Mr. Tyser,”’ he said, ‘I dor 


care for this cross-examination. I’m—ah 
not accustomed to it.” 
“Vou mean you don’t care to be asked 


whether you paid by check?” asked the cashic 


as though dumfounded. 

“T mean that I don’t care to have my goo: 
faith questioned.” 

“But, bless my heart, Mr. Litmann, cat 
you see that I’m doing you a service? Y« 
admit yourself that Judge Marland o1 















“For years I tried every kind of floor— 
now my first choice is linoleum” 











For twenty-five years, Mr. George Smith of Bloomfield, N. J., 
has been remodeling old homes and building new ones. In 
this article he tells readers of Good Housekeeping exactly why 
he selected floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum for his own home. 























"% 
ee ATURALLY a quarter of a 
century as a building con- 
tractor has given me very definite 
opinions about floors,” writes Mr. 
Smith. “In this time I have in- 
stalled thousands of floors in all 
kinds of homes. 

““The sum of my experience is best 
shown by the floors I have laid 
throughout my new home in Bloom- 
held. These floors are Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. I chose them for five 
practical reasons: 

“First, no matter how much they 
are walked on, floors 
of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum do not show the 
scratches and marks 
of traffic. This is an 
important feature 
from my_ standpoint 
as a builder. Work- 
men often dirty the 
floors in a new build- 
ing. If these floors are 
wood, they must be 
rescraped and refin- 
ished. If they are lino- 
leum, however, soap 
and water remove all 
spots. Then a quick 
waxing and polishing 
—and the floors once 
more are as bright as a 
pin. 

““My second reason 
is the beauty of color 
and design in floors of 
Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. In my own 
home, the floors have been chosen 
for their ability to add to each room’s 
scheme of decoration. Home builders 
who have seen these floors immedi- 
ately realize the decorative oppor- 
tunities of floors of color and design, 


Armstrong's Linoleum 














Every room in Mr. Smith’s new home has a smart floor of Armstrong’s Jaspé or Inlaid Linoleum. 


“Long wear is the third reason. 
Six healthy children scamper over 
my linoleum floors continually. Yet 
these floors, even in the front of door- 
ways, show no signs of wear. 

“Warmth and cost I consider to- 





Cc 

gether. Linoleum floors have no 
cracks to admit drafts. Made largely 
of cork, they are excellent heat insu- 
lators. This means money saved in 
doctors’ bills, in coal bills. It means 
pleasant foot comfort — advantages 
that, indeed, make the cost of the 
floors seem small in comparison.” 


For new floors or old 


LL Mr. Smith says about Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is so—and 


more. Linoleum floors are springy 


floors, a boon to a busy housewife 
Mee who is on her feet all 
day. And they can be 


laid right over your old 
floors. They are per- 
manent, too, when 
cemented in place 
over builders’ dead- 
ening felt. 

Best of all, you can 
see the latest designs 
in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum at nearby furni- 
ture, department, and 
linoleum stores. Hazel 
Dell Brown, decorator, 
will help you select the 
right patterns for your 
home. Her service ts 
explained in her new 
book, “The Attrac- 
tive Home — How to 
Plan Its Decoration.” 
Itis well worth a letter. 
It brings you hints on 
planning smart inte- 
riors, full color illustra- 
tions, and a special offer of service. 
Sent anywhere in the United Loo for the 
States,for 1ocents. Address S/#6t4 4 
Armstrong Cork Company, “ Sup os 
Linoleum Division, 2583 
Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


PLAIN 

Jase | for every floor 
INLAID . 
muinteo | in the house 


In using advertisements see page 6 II! 
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Her mirror 
didnt tell 
her all 


The curves of her face were beautiful, 
the lines of her boyish bob spelled 
youth, but at the very back, out of sight 
of her mirror, the bob grew ragged. 
A few minutes each week with a pair 
of Brown & Sharpe Hair Clippers 
would have overcome this. 


The modern bob demands constant at- 
tention, for hairs grow rapidly at the 
back of the neck. Girls from Maine to 
Texas who want to look like Paris are 
keeping their bobs neat and trim with 
Brown @& Sharpe clippers. It’s a handy 


instrument to have in your dresser drawer. 


Cheap clippers jam, pull and dull 
quickly. The plates of Brown & Sharpe 
clippers are made from the same highly 
tempered steel as a razor. They work 
smoothly, give excellent service and 
hardly Our 
method of inspection of every one of 


ever need sharpening. 
the 150 or more operationsin the making 
of a clipper is its lifetime insurance. 


We have said a lot of complimentary 
things about our own clippers but you 
don’t have to take only our word. 90 out 
of every 100 barbers will tell you of years 
of service that their Brown @& Sharpe 
clippers have given them. 


Our clipper especially designed for 
home use is packed in a neat case. 
Upon request we will gladly send you 
our booklet on bobbed hair, “Keeping 
the Smart Bob Smart.” 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.1.,U.S.A 
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The Wondering Moon 


owned the securities, and Miss Marland 
claims, as I understand it, that they were 
stolen from him the day he died—” 

| “Outrageous!” came a tense whisper from 
Aunt Libby. 

“So what could be simpler,” continued Mr. 
Tyser, pretending not to hear, ‘‘than for you 
to show us the cancelled check with which 
you made the purchase—or, failing that, to 
give us the name of the bank on which the 
| check was drawn?” 

During the latter part of this, Larry had been 
fidgeting near the doorway, standing behind 
| Victor and Ethel as though wishing to keep 
;out of sight; but if you had been watching 
him, you might have detected signs of growing 
excitement, such as a clock will sometimes go 
| through just before striking the hour. And 
now, all at once, it might be said that Larry 
began to strike, starting quietly enough, but 
with a ring in his voice which showed how 
tightly he was wound. 

“There’s a mighty good reason why he can’t 
|show the check,” he said. ‘“‘He never drew 
Mg 
| The others turned in wonder at this new 
chime and unconsciously made a lane along 
which Uncle Ben and Larry could glare at 
each other. 

“Young man,” said Uncle Ben, his voice 
trembling, ‘‘just because you’re a common 
thief yourself, you mustn’t think every one 
You know as well as I do that your 
testimony wouldn’t be worth a snap of the 
fingers in any court of law.” 

“No,” said Larry. “Maybe not—but Miss 
Johnson’s would.” 

Uncle Ben looked rather more thoughtful 
then, but the others didn’t notice this, their 
eyes being still on Larry. 

“I was hoping I'd never have to tell you 
this, Miss Marland,” he said, paler than Ethel 
had ever seen him, “but a few weeks before 
your father died, the surety company caught 
me in a shortage of my accounts. Like a fool 
I had used nearly eight hundred dollars of the 
Judge’s money to have a book of my poems 
printed Anyhow the surety company 
had me arrested, and though your father bailed 
me out and succeeded in having the case 
indefinitely held over, it’s been pretty hard 
sledding ever since. For one thing, you see, 
nearly every position nowadays calls for a 
surety bond, and I can’t give one, because my 
record’s bad. And for another thing, I never 
know when my case is going to be called for 
trial.” 


else is 





:RE he interrupted himself to nod toward 
Uncle Ben. “He knew it,” he said. “He 
knew all this. 

“He was around at the Judge’s office in 
Boston all the time,” he continued; “buzzing 
around, taking up the Judge’s time, borrowing 
money every chance he got. It’s funny now 
to hear him talk about giving a check for three 
hundred thousand dollars. I know his bank, 
and I’m willing to say that his average balance 
was less than five hundred dollars—probably 
less than a hundred. All these things can be 
proved. The Judge—you all know how me- 
thodical he was—the Judge always had Mr. 
Litmann sign a note when he borrowed money. 
\ hundred dollars. Two hundred dollars. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars. He’d come out of 
his private office and say to Miss Johnson, 
the stenographer, ‘Please make out a demand 
note for Mr. Litmann to sign such-and 
such an amount That’s the reason I 
said Miss Johnson would make a good witness. 
She was never fool enough to write poetry. 
She never spent a night in jail!” 

“T never heard such a pack of lies in my life!” 
exclaimed Aunt Libby half under her breath. 

“After the Judge got me out on bail, I used 
to drop around at the office once in a while,” 
continued Larry, “and Miss Johnson would 
| tell me the news. It was she who told me that 
| Judge Marland had decided to move his 








securities nearer home. It had something to 
do with the tax laws, she said—the inheritance 
tax. I remember I said to her, ‘He'll have 
to be careful; he might get held up,’ and she 
said she thought Mr. Litmann was going with 
him.” 

“Oh, Larry!” breathed Ethel. 
never told me!” 

“T wasn’t sure myself, at first, and I didn’t 
know where to write Miss Johnson. You see, 
Miss Marland, I left for New York the day 
after I heard this, thinking it might be easier 
to get a job there, and I never suspected the 
least thing was wrong till I read in the paper 
about your living in a cave. And even when 
I came up and found that the Judge’s bonds 
had disappeared, I—I always hoped that 
you'd be able to trace them yourself somehow, 
so I wouldn’t have to show myself. Because 
I knew that the minute I did, ke would tell you 
that I was only a thief, and he might even 
write to Boston and have my case brought up 
for trial. So though I’ve tried to help you, 
I’ve tried to keep out of it personally as far 
as I could. But now, if Victor would care 
to run me over to Boston tomorrow, we'll 
find Miss Johnson and get her affidavit, and 
then if I do get sent to jail, I won’t be the 
only one.” 


“And you 


OWARD the end of this Uncle Ben was 

frowningly looking out of the window, per- 
haps to avoid Aunt Libby’s eye as much as any- 
thing else. 

“Ethel,” he said in a changed voice—the 
voice, it might be said, of husky conciliation, 
“T would like to speak to you alone for a few 
minutes—you and Mr. Tyser.” 

“And me!” said Aunt Libby, grimly stepping 
forward. 

““No, dear,”’ said Uncle Ben. ‘You'd only 
make it harder, and it’s going to be hard 
enough as it is.”’ 

“Benjamin!” sternly declared Aunt Libby, 
“whatever you say to these two persons, I 
intend to hear it!” 

Larry and Victor started downstairs, and 
when Ethel and Mr. Tyser joined them nearly 
half an hour later, they could tell from the 
Skipper’s eyes that something good had 
happened; and they could tell from her cheeks 
that something warlike had happened, too 
and that in the glowing young lady before them 
they beheld the conqueror. 

“It’s all right now, I think,” she said. “TI 
believe he’s told everything. The day it all 
happened, Dad wanted to get home before 
dark, and he wanted to stop at the Furnaces, 
too; so he was driving faster than usual when 
he came to the corner by the pine tree, and 
just as he swung around the turn, Uncle Ben 
says, all at once they saw the car that belonged 
to the man who rented the Furnaces from 
Grandma—you know—that shiftless tenant 
I’ve told you about. This other car was stopped 
on the wrong side of the road, and the tenant 
and another man were loading a deer in the 
back seat—a deer which they had shot just 
before Dad’s car came along. So, in order 
not to crash right into them, Dad swung up 
on the bank and hit the tree instead . 

She paused for a moment and drew a deep 
breath before she continued. “Uncle Ben 
says these two men saw the whole thing just 
as it happened—standing there by the side 
of their car and staring—both of them rattled, 
he says, because they’d been caught with the 
deer. Anyhow they pushed it in the back of 
their car and then ran over to see if they 
could help. Uncle Ben had bumped his head 
pretty badly against the side of the door, but 
when he saw how Dad was, he sent the two 
men for Doctor Chase, and they threw an old 
blanket over the deer and started their car in 
the direction of Pryde’s Point.” 

“Did he know the other man?” asked Victor. 
“What I mean is—can either of these men 
be found to check up Uncle Ben’s story of the 
accident?” 





























HE high position of Packard has been achieved 
through close association with a long line of 
distinguished owners. 
Fora generation leading families have taken 
Packard into their lives and naturally Packard has 
long been known as the car of social eminence. 
The Packard name is a mellow name, aged in 
memories that run back to childhood days of 
those who are now owners. 
And great as were the Packards of the older days, 
their luster is now being dimmed in the glory of 
the Packard Eight. 
It is the supreme combination of all that can be 
desired in a motor car. In all the world there is 
no finer vehicle. 
All can view its beauty. Those who ride in it 
can appreciate its comfort. But only those who 
drive it can know it for the living, wonderful 
thing that it is. 


PACKARD © 
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WASHER &DRYER| 
The Age of No Wringing 
Instead of slow, tedious wringing—dry, 


your Savage “Spin-Dries” an entire tubful 
for the line in one minute. 


The Age of No Hand Labor 


Instead of “hand-rinse” your Savage 
“Spin-Rinses” an entire tubful in only 
two minutes —in its own tub. 


The Age of No «Set” Tubs 


Instead of stooping and straining over 
steaming tubs your Savage does all the 
work in its own tub—even the rinsing 
and drying. 


The Age of 


Opin-Rinse SpinDny 


A wonderfully simple, quick way of 
washing, bluing, rinsing and drying a 
whole tubful at a time, from hamper to 
line, complete in 18 MINUTES PER 
LOAD without any hand labor! 
* + * 
Before another washday—write for the 
fascinating story of “Spin-Rinse, Spin- 
Dry”, the exclusive Savage feature. It’s 
tree. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
103 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


Name 

Street __ 

City Strate G H.7-26 
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“Yes,” said Ethel. “The tenant moved up 
near Woodstock, but Uncle Ben has his address. 
And the other man is quite well known around 
Pryde’s Point—does odd jobs in the summer 
and goes hunting most of the rest of the year. 
Uncle Ben gave both their names and addresses 
to Mr. Ty ser.” 

“Good thing for him he’s got witnesses,” 
said Victor rather grimly. “But go on, Ethel. 
You say these men went for the doctor?” 

“Yes, and Uncle Ben says as soon as they 
had gone, he could see it was too late to do 
anything for poor Dad, and his own head felt 
so queer that he began to wonder how badly 
he was hurt himself. And then he commenced 
worrying about the two men, thinking they 
might be afraid to show themselves at the 
Point with the deer in their car, and he decided 


| to go to the farmhouse and telephone for help 


himself; but not liking to leave the safe deposit 
box in the car, he took it with him and started 
down for the Furnaces.” 

“Making a pretty good story for himself,” 
nodded Victor. “Old Brother Fox—you re- 
member?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “‘but wait and see what 
comes. He says that when he got to the farm- 
house, the back door was open, but there was 
nobody home, and he found out later that 
the tenant’s wife was visiting her mother in 
Woodstock—” 

“At least that can be proved—or disproved,” 
said Mr. Tyser, glancing toward Victor. 


“go THEN he says that after he had called 
out a few times,” continued Ethel, “he 
tried to find the telephone—his head so dizzy 
by then that he could hardly see, and the next 
thing he remembers it was quite dark, and he 
was lying on the floor of the kitchen apparently 


| just where he had fallen, and when at last he 
| struck a match to see if he could find a lamp, 


one of the first things he saw was the safe 
deposit box on the floor by his side.” 

“The tenant hadn’t come back then?” asked 
Victor. 

“No,” said Mr. Tyser. ‘He had had a lot 
of trouble with the game wardens about 
shooting deer, and they had promised to put 
him in jail the next time he was caught. I 
understand he didn’t return for nearly a 
month, but stayed up in Woodstock till the 
whole thing had blown over. But 
another of those things that can easily be 
proved or disproved. Myself, I’m inclined to 
believe Mr. Litmann’s story, particularly be- 
cause of what he told next.” 

“He says he finally found a lantern,” con- 
tinued Ethel, ‘‘and his head feeling better, he 
went to the top of the lane, but everything 
had been cleared away. And then somehow 
he says he began thinking of the notes which 
he had signed for Dad—and how he would have 
to pay them now—and then he thought that 
perhaps they were in the tin box—and if they 
were, nobody would be any the wiser if he took 
them out and destroyed them.” 

“That sounds truthful enough,” said Victor, 
nodding to Mr. Tyser. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tyser, “especially when he 
makes no concealment of the rest of it He 
had to break the lock of the box in order to 
get at his notes, and when he saw the bonds, 
the temptation was too strong for him. Like 
most men without capital, he had strong ideas 
of making money if he only had enough to 
start with. So he finally decided to say noth 
ing about his possession of the bonds for the 
time being, but to wait and see what happened. 
Of course, he puts the best construction pos- 
sible upon this,” added Mr. Tyser with one of 
his wry smiles. ‘He never meant to steal th 
bonds—only to borrow them.” 

“But didn’t it come out at the inquest that 
he was there?” asked Victor. 

“No. The two witnesses failed to turn up 

afraid, no doubt, of getting in trouble again 
with the game warden—and nobody else knew 


‘that Mr. Litmann had been with Judge Mar 


that’s * 


land at the time of the accident. Of course, 
I shall have to report the matter now if Mr. 
Litmann doesn’t—I’m too old to begin com- 
pounding felonies at my time of life—but I 
understand that the prosecuting attorney is a 
very close friend of the family, and if Mr. 
Litmann’s story can be substantiated, and 
full restitution is made—” 

“Did he say he could do that?” asked Victor, 
turning to Ethel with one of his eager smiles. 

“Yes,”’ she breathlessly nodded back. “A 
lot of the bonds he’s never touched, and he’s 
been quite successful with the money which 
he raised on the others. Anyhow he'll be able 
to pay most of the loans back, and he’s going 
to give Mr. Tyser a power of attorney. Mr. 
Tyser’s been a brick from start to finish— 
and so have you all,” she said, holding out her 
hands, her voice breaking a little. “I don’t 
know what I'd have done without you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Marland,” said 
Mr. Tyser quickly. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I got a bit worked up myself—the way that 
woman carried on. Oh, that reminds me, I 
must run out and get a blank deed. To pro- 
tect Miss Marland,” he explained to the others, 
“T insisted that all Mr. Litmann’s property 
should be turned over to her, including this 
house, until the whole transaction was satis- 
factorily straightened out. And the beauty of 
it is,” he whispered, “‘this house happens to be 
in his wife’s name, and I told her that she must 
either sign the deed or criminal proceedings 
would be started at once.” 

“And is she going to sign?” asked Victor 
with a look of unstinted admiration. 


Mr. Tyser’s answer was in three parts, 
each part richer than the one before it. 
“Oh, yes she promised after a 
struggle ‘Sid 


From upstairs came the crescending echo of 
Aunt Libby’s voice, muffled by a closed door, 
a hall, and a flight of stairs, but unmistakable 
in its significance. 

“She’s struggling with Uncle Ben now,”’ said 
Victor, raising his finger for them to listen; 
and then, with something like a shudder: 
“He'll wish he’d gone to jail yet . she'll 
never let him hear the last of this ‘~ 
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FTER Mr. Tyser had started out to the 
local bank for his blank deed, Larry held 
out his hand to Ethel. 

“Well—good-by, Miss Marland,” he said. 
“T guess you won’t need me any more.” 

But the Skipper put her hands behind her, 
touched to the quick by Larry’s averted eyes 
and the patches of color on his cheeks. 

“Indeed I shan’t say good-by,” she told 
him. “If it hadn’t been for you—and the 
brave way you spoke to Uncle Ben 

“Yes,” he said in a voice that was more than 
shaded with bitterness, ‘‘but now you know 
that I’ve been a thief 

“But, Larry,” she protested. ‘‘Don’t you 
suppose we understand? It was only to get 
your poems printed. And if Dad forgave you, 
and did everything he could to help you, 
doesn’t it show that he understood, 
Besides,” she hurriedly continued, searching 
her mind how best to keep him, knowing that 
his pockets were as empty as his heart 
full, ‘‘there’s a lot of work to be done vet before 
everything’s straightened out, and you're the 
only one who can really help in some things 
So I'll tell you what I wish you'd do first 
Victor and I will have to take Mr. Tyser to 
Waterville, and I wish you'd drive the Ark 
back to the Cottage as though nothing had 
happened; and from now on, as long as you're 
there, we shall want you to act as the famil) 
secretary+-the same as you acted for Dad— 
that is, of course, if you want to please me, 
she said in a lower tone. 

‘Please you?” he asked, his voice 
broken then. “I’d do anything for you 
and you know it—” 
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ES, vacuum cleaners still are made 
ind sold. So are brooms, for that 
matter. 





















But the enlightened woman today 
’ seeks something more—the new, the 
improved, the advanced—the cleaning 
principle that takes dirt out of her rugs, 
instead of merely off them. 


She seeks “Positive Agitation,” the 
remarkable principle perfected in the 
new Hoover. This revolutionary cleaner 
surpasses even the standard-design 
Hoover in these important particulars: 
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For the first time, it makes possible 
‘Positive Agitation” of floor cover- 
ings. 


By actual test, in the ordinary clean- 
ing time, it beats out and sweeps up 
from carpetings an average of 131% 
more dirt. 


It is an even greater rug-saver; the 
oftener a carpet is cleaned with a 
Hoover the longer that carpet will 
wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, every 
part, including the new motor, re- 
quiring no oiling. 


It increases the efficiency of its re- 
markable dusting tools because of its 
50% stronger suction. 


Its exclusive dust- and germ-proof 
bag is now washable. 


Its form and finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature in- 
sures greater operating ease. 


Those who have seen the new Hoover say it 
marks an immense step forward in home cleaning 
and rug care. Yet any Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will deliver you this unrivaled cleaner 
for only $6.25 down, with the balance in easy 
monthly payments. 








THE HOOVER COMPANY 
1 § NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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"FATION” 


OOVER 


+ as it Sweeps , as it Cleans 
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CONSOMME 







Instant 
Service. 


a rich, 

nutritious 
BEEF 

DRINK 





HE emergency occasion3— when 

guests drop in unexpectedly, 

when the ingredients of a fine, 
rich soup are not at hand, or time to 
prepare them is lacking; for the hasty 
meal after a day away from home, or 
when sudden indisposition or sickness 
dictates a light diet—these are times 
when BOVRIL Consomme demon- 
strates its convenience and value. 





Not merely a “beef-flavored”’ extract, 
BOVRIL Consomme contains a con- 
centrated combination of pre-digested 
beef peptonoids and the albumen and 
fibrin of beef, flavored with a vegetable 
extract rich in vitamins. A teaspoonful 
in a cup of hot water makes a delicious 
beef drink, a satisfying soup, or a de- 
lectable broth. Easier to make than a 
cup of tea. 


Proprietors: BOVRIL, LIMITED 
London, England Montreal,Canada 
Trade supplied through jobbers. 
Retailers: W nite for information and prices to 


Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
171 Madison Ave., New York 







For sale at Gro- 
cery, Delicat- 
essenand Drug 
Stores,in three 
sizes: 20z.,402., 
and 16 oz. 
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The Wondering Moon 


It was one of those moments when, 
by a storm of emotion, 
mind blow open and reveal the dreams which 


stirred 
the curtains of a man’s 
he has been building there; and as though 
ashamed of what he had shown, Larry hastily 
closed the curtains and tried to smile as he 
shook hands with the Skipper and then— 
seeing the latter’s hand outstretched—with 
Victor as well. 

“I wish we could do something for him,” 
said Ethel after he had gone. ‘‘You can see 
now he’s had an awful time these last few 
months. And the way he spent his last dollar 
to come up here when he read that we were 
living in a cave 

“Yes,” said Victor thoughtfully. ‘He's 
had a bad time of it. There ought to be some 
way to get him started again—” 

Mr. Tyser returned then; and after Aunt 
Libby had signed the deed, and Uncle Ben the 
power of attorney, they took Mr. Tyser back 
to his bank in Waterville. 

“Though how we can ever thank you 
enough—” said the Skipper just before they 
left him. 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Marland,” he 
,answered, blowing out his cheeks. 
“‘As it happens, you see, I have three daughters 
of my own—and expect to leave them some- 
thing some day.” 


HE BUSTLED up into the bank then, and 


Victor turned the car around, and they 
started back toward Pryde’s. 

‘There!” sighed the Skipper with a great 
gust relief. ‘‘And if everybody only feels 
half as happy as I do—!” 

“T don’t; I’m sure I don’t,” said Victor, 
“but if you’d really like to make me happy— 

Ethel, though, had lived long enough to know 
that men have strange ideas about happiness. 

“Well,” she hesitated, ‘‘of course, that de- 
pends.” 

“You can do it easily,” he assured her. 
But here again she knew that men 
strange ideas of what can easily be done. 
“How?” she asked. 

“By selling me the Furnaces!” he exclaimed. 
‘There’s a chance to make money there, and 
I'll split my profits with you, and we’ll both 


ol 


‘ 


have 


| be rich!’ 





|} the Furnaces 


| Sellers?” 


“But, Victor,” she protested, 
little in growing excitement, 
Furnaces make you rich?” 

“T can tell you now,” he said. ‘‘My partner 
in New York laid out twenty-five thousand 
dollars on this bright idea of mine, and yester- 
day he washed his hands of the whole business, 
kissed his money good-by, and told me what 
he thought of me—both in sorrow and anger. 
That’s why I’m going west—head over heels 
in debt myself. As long as I had a partner, I 
couldn’t tell anybody else the secret. But 
now, if you want to sell me the place—” 

“But, Victor!” she cried. ‘What is it?” 

“Limestone,” he answered. ‘You know, I 
was going to be a mining engineer once, and 
last spring, when I was fishing for trout at 
—your father took me there a 
time or two—I discovered that the whole ‘edge 
is a particularly good limestone and just the 
thing for making Portland cement. They grind 
it, you know, and ship it in paper bags; and 
even if they make only ten cents a ton profit, 
there are millions of tons of the stuff right 
there Have you ever heard of Colonel 
he broke off. 

“T’ve read of him,” said Ethel gravely. 

“Then you know the way I feel. We've 
been working through Frame, the real estate 
man, buying up all the farms along the valley 
where the ledge crops out. And that’s where 
the great idea became a great mistake, because 
the only way we could reach those farms with a 
branch railroad was to bring the line up through 
the glen. But we bought the other farms so 
easily that we didn’t expect any trouble i 
buying the Furnaces, too, leaving it till last 


laughing a 
“how could the 


| because Mrs. Winthrop lived in Oregon, and 


it was a long trip to go there. And then one 
day we were looking up records, and we found 
that the place had been transferred to you. 
That’s when I told Frame to let you name 
your own price.” 

“T don’t see why you couldn’t have told me,” 
said Ethel, after a pause that was filled with 
round-eyed wonder more than anything els: 

“But, child, there were dozens of reasons!” 
he earnestly assured her. “Even Frame didn’t 
know what we were doing—thought we were 
buying up acreage for a hunting camp. For 
one thing, we haven’t got our rights-of-way for 
the railroad yet; and if the least whisper 
started, we might get blocked there. And the 
residents of the Point would have sat up night 
and day thinking of some way to kill the 
scheme, if they had even dreamed of what 
we were doing. Do you think they’re going to 
enjoy having a cement mill so near their fash 
ionable colony? So for plenty of reasons my 
partner and I both swore that we wouldn't 
mention the word ‘cement’ to a soul on earth 
till we had the whole thing tied dowr—and 
seeing that he was putting up most cf the 
money, while I was only running deeper i1.to 
debt—!” 

Ethel slowly nodded. She could begin to 
see then—liked Victor’s loyalty to his partner 
—liked him because he could keep a promise 
against temptation—but when it came to 
selling the Furnaces, she was far from seeing 


that! 
“I don’t know,” she said at last. “The 
Winthrops have owned it so long And 


you don’t know how I love it, especially since 
we built the Cottage—and now to think of it 
being ground up into cement—after it’s been 
such a shelter when everything else had failed 
us—”’ 
To see Victor smile, you wouldn’t guess how 
hard he had jus st. been swallowing. “T know 
how you feel,” he said. ‘And anyhow I'd 
given the thing up, or I wouldn’t be going 
west next week Of course,” he con- 
tinued, swallowing hard again, “‘it might be a 
comfort to know that if you did sell the place, 
the Cottage would go to help build other 
cottages, and factories, and bridges, and all 
sorts of useful things—improving the country 
wherever it went, building it up, giving work 
to people who needed it—”’ 


At THAT, she thought of Larry—thought so 
hard that she hardly noticed what Victor 
was saying. 
“Victor,” 
an end. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“You said something about giving work to 
people who needed it. If—if I should decide 
to sell, do you think—are you sure you could 
find something for Larry to do?” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. ‘Right away! We'll 
take him on the minute you make up your 
mind; and when we get the development work 
cleared up here, either he shall have a good job 
in the new mill, or I'll get him placed in New 


she said, when at last he came to 


York—whichever he wants.” 
By that time they had reached Pryde’s 
Point, and this naturally gave the Skipper 


something else to think about. 

“Poor Uncle Ben,” she said. ‘You know, 
in a way, I feel sorry for him. And I can see 
now it was he who sent me the conscience 
money—and if it hadn’t been for that, we 
couldn’t have built the Cottage, and I couldn't 
have sent Larry to New York to find out 
about the coupons.” 

Victor laughed a little, and when the Skippe r 
looked at him, she saw that he had turned a 
rather peculiar shade of red. 

“Victor!” she said, suddenly remembering 
what Dorris had told her about the manner In 
which the stamp had been placed on the 
envelope. “It wasn’t you who sent that money, 
was it?” 

“Well,” he hesitated. “I was afraid mother 
might have been a bit rough on you—I know 














The Wondering Moon 


how rough she can be when she wishes—and 
gathering from what I heard that a few dollars 
might come in handy to buy asparagus and 
artichokes—” 

Ethel was silent—indeed she was feeling 
so ashamed of her old suspicions that she didn’t 
know what to say—and just then they came 
into sight of Tillinghast’s Store. 

“A quarter past four,” she said, looking at 
the clock on the instrument board. “Do you 
know what I’d like?” 

“T’ll bet it’s something nice,” he told her. 

“I'd like to go to Tillinghast’s market and 
buy everything he’s got that’s good to eat. 
And then we'll go to the Furnaces and have a 
regular feast—that is, of course, if you’d like 
to,” she quickly added, seeing that he didn’t 
enthuse. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, ‘‘but some of 
my friends at the Manor are giving me a 
farewell dinner tonight. As soon as I can get 
away, though—” 

“Qh, don’t hurry,” she said, “and if you 
haven’t time to stop at Tillinghast’s—” 

“Of course I’ve time!” 

She didn’t buy so many things at the 
market, after all. “I’m awfully sorry to have 
taken so much of your time today,” she said 
as she came out. ‘‘See? I’ve had everything 
put in one bag, and I think I'll walk back to 
the Furnaces, and that will save you a good 
fifteen minutes.” 

“You won’t walk,” he said. 

“Why not?”. she asked, 
surprised. 

“Because I’m going to take you.” 

They finally compromised that he should 
take her as far as the top of the lane, and they 
were both quiet when they reached the lone 
ine. 

“T'll never be able to thank you enough 
for the way you’ve helped today,” she said, 
“and—and—your kind thought about the 
conscience money. Of course, I shall pay that 
back the very first chance I get.” 

“Nonsense!” he said. 

“It’s not nonsense!” she sharply answered. 
“It’s really dreadful that I spent it—but the 
very first money that comes from Dad’s 
estate—” 

“Oh, well,” he said, a bit miffed himself, 
“if you want to look at it that way—” 

She got out then and held out her hand. 
“Good-by,” she said, “if I don’t see you again.” 

“Good-by,” he said. 

He turned the car rather quickly and roared 
off up the hill. Ethel went down the lane 
whistling —whistling ever so loud 


, 


trying to look 
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TRESOR, the Skipper discovered as soon 

as she reached the cave, had left them. 
Aunt Libby had called for her about four 
o'clock. 

“She seemed awfully cut up about something, 
and would hardly speak to any of us,” Doris 
reported; and Tresor had hastily packed her 
things in the car, and had bade them all 
good-by. 

“Poor Tress!” thought Ethel, somewhat 
taken aback at the news, “and yet I can see— 
the way Aunt Libby feels—” 

They had dinner early in front of the Cottage. 
For one thing, Phyll and Doris wanted it 
early. There was to be a full moon that night, 
and the two girls had arranged that Larry 
should take them in the Ark to see it rise over 
the river. 

Before dinner was over, Tad came down with 
a market basket full of strawberries and a 
quart of cream. The young giant was dressed 
up again. He was going to the First Church 
entertainment and had called to see if Ethel 
could go with him. 

“No, thank you, Tad,” she said in her 
gentlest voice. “I’ve been so busy today. 
But it was awfully nice of you to ask me.” 


THE 





Larry had been very quiet all through the 
dinner. While they scraped potatoes, the 
Skipper had told him the latest developments. 

“Tomorrow,” she said, “I think you'd 
better go over and see Mr. Tyser and make 
sure he’s on the right track of everything, 
don’t you?” 

Larry nodded, thoughtfully scraping away 
at the potatoes. The Skipper presently 
noticed that there was ink on his finger. 

“Yes, and who knows?” she asked herself. 
‘He may be a great poet some day, and all 
because of what he’s going through now. 
But whatever he wrote this afternoon, I’m 
sure it’s awfully sad.” 

It was still quite light when dinner was over, 
and the girls started out with Larry. 

“T wish you'd go to the entertainment, Miss 
Marland,” said Tad timidly. ‘‘Seems a pity 
somehow—the others going and you staying 
here.”’ 

To thank him for his sympathy she gently 
patted his arm, and his great hand groped 
forward and settled over her fingers. 

“No, Tad,” she whispered, taking her hand 
uway. “Please .. .” 

“Sometime, maybe?” he asked, finding it 
hard for his mouth to say the words. 

“No,” she whispered again. ‘“‘Not that . . . 

Somewhat ruefully he looked down at his 
clothes. ‘Got the tickets and everything,” 
he said. ‘Seems a pity-not to use them.” 

“Then why don’t you take Junior?’ she 
asked. “I know he’d love to go.” 

“The only thing is, that leaves you all alone.” 

“Only for a little while,” said Ethel quickly. 
“The girls will soon be back.” 


” 


O PRESENTLY the Skipper was left alone 
in front of the Cottage which she had built. | 


The sunset flamed and faded the | 
shadows drew on the stars came | 
OG8 ss * | 


It was one of those balmy nights when the 
camp-fire is kept alive only for company. 
Ethel put a few sticks on and went for her 
ukulele, suddenly smitten with loneliness. 
The Cottage had never felt—had never looked 
—so empty before. 

“Feels creepy,” she thought. 

Against the uncertain skyline she thought | 
she saw the silhouette of the pine which had | 
figured so tragically in her father’s accident | 
; imagined a figure stealing down the 
lane and throwing a tin box in the pond. 

“T don’t know,” she sighed. ‘‘Perhaps I’d be 
wiser to sell it.” 

Softly, sadly, she drew her fingers over the 
strings of the ukulele. 


“Far from the noisy throng—” 
She started again, singing it this time— 


“Far from the noisy throng 
By song-birds lulled to rest, 
Where rock the branches high, 
By breezes soft caressed—” 


| 

Her voice broke, but still she gently swept | 
her fingers over the strings; and then from | 
behind her, across the brook, a stronger tenor | 


voice carried on the words: 


“Softly the hours rolled by 
By sorrow all unharmed. 
Binding my fate to thee 
A sweet existence charmed—” 


“Victor!”’ breathed Ethel to herself. 

She knew she couldn’t see him in the dark 
ness, even if she turned; and lighted as she 
was by the fire, she knew equally well that he 
could see her—knew that he had been watching 
her as he sang. 

And so, without turning, the Skipper raised 
her hand hesitated for just one breath- 
less moment . and then gently beckoned 
him tocome... 

END 
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health wins again/ 
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The crowd 
was amazed! 


‘THE GREAT MATCH was all 
but ended. One point more for the 
younger woman would wrest 
victory from her older and more 
experienced opponent. Then, al- 
most before the crowded stands 
realized it, the young player was 
shaking hands across the net—the 
idol of a nation. 

Rugged health, built on a bal- 
anced diet, with plenty of rich 
bottled milk, had supplied the win- 
ner with the surplus energy 
needed to win. Victory, again, 
had gone to the one mentally and 
physically fit. 

You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk. Authorities 
say to drink bottled milk at 
mealtime, and between meals, too. 
Milk bottled by your dairyman, in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles, is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the 
trade mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
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Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 
rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 


savory healthful richness all good cooks 
demand 
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myself contemplating the whichness of the 
universe, I call up some people on the tele- 
phone and pull a party. Come on, we'll pull 
one now!” 

She walked to the telephone with the entire 
lack of inhibition toward that most wearing in- 
strument which was her special gift, before 
Sibyl could utter more than one protest against 
the lateness of the hour and the necessity of 
next-morning toil. 

“When you ask people to your own place, you 
can’t put them out,” she protested. “If it was 
a party anywhere else, we could go home when 
we felt like it.” 

“Put ’em out? Sure I will!” said Clara. 
“With one sweep of the arm, when it’s time we 
retired.” 


HE party went on being pulled. Clara’s 

were always spur-of-the-moment parties. 
The phonograph was taken from its portable 
box. The rugs were rolled up in two rooms. 
Punch was begun by the first comer, an earnest 
youth who frowned and stirred and went shop- 
ping for more lemons and more rum, and re- 
turned and stirred and frowned and tasted 
again. Eggs and bacon were obtained against 
great odds by another venturesome youth who 
had to go to three delicatessens. As for the 
rolls, they were never attained at all, so that 
Clara, greatly applauded, improvised waffles 
at the last moment with the aid of flour 
borrowed from the janitress. 

Sibyl liked it, after all. Itseemed likeanother 
evening from the one that had just passed, the 
placid evening of Dr. Mercer and Clara and her- 
self sitting around working. As if it were the 
same stage with another act on it. 

The only thing that spoiled the party was the 
behavior of the punch young man. He had 
probably tasted too much, she told herself. At 
any rate he became most soulful in the kitchen- 
ette, recited poetry of his own make, and suc- 
ceeded in kissing her before she knew what he 
was planning to do, having her mind on the 
number of glasses they needed, which was much 
greater than they had. She was surprised to 
find herself unreasonably angry. Indeed, she 
was so hurt and insulted that she pulled herself 
together and, she thought afterward, was too 
decent about it. Back at home one let those 
things go, or ragged the man till he felt cheap 
for doing such a silly thing. But here—here she 
felt that he thought he dared do it because she 
might be anybody or anything. Because she 
had no visible background. Just a stray young 
woman with a child and no husband behind her, 
on whom a man could try anything! In the 
effort not to feel this way, to see the thing 
sanely, she merely walked out of the kitchen- 
ette, away from the McFarlan man and his 
poetry, and left him to bring all the glasses, 
which meant that he was harried on all sides 
for slowness. 

He was managing to edge around to her 
again. She could hear his voice which was a 
deep one, but rather sirupy, as if he loved to 
hear himself talk, close to her. He was good- 
looking, too, in a sort of rough-cut way, with 
a thick head of very black hair, and red lips. 
She did not like him one bit, and she dove 
back into the kitchenette and began buttering 
waffles, the door left carefully open. If he 
wanted to do anything more like that, he'd 
have to have an audience! 

She laughed to find herself so annoyed and 
excited that she had forgotten to put on her big 
cretonne apron. She was trying to get the 
waffles buttered, and at the same time not miss 
any of the doings of the young woman who was 
standing in the middle of the floor imitating 
Elsie Janis imitating Al Jolson, when in walked 
Mr. Norton of St. Paul’s with a big, flat bundle 
under his arm! 

He appeared to be perfectly at home. He 
stepped over such people as were not dancing, 
looked round the room once, and discovered 
Sibyl in her kitchenette with very littk 
hesitation. He greeted her with that engaging 
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The Gallant Lady 


(Continued from page 54) 


surface poise and underlying shyness of manner 
that she felt already she knew so well. She had 
forgotten how winning that quick, bright, 
boyish smile of his was. 

“It doesn’t seem just the moment?” he said, 
stammering a little, but holding fast to his 
friendliness. ‘‘I came to—to kring you a toy 
theater!” 

Clara, rushing upon him hospitably, checked 
herself and shrieked with frank laughter. + Sibyl, 
however, gave a cry of real pleasure. She knew 
what he meant. To have remembered that she 
had said she had always wanted one! 

“You don’t mean—” 

“Yes,” he said proudly, “‘I do!” 
suddenly at ease by her delight. 

“One of those small practicable theaters?” 

“With the lighting and everything.” 

“Clara, Clara, do look!” ‘ 

“Well, it’s evidently what you wanted more 
than life itself, but what—”’ 

“How long can I keep it?” Sibyl asked 
Norton, forgetting to explain to Clara in her 
delight. 

“Why—why—for always. We—we thought 
it would be something to show how much we 
appreciated—” 

“Oh, a’ present!”’ cried Sibyl, as frankly over- 
joyed as a child. .. 

“T don’t quite get the plot, but anyway Tun 
along with your plaything and unwrap it,” 
said Clara good-naturedly. “I'll finish these.” 

Sibyl took her at her word. She and 
Malcolm Norton went off together like two 
children to the least occupied corner, where 
they unwrapped the heavy thing and set it up. 

It was one of the small practicable theaters, 
wired for lighting and stage-setting experi- 
ments, which are used a good deal to try out 
such things on. Sibyl had wanted one badly 
for years and casually said so to Norton while 
she was toiling with him over ‘‘The Maker of 
Magic,” the play which was about to be given 
under her last-minute stage-managing. She 
had never dreamed that he would remember 
what she had said, much less inspire the Paul's 
Players actually to make her a gift of one. 

“But it’s so much for doing such a little!” 
she said. 

“ ‘Gratitude is a lively sense of favors to 
come,’ ”’ he quoted, smiling at her over the 
thing. ‘You have a splendid talent for this 
sort of work. “The Maker of Magic’ made a 
hit at dress-rehearsal that made the reporters 
perfectly enraptured. Do you realize that you 
have put us on the map and that we want to 
hold you at any cost?” 

“Is this the cost?” said Sibyl. 


He was set 





E NODDED, unembarrassed. 
the cost. But this isn’t all. 
you something else.” 

With the dancers brushing by them and the 
phonograph screaming, he sat quite undis- 
turbed and pulled a long envelope out of his 
pocket. 

“It’s the circular about the King Lear com- 
petition,” he said. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“It wasn’t my idea, I’m sorry to say,” he 
told her. “It was one of the boys from the 
Evening World. You were flying around the 
stage too busy to hear any of the compliments. 
This fellow said, ‘Lord, anybody that can do as 
good a piece of work as that ought to go in for 
the King Lear prize.’ And I saw he was right 
and wanted to kick myself for not having 
thought of it first.” 

“But what is it?” 

Together they read the circular. One of the 
universities, intent on being abreast of the times, 
had offered a series of prizes having to do with 
the theater. One for the best play, one for the 
best opera libretto, one for the best pantomime, 
and one for the best setting and costuming of 
“King Lear.” There were second and third 
prizes also. The thing was going to be done 
handsomely. 

“And you think—” 


‘This is 
I brought 





“T know you should try. The winner of that 
prize will leap into professional prominence. 
You would—” 

She smiled at his optimism. “But if I got 
even a third,” she mused, “it would be worth 
the time and trouble.” 

“You'll do it? Promise me you'll try for it!” 

“Try for it! Of course!” 

It swept over her what it would mean even 
to work for this thing, let alone winning any of 
the awards. She would not be just a working 
woman fending for herself, somebody foolish, 
flushed men could try to kiss. She would have 
a career; she would be somebody nobody could 
pity. If she could follow this talent of hers and 
actually make it her own work in time, make 
a success of it, nobody could ever hurt Nonny. 
She would be safe. 


HE others were gathering around them now, 

anxious, too, to play with the new toy. 
Norton and Sibyl had set it up by now, and 
Sibyl ran off to find some of Nonny’s paper 
dolls and some pieces of colored silk to impro- 
vise a setting, while Norton made the electric 
connection. The party concentrated on it. It 
was a new and fascinating plaything, and two 
of the guests were actors. Clara forgot, if she 
had ever intended it, to ‘“‘put people out with a 
sweep of her arm.” They sat round it in 
banks while they ate their bacon and eggs and 
waffles, and finally somebody moved the dolls 
like marionettes, and somebody else ven- 
triloquized all he could remember of the last 
act of the play he was in. 

Norton sat in the middle of everything, 
plunging into the easy good fellowship of it all 
as if it made him very happy. He seemed to 
bask in its secularity. Sibyl remembered that 
he was a little self-conscious about his clergy- 
manness. He had told her more than once that 
his greatest desire was to be a man among men. 
She thought he succeeded here very well. His 
heartiness and gayety were scarcely tinged at 
all with the careful professional cheeriness of 
the religious worker. 

“If only he could forget sometimes that he’s 
forgetting!’’ Clara had said of him once. 

Remembering it, it seemed to Sibyl a harsh 
saying. He was having such a good time. 

It was quite four when the party reluctantly 
disintegrated. But Sibyl was so delighted with 
her gift and her hope that she did not mind 
She went to bed like a child, with the rules of 
the contest under her pillow. Why not she 
as well as any one else? 

Even when she was awakened by the alarm 
next morning, after what seemed scarcely a 
half-hour of sleep, with a hard day’s work 
ahead of her, her delight in her prospect and her 
toy buoyed her above fatigue. 

“No, Nonny, that’s mother’s. You mustn't 
touch. If I make a picture in that that people 
like, they'll give me a lot of money, and then 
Nonny can come out with me and buy just 
what she likes for a present.” 

While even this dazzling prospect was rather 
dim to Nonny beside the actuality of the 
theater with her own dolls in it, she was easily 
deflected to her breakfast. 

The day-nursery, however, was a great 
blessing under the circumstances. There would 
have been no keeping Nonny away from the 
theater till its novelty was worn off. 

Under the spell of the courage that the 
prospect of working for the prize awoke, Siby! 
called up Eloise, a thing she had so far shrunk 
from, and took her, thrilled and excited, down 
to see ‘“The Maker of Magic.” Eloise, once in 
Sibyl’s life, stayed. Sibyl could return her 
hospitalities now, if not in kind, in glimpses 
of a sort of life that Eloise found more inter 
esting than her own. Eloise and her husband 
came down to little impromptu dinners—her 
husband called them to Clara, with a tinge ol 
condescension, “Bohemian affairs,” until Clara 
neatly took his head off for it and threatened to 
show him the real Bohemia—and Sibyl went to 
dinner at Eloise’s and was made to discourse on 
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her Paul’s Players and what they stood for in 
the Movement. There was a Movement, it 
appeared, and Sibyl, making the best of the 
fact, learned to talk about it intelligently. 

She had thought Christmas would be hard to 
go through, but so much happened, and the 
day was so busy, and so many people were 
rushing through the place, and so many dinner- 
engagements had to be culled over and one 
finally decided on, and so many people came to 
bring Nonny presents and get a little of the 
Christmas feeling that comes from giving to a 
child, that it hurt scarcely at all. There were 
gifts from her own people, of course. And a 
long, affectionate, pitiful letter from her 
mother, who insisted on being sorry for her. 
No sign from Charles. She had forbidden it 
she wished she had let him send something to 
Nonny now. Perhaps he would anyway . 

Clara came through like a whirlwind as she 
was finishing her mother’s letter, which she had 
saved as its superscription bade till Christmas 
day, and swept her off to the fairy matinée 
to which they were taking Nonny. 


IFE was losing its strangeness. The young 

girl at the day-nursery was not a blue-clad 
impersonal official now; she was Miss Carr, 
whose first name was Elsie, and whose life and 
family and lovers Sibyl knew about. The office 
she went to was the property of two men who 
were human beings and more or less her 
friends. The confusion of strangers that had 
been New York, the place of unfriendly streets 
and unknown stages and subways, was a spot 
with landmarks and accustomed streets and 
avenues. She could even find her way through 
the subway with fair intelligence, and she was 
growing to have the New Yorker’s personal 
affection for the Library lions at Forty-second 
Street. The place was going to be her home, 
she told herself. Her interests lay here and 
would continue to lie here. 

Looking back on this time, years later, 
Sibyl wondered at herself and the amount cf 
ambition and energy and strength she had. It 
was not really so strange. She had strength 
and capacity which had never been fully used. 
She was at the height of her powers, strong 
young, and working with the strongest of in- 
centives. Whether she could have kept up this 
pace for many years was another matter. She 
hoped not to have to. One way or another, 
she was sure she could make more money than 
she was making now. Nonny would grow up 
here with the nght friends—she was planning 
for schools and playmates and surroundings 
even now—and need never know what had been 
done to her. She should never have to push 
down in her heart that little, nibbling hurt or 
disgraced feeling, that Sibyl herself knew when 
she was tired—the remembrance of something 
to hide. Nonny should be happy always, mak- 
ing a fairy-tale marriage when her time came— 
little, fascinating Nonny with her heritage of 
charm and laughter! 

“But, oh, she must be good—she must be 
good and responsible—”’ Sibyl murmured under 
her breath as often as this thought came 
to her 

And it came often through that quick-pass 
ing, busy winter with the ever-increasing work 
and play and hope. The office, the Players, the 
work on the stage-settings, the social things 
between Eloise and Clara that seemed unend- 
ing, the watchfulness over her baby—it left 
Sibyl no time for thought or regret. Even her 
mother’s faithful letters, as faithfully answered, 
seemed to come from a very dim and far-off 
place. 

She and Clara were going to part 
across the hall from each other—very soon now. 
Tommy, poor Tommy, eternally hopeful and 
as eternally weak, was to come back from his 
winter in the sanitarium. His three months 
there had lengthened out to six, for the first 
period had shown little hope—two days of too 


as far as 


certain cockiness and then a flat return to drink, 
and Tommy, penitent and willing to do what 
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ever Clara said, had gone again to the place in 
the hills. 
But he was said to be splendidly all right 


now. Clara went around humming “They’re 
hanging Danny Deever in the mor-r-rning,” 
always with her a sign of the greatest hope. 
Sibyl had not moved as yet. Clara had begged 
her not to do so until the last possible moment. 
Sibyl’s own place had been vacant three 
months, theoretically; actually it was sublet to 
a young couple who hoped against hope, when 
alone, that Clara’s husband never got well. 
Sibyl herself wondered about it. She almost 
preferred being with Clara. 

It was a soft, fresh spring night. Sibyl sat 
alone, for a wonder, by her work table in the 
window, with her measuring tools and colors 
and bits of gauzy cloth. All of her mind that 
could be spared from the third act of King Lear 
was vaguely focusing on Nonny. It had slid 
inconsequently from Nonny’s complete future 
to Nonny’s summer clothes. It would be so 
insidiously easy to buy some of that French 
organdy with the little pink roses on it, and 
smock it by hand, and it was so cheap! But 
Sibyl knew within herself that after all it 
would be more expensive in the long run to use 
up all that time than to buy a plainer set of 
dresses ready-made. She must watch the bar- 
gain sales. And then, too, it was probable that 
her mother would be making and sending on 
some little dresses, just about now. Sibyl 
missed her mother tonight. She could hear 
her saying, with a gentle spring invariable- 
ness: 

“Dressing a little girl is like dressing a doll. 
I don’t see how people who haven’t any 
manage!”’ 

HE soft spring air drifted in over the open 

window. The apartment, for a city one, was 
quiet, and an undaunted sparrow who had 
waked up for a moment cheeped undauntedly, 
the nearest loud sound. Sibyl bent over the 
work she was doing and thought her drifting 
side-thoughts. She smiled a little as she re- 
membered her mother’s last letter, with its 
scarcely veiled wonderment as to what sort of a 
life Sibyl was leading alone in New York, with 
a newspaper woman whose husband (Sibyl 
realized now that she shouldn’t have written 
that scrap of news) was in a sanitarium for the 
drink cure. 

And yet here Sibyl sat, sedately toiling by 
her window, her thoughts divided between her 
work and her baby! 

“Back home,” she mused, half-smiling, “I'd 
be off with the country-club bunch, having an 
awfully good time. I wouldn’t have Nonny on 
my mind one bit—I’d be seeing how far over 
the edge of flirtation I could get without 
starting anything dangerous. And I'd be 
laughing at people who thought I ought to 
worry over bringing up children to be good and 
responsible And poor mother, worrying 
over my leading what Kenneth De Forest 
would call a ‘Bohemian life,’ while I simply 
work my head off, among the office and the 
Players and my plans for the prize! 

And my best friends a curate and a middle- 
aged doc tor w ho is too high-minded for his own 
good 

Norton had said something about coming in 
for a few minutes that evening on business, 
with Miss Masters, the girl who took leading 
parts with the Paul’s Players. Sibyl, remem 
bering this, hurried to finish the effect she was 
trying for on her little stage, to have it to show 
when they came. It was the last act’s next-to 
last setting. 

When it was done, and they still had not 
come, she leaned back for a moment to relax 
She was tired; the night was a languorous one. 
The kind of night that made you want to get 
into an open car and drive far, far out into the 
country, between rows of heavily-scented trees, 
by moonlight, with no destination, just the 
pleasure of dreamily going and going with the 
wind in your face 


Somebody knocked on the door. She really 
must tell the janitor to keep the latch on down 
stairs, so people would have to ring before they 
walked up so bold and all. Though in this cass 
it didn’t matter, as she had expected Norton 
and Miss Masters anyway. 

“Come in,” she said. 

“May I? How sweet of you to let me!” said 

—not Miss Masters nor Mr. Norton, but a man 
whom she scarcely remembered until she made 
a frowning effort. 

Indeed, he was in and sitting down talking 
long before she placed him, and then she 
wished she hadn’t. His voice gave the clue, so 
deep and yet so sirupy. He was that trying 
McFarlan man who had got over-familiar in 
the kitchenette the night Malcolm Norton 
brought her the toy theater. 

So she did not trouble to be over-charming 
to him. She told him that Tommy was still 
away and that Clara wouldn’t be back till very 
late, and expected him to go. Not a bit of it. 
He sat on impenetrably and began talking 
Freud, which bored Sibyl, because she had 
had all the Freud she wanted when it was 
fashionable, a couple of years before. She had 
never bothered with it much anyway. 

No more did she like this Mr. McFarlan, 
even granting that he was soberer now than he 
had been. He went on talking, manipulating 
his voice, thought Sibyl, tired and bored, as if 
it were a musical instrument he had been 
taught toplayon. But evidently he considered 
it effective and moving. Its unlikeness called 
her mind back to Charles’ voice, clear, clipped, 
a little mocking always, clean-sounding some 
how compared to this man’s. 

While her mind was absently trailing through 
these thoughts she answered more or less at 
random. Too late she saw from some flash of 
expression that she had assented to the wrong 
thing without knowing what it was. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘you are a freed mind, too 
I thought—I knew you couldn’t be otherwise, 
with those eyes, that little insolent laugh, that 
adorable arrogance—”’ 

The little insolent laugh was suppressed just 
in time. Why, the man wasa fool! She turned 
it into something like a yawn. 

“Well, I don’t know that I’m any more a 
freed mind than anybody else,” she said 
sleepily. (‘If I were really as insolent and 
arrogant as he deserves, I'd tell him for good- 
ness’ sake to go home,” she thought.) 

“No,” said Mr. McFarlan intently, 
casting aside any idea that he could be 
ridiculous or she flippant. ‘After all, all minds 
are bound. But it is possible to break the 
chains. Today we are shattering them. Our 
weapon is irony—brutality—insolence, if you 
like—cleansing, steely, mocking laughter.” 


quite 


SIBYL suppressed some more of it. Hadn't 

the man ever had anything real happen to 
him, at his age, that he could talk like this? He 
was like a modern edition of Bunthorne in 
“Patience.” The crowd at home had been 
given to ‘‘mocking laughter” about anything 
and everything, but they never discussed it 
solemnly, as if it were a discovery of their own 
that you could poke fun at people and institu- 
tions. Why under the sun he should pick out 
an evening when she was too sleepy to want to 
do anything but get the Players’ business over 
and go to bed, to come here and discourse on 
his capacities for irony, while making himself a 
more excellent target for it with every word, 
she couldn’t conceive. If she only knew him a 
little better she would ask him to go home so 
she could go to bed. But you couldn’t very 
well do that to an almost total stranger who 
was your roommate’s friend, not yours. 

So she murmured an absent assent, which 
proved to be the wrong thing, for his next step 
was the sudden flinging of quite unironical 
arms around her, and the bestowal of a violent 
kiss before she could pull away. And she 
could not, this time, suppose that he had had 
anything to drink. She gave hima shove that 
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“Tt wasn’t anything I shouldn’t have been 
prepared for,” she said, trying to answer him 
lightly, but resting, in the revulsion from her 
storm, on his quietness. ‘Clara told me that 
the first year a woman is—all alone—men try 
her out. And one tried me out, and in spite of 
being experienced and sophisticated and every- 
thing, I wasn’t prepared for it. I took it as if 
I were a foolish little ingénue. That’s all.” 

“Damn him!” said the assistant rector of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church. 

“Thank you!” said Sibyl. “I feel that way 
myself. And yet it was farcical, really, I sup- 
pose. Do you know, it was a man I had only 
met once? That made it all the worse.” 

“T know the type. The kind of pup that’s 
radical and artistic,” said Malcolm grimly, 
“and makes both an excuse for having no 
decency.” 

“T was sitting here resting, waiting for you 
and Miss Masters. I had the set all done to 
show you”—her mouth trembled—‘‘and this 
man walked up without ringing—I thought, to 
see Clara. The first thing I knew he was talk- 
ing in some high-flown fashion—pagan freedom 
stuff—and on top of that’”—her breath caught 
like a child’s—‘‘he grabbed me and kissed me 
and—” 

“There,” Malcolm Norton said, stroking her 
hand, ‘“‘don’t tell me any more. You poor little 
girl—you’re nothing but a little girl after all, 
with all your cleverness and your loveliness. 
You ought to be taken better care of. What’s 
Clara thinking of to leave you alone like this?” 
He spoke with a comforting impetuosity. 

Sibyl laughed a little. ‘Clara has her living 
to earn. My dear Malcolm, she isn’t supposed 
to chaperon me! She’s out tonight working. 
It was the janitor’s fault. He must have left 
the latch off, or neither you nor the McFarlan 
man could have come up without ringing the 
buzzer and having me find out who you were 
before I released the latch.” 

“T’ll settle that janitor,”’ said Malcolm. 

Sibyl tried for a lighter vein. She took her 
hands from his. 

“Look at my pretty stage,” she said. 
“And do tell me this time, where is Molly 
Masters?” 

“She had to go over to Jersey unexpectedly. 
She asked me to settle with you about the 
lighting : 

They talked a little while about these things; 
Miss Masters’ costume and the leading up and 
down to and from it by the colors in the other 
costumes. It was a medieval piece they were 
staging now, and color was a great deal. 


PRE SENTLY Norton rose. “You're all worn 
out, and you have to go to work tomorrow, 
he said. “Little as I want to, I’m going now. 
Don’t think any more about that pup. He’d 
take liberties with St. Agnes herself if she 

attracted him enough.” 

“I suppose so. I want to suppose so, any- 
way . . . Thank you.” 

“Thank me! Sibyl, my dear! / thank you— 
and I don’t know that I’m not grateful to the 
brute who made you cry! I don’t think I would 
ever have dared get through that armor of 
yours, that bright gallantness and courage, to 
the real Sibyl, if I hadn’t found you needing to 
be taken care of a little. You’ve always seemed 
so poised and brave, I—I never dared.”’ 

She shrank back and stared at him. What 
did he mean? Were they all alike? And 
as she stared, he leaned and took her in his 
arms again. 

“I’ve hoped so long, Sibyl! 
you, I think now. 
you always.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

“Malcolm!” she said in astonishment, as 
what his words and his action meant came to 
her. 

But he was running down the stairs as if even 
now he were a little shy over it aH. But she 
heard him walking into the j janitor’s rooms, two 
flights down, and shutting the door behind him. 


Ever since I saw 
And now I can take care of 
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He had not forgotten his intention of settling 
the janitor. 

She dropped again into her chair. 
said, ‘‘what an evening!” 

It was undoubtedly true that Sibyl had 
the usual working day tomorrow. And the 
spring night was warm and tiring. She ought 
to have gone to bed. But she sat there instead, 
by the table with the green-silk-shaded lamp, 
staring at the wall, till Clara came home. 

“Clara,” she said, as that young woman 
swept in, dropping hat and handbag and brief- 


“Oh,” she 


case in the corners of the room and looking | 


about in vain for the glass of milk and sandwich 
that whoever went to bed first left out for the 
other, “Clara, do you think I’m engaged to be 
married?” 

Clara stood still and stared at her friend. 

“Stranger things have happened,” she said. 
“What on earth are you talking about?” 

Sibyl rose remorsefully to extract food from 
the little window icebox, and told Clara as fully 
as she could the story of her evening. 

“And he said,” repeated Clara, “that drop- 
ping your armor would be the greatest privilege 
you could grant him if you thought he was 
worth it. There, my child, was where you 
should have pulled him up. It was unques- 
tionably then that he hinted he was willing to 
be yours.” 

“Why didn’t he say so then?” 
petulantly. 


said Sibyl 


AVING found the milk, she dropped into 
her chair again, white and tired. 

“Why do men always expect women to be 
mind-readers where their emotions are con- 
cerned, and distinguish proposals that mean 
nothing from looks that mean proposals? Ask 
God; don’t ask me. But in this case, as men 
go, he was fairly clear. Haven’t you had men 
want you before? You must admit one did.”’ 

“IT suppose so,” she said. “I think I have got 
out of the way of considering myself a woman 
any man could marry.” 

“You mean you feel more or less married 
still. But as you aren’t—” 

Sibyl winced a little. No, she was not . . 
Or that dreadful fool would never have thought 
he could talk to her that way. 

“Well, as I’m not—’ 

Clara was sitting down now, eating cheer- 
fully. ‘As you are not, my dear, men will go on 
wanting you, whether as a wife or a sweetheart 
according to whether they’re decent or not. 
And whether you are engaged or not to Mal 
colm, he certainly thinks you are. You can 
clear it up—I’m afraid you'll lose him entirely, 


he being a human volcano a little way down, | 
and the sort that might apply for a mission to | 


Molokai to forget—or you can let her go as 
she lies.” 

“I’m too tired to decide.” To her surprise 
Sibyl stopped more tears just in time. 

“You certainly are. 
handle better by word of mouth than by writ- 
ing anyhow, so you haven’t to consider it till 
you see Malcolm Norton again. You'd better 
go to bed now, and let the night bring counsel, 
as my French governess used to say.” 

The advice was good, and Sibyl went. She 
was so tired that even with the burden of an 
unsought engagement on her mind she went 
straight to sleep. 

It all seemed a little unreal next day at the 
office. But in the evening, making her last 
careful water-color for costumes, the situation 


sprang into reality again and must be thought | 


about. Clara was at home tonight, fathoms 
deep in work, with yellow paper and card- 
board folders scattered around her on the 
floor in ever-widening circles at the other end of 
the room. She was no more interruption than 
if she had been asleep. 

Men would go on asking her to marry them 
or—not to marry them. She wasn’t in love 
with Malcolm Norton, with all his charming 
enthusiasms and sweetnesses and shynesses. 
But she was fond of him, very fond. He was a 
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real friend, one she would miss if she broke off 
the affair. And, novels to the contrary, Sibyl 
knew perfectly well that a man who has been 
your lover doesn’t become your friend unless 
he falls in love with another woman, at which 
time his friendship is of no particular use to 
anybody else anyway. Malcolm loved Nonny 
and she him. He was honest and honorable 
and safe 

She thought it over. She had not minded 
his arms about her; indeed, they had been com- 
forting. And, as he had said, as to opinions, he 
was broad. Most clergymen would have been 
at least curious and worried as to her status— 
Malcolm had never seemed to care. Of course, 
if she went on with the engagement, she must 
tell him all about it. The nice part of that was 
that if his principles or prejudices were shocked 
by her story, it didn’t especially matter. She 


| would lose him no more than if she had refused 


to marry him in the first place. And the matter 
would be settled without her bothering 
“What would you do, Clara?” she demanded. 
“What about?” Clara asked, instantly and 
kindly alert from the middle of her plan to 
feature a Better Dogs Week for a Dogs’ Home 


| which was paying her heavily. 


“Malcolm Norton.” 

“Oh, I was so deep in this Buy a Dog a Bone 
stufi—Lord, what fools these mortals be, as 
Puck said a long time ago! I'd forgotten there 
was any Malcolm. Why, if you like him and 
he’s trustworthy, it wouldn’t be a murderous 
thing to marry him. You'll marry somebody, 
you know, my dear—you’re that kind. I’m 
not; it just happened to me by accident.”’ 

“You really mya l? 

“TI think so, if I didn’t want anybody else 
more. With shoes theories of mutual personal 
freedom he discourses on, there’s a possibility 
that he ‘te? let you go your own way and live 
your life. I don’t mean in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, but a you go on with 
your paper dolls there. You have a talent, 
Sibyl, and I’d can any man on earth, if you ask 
me, unless he swore by all he held holy—I 
think it would be the gymnasium in Malcolm’s 
case—that he’d let me go on with it.” 


IBY had not looked at it from that angle. 
But she saw that to Clara life’s values had 
been so adjusted by necessity that personal 
ambition had become the most worth-while 
thing in living. One could see why. It had to 
be so for her—poor, cheery Clara, with her 
married life what it was! But with Sibyl it was 
not so. She was too newly come from intensi- 
ties of emotion to face a life where feeling was 
not a principal matter. If she married Malcolm, 
she wanted to care for him as much as she had 
for Charles. More. The bond with Charles 
had been entered into so easily, so light- 
heartedly, in those young, vivid days—it had 
been like taking hands to go through a figure in 
a dance. And it had deepened so imper- 
ceptibly, so beneath the surface, that even now 
she did not dare to look and see what the 
wrench had been. She made herself believe 
that she had finished with Charles. But she did 
not face it all yet. She pushed it aside. Per- 
haps it was this that made her incline to 
Norton. To be safe—to be guarded—to be 
sure of a man’s attitude to rights and wrongs 
to be shut fast from the past It would 
be a haven. 

Even that strange little light, sometimes, as 
of fanaticism, in Norton’s face—the light that 
safeguard, too? 
He was a man—she could feel it always gleam- 
ing through his easy boyish enthusiasms—who 
would die for a principle. He would not hurt 
any woman as she had been hurt. And there 
was Nonny. 

“Clara,” she said, pulling poor Clara afresh 
from her consideration of the most striking 
ways of presenting dogs’ wrongs, “I think I 
shall let it go. I’m not sure yet that Malcolm 
meant what you think he did, but if he did— 
why, all right. Nonny likes him.” 


He'd enjoy that viewpoint of it!” said Clara 
with a grin. “But I think on the whole you’re 
sensible. He’s a good sort.” 

So it was settled—so slight a settling of such 
a great thing! Sibyl did not even feel that she 
had done anything important. She was drift- 
ing, that was the truth. If she drifted into this 
port, it was as good a thing to do as any. 

She went back to her work. The time was 
short now. The actual work was done; she 
was merely fining now and refining. 

Se when Malcolm telephoned her next 
evening and followed close on the message him- 
self, she greeted him in a friendly fashion that 
said neither yes nor no, and yet was glad to see 
him. 

Clara promptly effaced herself. Sibyl would 
have preferred that she hadn’t. Nonny, how- 
ever, was not yet in bed. But that did little 
good, for Clara, beaming romantically in spite 
of her hard-boiled theories, appeared and im- 
pounded the protesting child, and left the two 
alone. Sibyl looked at Malcolm, and Malcolm 
looked at Sibyl, and they both began to laugh. 

“You’ve told her,” he said. “I’m glad. 
That means it’s real. I was almost afraid it 
wasn’t, dear. Thank you, Sibyl.” 

So it was settled rather easily. There was 
nothing much more to be said. He bent for- 
ward and kissed her again in that swift, half- 
shy way of his. 

“Won't you come on out for a bus-ride or 
something somewhere?” he said. “I’m too 
happy to stay inside a house.” 


T WAS pleasant; it was like an Arcadian 

playing at love. The real Sibyl, who had 
faced and conquered sorrow and disgrace back 
there at home, where was she? Dead? This was 
another woman, laughing and friendly, who did 
one little thing and another, and let none of it 
matter supremely. She was older and younger 
and, she thought, wiser. All the values were 
different. It was a playing with counters, per 
haps, instead of real money, but here was ~ 
game still, a pleasant me game. And ¢ 
long life ahead in which to play the best nt 
one could. 

But when Malcolm turned to her, before 
they went down the little stair, she realized 
that it was not a light thing to him. That 
gleam which had startled her once or twice 
when he had spoken of his religion, his God, or 
his work, was on his face. She was one of the 
things which brought that inhuman flame to his 
look. It terrified her a little. 

“How old are you, Malcolm?” she asked 
irrelevantly, when he released her and they 
passed down. 

“Thirty-four. Why?” 

Older than Charles, then. Much older than 
she had thought. Not a boy, after all. It was 
the mop of curly dark hair, falling over his 
forehead and being tossed back, the quick 
movements, half-awkward as a boy’s are half- 
awkward, that made him seem so young—that 
and his swift, intent ways with their touch of 
naiveté. And yet he wasn’t naive exactly. He 
had even something of adroitness with people 
at times, and she had seen him produce a 
mature suavity at need, handling the inevitable 
trying women which all institutions—church, 
school, or committee—abound in. Would he 


try to handle her? she wondered But 
no. Not now, at any rate. It was worship, 
rather. 

“Why? Oh, to classify you.” 


‘And you, Sibyl?” 

‘Twenty-eight, nearly. Dreadfully old.” 

“You look about nineteen, as I suppose you 
have been told before. I knew you must be 
older than that, though, because of Nonny, 
bless her little heart! If it hadn’t been for her, 
we might never have met.” 

“You do care for her?” 

“TI couldn't very well help it. 
the worst little flirts I ever saw,” 
smiling a little. 


She’s one of 
Malcolm said, 
“She'll be a handful for us, one 
But I don’t know. She 


of these fine days. 
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THEY SMILE NOW ) 
their Timidity Over Oil Heat 


tell you how it works. But they will hasten to tell you that it has never 
failed to work. 

Happily for these frugal folk, this wonderful transformation is costing 
them no more than they were spending before without complete auto- 


at 


The blessings and happiness that have come to this old couple sums 
up the story of oil heat as you would like to know it in your home. 
In years, they are past three-score. Too old to be burdened with the 
care of the he: iting plant. Too needful of even heat to withstand the 
fluctuations of a temperamental furnace. 


They are living all over again 


It was difficult for them to decide on an oil burner. It was so new- 
fangled. Could one be sure of it? Suppose it did not work—what then? 
How could it hold the temperature at exactly 75 degrees? And the cost. 
It must be terribly expensive! 

They smile now at their timidity. For four joyous years they have 
basked in generous warmth. They are living all over again. 

No longer do they huddle over the radiator on the sheltered side of 
the house. Their Paisley shawls are left in the ced: ir chest. Upstairs, 
downstairs, it is always the same. They have seven “living” 
rooms in pl: ice of one. 


Clean as “‘a cat in pattens”’ 


And how proudly they point to the walls of delicate cream 
tint that have remained fresh so long. The quaint old- 
fashioned white curtains that the laundress is now seldom 
asked to wash. 

The old mother is of Flemish descent. Her friends credit 
this heritage with the immaculate ness of her house. But 
she herself admits that it is “like a cat in pattens” because 
it is never soiled by the furnace. 

In this atmosphere of sublime comfort, life for them is a 
The benign influence of even, dependable heat 
is mellowing their natures. Good health has returned. The 
ease, the comfort, the cleanliness of it all is adding years to 
their span, 


SWeet song, 


Consider it an investment 


Their basement door leading from the kitchen might as well be locked. 
For two years neither has ever looked at the burner. They could not 


WILLIAMS 


HEATING 


World's Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 








matic service! For they are saving considerable on cleaning, re-decor- 
ating, and hired help. They consider it a good investment, because 
such comfort is beyond price. 


Burns cheap fuel oil 
Oil-O-Matic burns fuel oil as well as any of the lighter oils. This 
wide range of choice assures constant supply. With no part inside the 
firebox and operating according to the four natural laws of oil combus- 
tion, Oil-O-Matic renders a service that makes the random purchase of 
an oil burner something to avoid. 

You too can duplicate this experience in your home. Forget how 
many rooms you have. Or the type of 
central heating plant. Oil-O-Matic 
has been functioning perfectly for 
seven years in buildings of every size 
and in every standard boiler and fur- 
nace. Today more people are buying 
Oil-O-Matics than any other two 
makes combined. 


A year to pay if you prefer 
There’s an oilomatician near you. Let 
him examine your heating system and 
quote you the cost of a guaranteed in- 
stallation. Should you prefer to pur- 
chase out of income rather than cap- 
ital, he will gladly extend terms over a 
whole year. 

Meanwhile, write for “Heating Homes With Oil.” It’s a new book 
profusely illustrated in colors that covers the entire subject. Sent free 
for the return of the coupon below. Clip and mail it now. 














Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. : ‘ 
7 : BI aed ms Illinois GH-76 x 
Without obligation, please send me “Heating Homes | 
With Oil,” by return mail. | 
a a 
SI ea ea Ne Me ae eee | 
| 
. City - ‘ State _ <a ¢ 
In using advertisements see page 6 131 











Glegance & Comfort 
For Baby and Mother 


When you buy a new carriage for baby you want all the style, 
daintiness, comfort, service, you can get. Also light weight—a 
carriage handled easily everywhere. 


Lloyd Loom Baby Carriages give you all this. Moreover, they 
have many desirable and exclusive features you get at the Lloyd 
price only because of one thing—the famous Lloyd Loom spiral 
weaving—a refinement offered you only in Lloyd Loom products. 
The Lloyd Loom weaves, spirally, the graceful bowl-shape 
body; does it thirty tjmes faster than possible by human hand, 
infinitely lowers the cost. And the fabric is more beautiful and 
even, while an exclusive steel wire center in every upright 
strand insures permanent shapeliness and long service. 

See the-latest Lloyds at your dealer's. 
Look for the name “Lloyd” on the seat. 
The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. (Heywood-Wakefield Company), 
Menominee, Michigan. Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 
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| more than you want to. 





The Gallant Lady 


seems to be as honest as she is fascinating.” 

“You see people very clearly,”’ said Nonny’s 
mother thoughtfully. 

“When I care.” 

“Malcolm,”’ she said suddenly, 
very much sight unseen. 
much about me.” 

“I’ve known you nearly a year.” 

“Even so—” 

“TI know all I want to. You’ve told me a 
good deal in the course of conversation. | 
think I could give you a very fair description 
of the car you drove for the Army Corps, oi 
your home, your school, your mother and 
brother, and your dramatic club and your side 
garden. Even your dog, Arvor.’ 

‘That wasn’t all my life.’ 

“No, but I don’t want you to tell me any 
You’re free—that’s 
enough. Oh, Sibyl, let me tell you the truth. | 
don’t want to talk or think about that other 
man in your life. Wait awhile, till I feel that 
you belong more to me Let me try not 
to be jealous of him for being first. Sibyl 
sometimes, when Nonny has said, ‘Charles did 
so and so,’ it’s hurt like a knife. Don’t talk of 
him, don’t speak of him, till I feel I have you 
mine, actually mine 

They had been walking slowly in the fresh- 
winded evening, its sweet airs blowing against 


“this is all 
You don’t know 





their faces, in the direction of the Drive. Siby! 

glanced up at her lover in some distress. Parts 
of him were so unlike the rest of him. 

“But the circumstances, Malcolm. I was 


| blameless, but—”’ 





| of thing? 
| Charles, in love with her. 


| was good to be loved again. 


“You could not—you would not—be any- 
thing that was not right. Let that be enough,” 
he said, his face darkening suddenly in a ten- 
sion of feeling. ‘“Only—oh, my dear, I have 
never been any woman’s. You have belonged 
to another man. It should not hurt me, and it 
shall not—but give me time to fight the feeling, 
and then tell me all about it if you care to.” 

“Very well,” she said, a little awed. 


HE was more interested in him than ever 
before. Her friend, Malcolm Norton, had 
been a pleasant, boyish, hard-working man, a 
little shy or a little bold, seeming to live at one 
level of steady feeling. Her lover was a passion- 
ate and tempestuous young Sir Galahad, whose 
moods and tensions might be hard to deal with. 
She had never dealt with moody men. She 
slipped her hand in his in the twilight for com- 
fort. And then he said another thing that 
frightened her a little. 

“I’m going to have a hard time remembering 
the love of God for a while—I want to give 
everything to you.” 

Oh, how could she keep up with this sort 
She’d had men enough, before 
And since her mar- 
riage, even, there had been harmless flirtations. 
But this almost tragic note shook her. She 
had so little to meet it with. God and the love 
of God were things she had always accepted and 
never thought much about. So Malcolm 
Norton meant this? 

She turned to him quietly. 

“I don’t know much about the love of God in 
that way,” she said. “I suppose from your 
point of view I’m something of a heathen 
Malcolm. But if you want to show me, I'll 
try to find out. Only if a love is good, it must 
be—part of the love of God, mustn’t it?” 

Suddenly he laughed a little. The high look 
was gone from his face, and he was human and 
young again. “You darling! You know a 
great deal more about it than I do. That 
steady sanity of yours through everything 
Sibyl—it’s like a divining rod. Of course, you 
are right, dear. I wish I could take you som« 
where where I could kiss you right now. Out 
doors is an unsatisfactory place, after all.” 

She could meet him on this ground. And it 
She wanted to give 
him what he asked, more than if she had had 
spontaneous feeling to offer him. 

“You may come in with me for a little while, 
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A recipe for making 
husbands happy— 


On a sultry summer day, place one tired and irritable husband in 
the bathroom. Add one Fuller Shower Bath Outfit. Let them mix 
thoroughly for fifteen minutes. Then serve in fresh linen and com- 
fortable clothes. 


This husband you will find entirely different in disposition and 
sociability from one not treated in accordance with the above recipe. 
Try this at your first opportunity. 


The ingredients called for are surprisingly inexpensive — only a 
fraction of the cost of the built-in shower. And the Fuller Shower 
Bath Outfit is easy to use. Doesn’t wet the hair, nor splash the floor. 
It’s just the kind of bathroom equipment that appeals to the careful 
housewife. 


P, $. 
This recipe works equally well if used for wives or children. 


P. P. S. 

If the Fuller Man does not call tomorrow or next day, telephone the 
Fuller Office in your city and have him bring the Fuller Shower for 
your inspection. Or write us at 1097 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., asking for the ‘‘Handy Brush Book.’’ In Canada, Fuller 
Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


| For personal use, too 


In using advertisements see page 6 133 














FULLER BRUSHES 








Fuller Shower 
also furnished 
with portable tank 
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For the sake of your 


own strength & energy 
-let DEL MONTE carry 


part of your burden 
these hot summer days 
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and Sponge Gake 


TUny not get out-of-doors this summer—out in the 
fresh open air, away from your kitchen? 

It’s simple to do—without sacrificing home cares or family 
meals. Just let Det Monte do its part by removing much of 
the needless work of daily cooking. 

Take Det Monte Asparagus Tips as one example. They 
make the most delightful salads — alone or in combination 
with other summer vegetables. Sliced Peaches, in a moment, 
add new variety to ice cream, gelatines or simple puddings. 
Crushed Pineapple—in ices, sherbets and drinks—gives new 
flavor with a few deft touches. Other Det Monte Products 
are equally delicious--equally convenient at this season. 

Just be certain—when you order—to specify Det Monte. 
Then you know in advance exactly what you're getting —the 
same goodness in every variety—the same assurance of sat- 
isfaction—no matter when or where you buy. 


“The Det Monte Fruit Book,” together with special recipe folders on Crushed 
Pineapple and Det Monte Frozen Fruits, will be sent you free. Write today. 
Address Department 202, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif, 
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The Gallant Lady 


then, if we go back early enough,” she said 
demurely. 
When they came in, Nonny was awake. Not 


| crying, perfectly charming and most conversa- 
| tional, but so awake that the only thing to do 


with her was to take her out of bed in her little, 
ruffled pajamas and let her sit on Malcolm’s 


| knee. 


“I suppose,” he said to her gravely, ‘that 
you are the chaperon—” 

“No,” said Nonny, guided by the tone to 
suppose that she would be more pleasing in 
some other réle. “I love you, Malcolm.” 

She kissed him reassuringly, and Sibyl, 
watching them, was more than ever sure that 
she had done right. 

“And you—do you love me, Sibyl?” 

She bent to him across the child’s head and 
kissed him as frankly as Nonny had done. 


> 


“I love you, Malcolm! 


HE did not let herself think after he was 
gone. Why, she could not imagine. For 


| she was doing a thing that was pleasant and 
| right and wise. She planned till she fell asleep, 
| for not only were the finishing touches to be 
| put on her King Lear setting, but Tommy, 


supposedly clothed and in his right mind, was 
returning Monday, and Saturday and Sunday 
must be spent in the final throes of moving 
across the hall. 

She was going to miss Clara as a housemate. 


| On the other hand, it would be better from 


several points of view to have a place of her 
own. This new complication of Malcolm. And 


| there was Dr. Mercer. His confirmed habit, 


now, of drifting in a couple of times a week to 
sit and read silently, or talk if he wanted to, 
was rather bothered by the irruptions of Clara’s 
friends. Clara said they did him good, stirring 
him up. but he didn’t like it too much. And 
sometimes, too, he was in Clara’s way when 
she had a fit of wanting to put everybody out 
and work in a whirlwind of induced enthusiasm 
over something or other new. 

There was a tea of Eloise’s tomorrow, a very 
grand affair, and here she was lying awake. 
She must go. 


QHE had forgotten that a man in love has a 
custom, if not firmly dealt with, of wanting 
to trail you everywhere. Malcolm telephoned 
her, quite against her orders, at the oflice next 
morning, to say that he wanted to see her 
badly, and couldn’t he come around that after- 
noon, because there was something he couldn’t 
shirk in the evening. They would both be 
struggling with the new Players’ play, as she 
knew, and couldn’t get in a word in private .. . 

“But I’m going to a tea,” she said firmly. 

“Take me along. I’m the perfect: tea- 
hound.” 

“Owing, I suppose, to your profession. Very 
well.”” She told him where to meet her. “But 
you mustn’t telephone me at work. Bad for 
the morale.” 

“Oh, I'll throw myself on the mercy of your 
mournful, tame doctor, next time he’s over,” 
said Malcolm as lightly as if he had never 
looked at her with that queer exalted light in 
his eyes and talked about the love of God. 

They agreed to go from the tea to dinner, if 
either of them wanted any, and then to the 
rehearsal. 

She was rather glad to show Malcolm some 
thing of her old background, such a friend from 
the old days as Eloise. She was still hyper 
sensitive about what people thought of her 

She had learned to be well-dressed for after 
noon affairs and yet go straight from the oflice 
When she found Malcolm at the Library, 
where they trysted, his eyes told her that 
she was fresh and exquisite. Her gold-brown 
hair flared out its soft, curled locks on her 
flushed cheeks under the smart, little violet hat. 
The violet scarf flung over her shoulder threw 
up the clean, girlish lines of her throat and chin 
and made her cream-and-rose coloring seem 
even fresher thanit was. Her long-lashed hazel 
eyes and red lips laughed up at him, as he 
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SILVER TEAPOT? 


Do you KNow how the magic of exquisite service 
can turn orange pekoe and thin bread and butter 
into ambrosia and nectar? The pale bright silver 
will give to your hospitality the final perfection 
that the tea-hour had when your grandmothers 


CREAMER AND 
GROSVENOR DESIGN 


SUGAR 
AND 


THE TEAPOT, 
IN THE 





ARE $60.00 


served tea from massive,coroneted, silver services. 

Now, COMMUNITY Offers to every woman who 
is at heart aristocrat enough to care for them, 
slim, patrician tea-and-coftee services of the finest 


plate for from $45.00 to $60.00. Ask to see them. 


BOWL IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ARE 


FOR THE SET OF THREE 





COMMUNITY PLATE 
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In this day of ensembles, deco- 
rators recommend the use of 
one motif, one pattern, forall 
one's silver. So if, today, you 
buy the tea-service, look also 
at the matching flat silver. . . 
forks, knives and spoons in 
Community Plate... and plan 
some dayto add it to the deco- 
rative scheme, the ‘ensemble’ 
of your home. Flat silver in 
the finest plate for six covers, 
in Grosvenor design, $37.75 
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You can now 
Sreeze ice-cream 
in4 minutes! 


Alaska Freezer has a high, 
and the wonderful open-spoon dasher that 


HE narrow can, 
freezes ice-cream in four minutes. Guests for 
dinner? Family want a treat? You can now 
make this popular delicacy quickly, and make 
it much more delicious than ordinary cream. 
The wonderful Alaska has paddles, 
just like an open-spoon egg-beater. They 
whip and aerate the cream, so that it freezes 
with a smooth, rich creamy texture that will 
be a delight. 

Try making this delicious Walnut 
with a four-minute Alaska freezer. 


dasher 


Ice-cream 


Alaska Walnut Ice-Cream 

4 cup English walnut 
meats 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


¢ cup white sugar, 


1 quart cream, 
1 
% cup maple syrup, 


The walnut meats should be pounded in a mortar before 
measuring. Cook together the cream, sugar and syrup, 
stirring until dissolved. Add the walnut meats, strain, 
cool and flavor with vanilla. Put in chilled Alaska 
Freeze r and freeze. 

desserts an Alaska will 


There is no end to the wonderful 


make. Ices, frappes, mousses in bewildering variety. And 
all so easy, so healthful, and so economical. 
You will find the Alaska 
so easy to use 
No trouble at all to make ice-cream when you use an 
Alaska. The freezer turns so easily on its carefully con- 


structed mechanism. All gears are covered—no danger 
of pinching fingers—and a safety guard keeps water and 


salt from getting in the can. 

The Alaska is not ane xpensive freezer. You can get it in 
al il, styles and sizes, from the standard I-quart Alaska to 
the beautiful grey-enameled Alaska Grey Goose Freezer. 
Ask your dealer to show you his stock of Alaskas ond 


demonstrate how the wonderful open-spoon dasher wx 


Send for this free book 
of delightful ice-cream recipes 


Send the coupon below for a free copy of our book of de- 


licious ice-cream recipes, “Good News for Ice-Cream 
Lovers,” with 38 recipes for making ice-creams, ices, 
mousses and wig DP ALASKA by cz R COM- 
PANY, INC., Dept. , Winchendo 


: ALASKA 


for delicious ice-cream 




















ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., 
Dept. E-6, Winchendon, Mass. 
Please send me your free recipe book, “Good News 
for Ice-Cre am Lovers,’ with 38 recipes for we 
Sificicves leon, keb-crenans. mavuenes wad Eras 
Name 
Str 
( State 
I own (do not own) a Freezer 
Please give make 
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finally I persuaded her.” 





The Gallant Lady 


hastened to her, where she sat pretending to 
read on the marble bench in the vestibule. 

“You're so lovely,”’ he said to her under his 
breath as they went out together. 

She smiled at him for all answer, and they 
went on to Eloise’s. 

Sibyl liked the atmosphere of it all. 
always went in for lighted parties. 
were prematurely down, 
softly everywhere. There were enough people, 
but not too many. Eloise, prettily voluble and 
italicized of speech, clutched at Sibyl, remem- 
bering hearing Malcolm preach—which Sibyl 
had never done—and made more of a fuss over 
them than should a hostess who theoretically 
loves all her guests alike. 

“Come. We'll find a corner with chairs, and 
I'll get you tea and things, and then we ‘ll give 
an imitation of being on a desert island,” said 
Malcolm. “I have to be agreeable to strange 
people too much of the time, as it is.” 

“You were going to be the perfect tea- 
hound!”’ Sibyl reproached him. 

“No. I said I was, not that I was going to be.” 

They laughed together, and he went in 
search of tea and its accompaniments. Sibyl 
sat still, listening to the low-toned voices, and 
smelling the flowers, and feeling lazily happy. 
Somebody in the next room was playing the 
Eloise was not one of those 
hostesses who treat their 
guests like herds of cattle which must be 
milled about every so often. She wouldn’t be 
dragging Sibyl] in to listen at short distance. 

Malcolm came back laden, found a tabouret 
to put things on, and determinedly assumed 
his téte-A-téte with Sibyl. Back of them a great 
cluster of heavy, red roses scented the air above 
even the perfume of the women about them 
and the cigarette smoke. The dimly-gold 
candle-light made everything half unreal, even 
Malcolm’s ardent voice, low and slurred and 
beautiful. Sibyl sat in a delight of the senses 
that she had almost forgotten could exist, 
drenching herself in the color and perfume and 
the atmosphere of adoration, stronger than the 
outer things of the senses. She never knew how 
long they sat together, murmuring and laugh- 
ing. It was like a dream, even to her feeling 
that it was a dream. 

And, as if it had been one indeed, she was 
awakened sharply. Eloise was hurrying de- 
lightedly to them, with a couple of people in 


Eloise 
The shades 
and candles shone 


too hard-working 


W. 

“Oh, Sibyl, see whom I’ve found,” she said in 
her clear, high voice. ‘“They are in the middle 
of their honeymoon, and Elinor said she didn’t 
know whether they could come down from the 
clouds even long enough to meet old friends 
But I simply wouldn’t give up, and 


EL INOR Comstock—no, of course, it was 


Elinor Bradbury now—and Jim Bradbury. 
Eloise had never been a hurting reminder of 
other times, but for some reason seeing Elinor 
was like stepping from one dimension into 
another. The pleasant, dream-like present 
evaporated. She was Charles’ wife, and 
Charles had gone away and left her, and she 
was alone in New York with her baby, working, 
struggling for a foothold. She realized that she 
was seeing herself as she thought Elinor saw 
her. 

Elinor, in a patently bridal and glaringly 
new suit and hat, being a bride as consciously 
as she had been a sweet home girl in the old 
days, put out one coy hand to Sibyl. 

“Dear Sibyl, it’s so good to see you again,” 
she said. “Your mother said you were doing 
so well in an office. I’m so glad.” 

If her voice was patronizing, it was no more 
than it had ever been. But when she continued 
from her bridal eminence: ‘“‘We were so sorry 
when you and Charles parted. Isn’t there any- 


thing I could do, my dear, to help you 
straighten things out?” 
From any one but Elinor—supposing any 


one else to have had the impertinence to do such 
a thing—the speech would have been at least 
tactless. From Elinor it was catty—catty 
unmistakably, in spite of sweetness of voice, 


sweetness of expression, and general air of 
bridal rapture. She had not forgotten old 
scores. Poor Jim, behind her, flushed, and 


Eloise looked embarrassed. 

Sibyl answered quietly, without looking at 
Malcolm rigid beside her: 

“That is—like you, Elinor. But my 
riage to Charles is a thing of the—past. 
rule people do not speak to me about it.’ 

“I’m so sorry,” murmured Elinor. “Oj 
course, it’s a sore ‘subject—but Charles was so 
sweet, if you'd only realized—” 


mar- 
As a 


Y THIS time even Jim, though alread) 

somewhat subjugated, had waked to th« 
situation as a whole, and he took Elinor forcibly 
away. Eloise closed in on her, and Sibyl] found 
herself alone with Malcolm again. She looked 
at him. He was sitting in a silence so furious 
that the air vibrated. Unquestionably he would 
have liked to murder Elinor at the least. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “But it’s one of the 
things that are bound to happen to me once in 
a while. You’ve met our best home cat, that’s 
all.” 

“Cat,” he said in a fury; “she’s a devil. 
Why, she wanted to hurt you—I could see it!” 

“Could you?” said Sibyl with faint irony. 
“Well, never mind. She didn’t.” 

Good-hearted Eloise came hurrying up with 
some more people to introduce to Sibyl and 
Malcolm, and if it had not been for Malcolm’s 
obvious unhappiness, the rest of the tea would 
have been very pleasant. Jim must have re- 
moved Elinor bodily, for they did not see her 
again. 

But the lightheartedness had gone out of 
everything for Sibyl, she knew as they went 
toward her home. The shame at having some- 
thing to hide had risen from its hiding at the 
bottom of her consciousness and hurt her again. 
She tried to think of her work, of her hopes for 
the competition, of Malcolm and his defensive 
young adoration. But nothing felt real. She 
had leaned hard on Malcolm’s belief in her. 
She felt that it could buttress her against all 
the old feelings of loneliness, of being in a 
doubtful position. Was there never to be any- 
thing she could lean on but her own self’s 
strength, God and her good sword? She was so 
tired! 

““Malcolm—let me talk to you about it,” 
said on an impulse. 

Now, while she felt at her worst about the 
whole thing, while she would be sure to put it 
to him with as little extenuation as possible, 
was the time, she felt in a straining after fair- 
ness, to tell him. But he would not let her. 

“‘No—I won't hear,” he said doggedly, as he 
had said before. 

“But you will have to—some time- 
said weakly, almost too tired to insist. 

“Why should I,” he returned, “when it 
doesn’t matter? Haven’t I told you that 
nothing in the world could make any difference? 
Why do you want to hurt me? 

There was nothing for it but to say wearily 
that she did not want to hurt him; to give in 
again for the time being. But when he left 
her at her door there was a vague sense in her 
mind still of something wrong between them 
something that could not be set right until he 
stopped fighting off the relation of her story 
He seemed almost to feel this, for his last 
words were an assurance of his love 


she 


’ she 


too, 

more in- 

tense than there was apparent need for. 
‘*Remember,” he said, “that I love you more 


than anything in the world—that nothing 
nothing at all—matters but you!” 
Somehow—somehow—it was not the re- 


assurance she desired. 

She wondered, as she 
what it was that she could want after all. 
did not know. 


mounted her stairs, 
She 


(To be continued) 




















murmured Mattie, stricken, but she brightened 
directly. ‘“Yo’ black coat’s clean.” 

“Do you want me to freeze?” replied Isabel. 

She sounded as if her freezing would require 
merely the slightest drop in temperature. 
Had even perhaps already taken place. 

Mattie persisted valiantly, “Some kin’ er 
neckerchief—” 

“If you can find me anything at all, I will 
wear it,”’ said Isabel. 

She was being extraordinarily disagreeable 
merely by way of combating the queer sense of 
loss she felt at Jefferson Poole’s going away. 
An antagonism, unexpectedly departing, can 
leave as big a void as the most unruly passion. 
One might well love one’s enemies for the 
interest they add to life, if for nothing else. 


ATTIE, sensing psychic disturbance, went 

briskly into the bedroom, where she 
rooted through boxes and drawers with the 
zest of a faithful porcine scenting a truffle. 

She emerged at length and of course with 
the purple scarf. Triumphant. Something in 
its exotic ardors had long appealed to her 
unjaded senses. Indeed she had once or twice 
thought of asking Isabel to give it to her—if 
Isabel were not going to wear it herself. 

Said Mattie, “H’yah, Mis’ Belle!” and 
offered the glamourous web in greedy fingers. 
“You kin jus’ wrap that ’round yo’ neck.” 

Isabel made a wordless, sharp sound of 
annoyance—but she took the scarf. She 
turned it across her hand and stared at it— 
then she tried it around her throat and looked 
in the mirror. 

She didn’t like it she had never 
actually liked it even the day she 
bought it now, needing it, or believing 
that she needed it in order to meet Jefferson 
Poole at one o'clock, she ignored its shameless 
coloring and considered sternly only its po- 
tential warmth. It had warmth—amazingly. 
The brocaded bloom was heavy. 

“I'll wear it,” said Isabel. 

“Sho’ pretty,” said 
desirous. 

“It makes me feel like Jezebel.” 

“Yas’m,” said Mattie. ‘“Sho’ will!’ 

“Mattie! Get me my coat—and that small 
black hat with no trimming—and my over- 
shoes.” 

If the scarf had to be worn—if there were 
nothing else available with which to protect 
a delicate throat (Isabel was fastidious about 
colds, as about everything else)—at least, 
coat and hat and frock should be of the plainest 
black. And overshoes lend a dernier cri—of 
respectability. 

Very nearly Isabel forbore to powder her 
nose in the endeavor to counteract that devil’s- 
garden blooming beneath her chin. 

She left the apartment at half after twelve, 
black coat buttoned high, black hat drawn low 
—and the merest wisp of violet, splashed with 
umber and scarlet and green, showing (in 
spite of her) beneath one ear. 

Jefferson Poole was waiting for her. 
was usually late to any appointment—a 
fact which furnished forth their most polished 
controversial bone—but for once he came to 
meet her, past hurrying travelers and red-caps, 
smiling slightly, question in his look. 

“Well—did I flatten you out? 
recovered?” 

“From what?” asked Isabel coolly. 

He turned, steering her toward the door 
of the restaurant. He laid a hand on her arm; 
Inconspic uously she withdrew from the contact. 

‘You sounded slightly startled when 
I told you I was going. 
“Naturally,” said Isabel. 
_ He continued, quite casual, 
it myself, a week ago.” 
‘Are you going—to stay?’ 
“If I can get away with it.’ 

If he could get away with what? L ike him, 

to be so theatrically mysterious! Isabel 


is Mattie, openly 


Have you 


“Didn’t know 
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He. 


wouldn’t ask. She wouldn’t so far humor him. 

She said, ‘“‘There’s a waiter.” 

She had always quietly to prompt Jefferson 
Poole in the matters of waiters and taxis and 
such. Isabel liked food to be ordered suavely, 
with low-voiced authority in things requiring 
choice. 

“How about a steak?” was the commonest 
inspiration of Jefferson Poole. 

He was apt to add hashed brown potatoes, 
and he always insisted on ice-cream, devouring 
it with imperishable gusto. This time proved 
no exception. 

Isabel said with detachment that she would 
have a chicken sandwich and a pot of Ceylon 
tea. She kept on her coat till the steak and 
the sandwich arrived. Then she slipped it off 
and tried to slip the scarf away with it. She 
might have known it would snare his piratical 
eye. Perhaps she did know, and the knowledge 
made her clumsy. An end of the scarf caught 
in the buckle of her wrist-watch. Jefferson 
Poole, leaning across the table, disentangled 
a thread and freed her, his dark eyes widening 
with pleasure. 

“Where'd you get that? That's a wonderful 
thing! Never saw you wear it before.” 

Isabel returned with deliberate distaste: 
“T never have worn it before. I’m only wearing 
it today because my fur was being cleaned and 
I had to have something.” - 


“Had to have something!” said Jefferson 


Poole. “You amazing simpleton! What do 
you want? Haven't you any sense of beauty 
at all?”’ 
“This is—garish,”’ said Isabel, shrugging. 
“Tt a al ‘ 

\-ah!” said Jefferson Poole. ‘“‘You make 
me sick! You've worn black and gray and 
brown so long—all the stupid, safe, non-com- 
mittal stuff—that you wince at sight of an 
honest scarlet.” 

“I don’t,” said Isabel haughtily, ‘“‘call this 


an honest—scarlet—or purple- or anything 
else. It’s absolutely riotous. 


“Of course, it is!’ he assured her. “Eve 


might have spun that from the flowers at the | 


foot of the Tree—which makes it all the more 
incredible that the thing is perfect on you. 
Utterly perfect!” 

“What is it you are going to do in Cali- 
fornia?” asked Isabel distantly. She swallowed 
a morsel of chicken and lifted her tea-cup. 

“Chance at designing sets—Hollywood man 
I met a week or so ago—never mind now!” said 
Jefferson Poole. ‘Write and tell you all about 


it—if necessary. What interests me at the 
moment is, why did I never see you in some 
thing like this before? Will you tell me 


that?” 

Isabel choked in her tea. 
for her, in public, 
formance. 

“What do you mean?” 
could speak. She chilled and burned 
flushed and paled. What could he dare 
mean? 

“Because now I've got to paint you in it,” 
said Jefferson Poole. 

“Oh,” said Isabel weakly. 


A distressing and, 
an unprecedented per- 


she asked—when she 
She 
to 


So that was all. 
E SWALLOWED his luncheon in atrocious 
haste. He made her almost gulp her own. 
He would listen to none of her protest. 

“We'll duck back to my studio—there’s no 
one there—and get a sketch of this right now,’ 
said Jefierson Poole. ‘The violet and umber 
in that stuffi—those turquoise greens—-they 
bring out a green in your flesh that’s fit to eat.” 

Isabel fairly writhed. For one thing the 
word “‘flesh’’ connoted so many unpleasantries. 
For another, if flesh it must be—why green? 
And in the name of all shivering decencies, 
why suggest eating it? 

“You haven't time,”’ she begged. 

“The devil, I haven't!” said Jefferson 
Poole. “If you could see yourself as I see you 
—with that sinful violet smudge against one 
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If your home is piped for gas and 
water, there is no reason why you 
should ever waste another mo- 
ment’s thought or effort over the 
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matter of a hot water supply suffi- 
cient for all the needs of your 
household. 

There is a Humphrey Automatic Water 
Heater ready to come into your home and 
relieve you of this responsibility for the 
rest of your life. 

Humphrey Automatic service is so com- 
pletely automatic that your sole effort 
is confined to the act of turning the 
faucet. The Humphrey does everything 
else—turns on the gas, lights it, measures 
out the exact amount required, no more, 
no less, and turns off the gas again the 
second you turn off the faucet. 


Inexpensive to Buy 
Inexpensive to Use 


Whether you live in a mansion of many 
rooms or a little cottage, there is a 
Humphrey Heater of just the right type 
and capacity to serve you to perfection 
—at the lowest cost per gallon pos- 
sible withany water heating system. 
Your gas company or plumber will give 
you details, or better yet, write us for 
booklet of interesting information, and 
name of dealer who can serve you. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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sani Oven-baked!” 


No mistaking it. They look baked. They smell 
baked. They taste baked. They ARE baked—Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans. 

Only oven-baking—in the dry heat of real 
ovens—can develop that delightful oven-baked 
flavor that you like so well. Neither steamed beans 
nor boiled beans taste like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 

Then, too, the oven-baking makes them tender, 
mealy, easy to digest. And Heinz own sauce lends 
an added welcome touch that tempts the appetite. 


Read the label —beans that are not baked can- 
not be labeled baked. 


HEINZ - 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 


IN STAMPS .- H. J. HEINZ COMPANY .- PITTSBURGH, PA. * 
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cheek—” he squinted at her; half-closed a 
gleaming black eye and squinted, unashamed, 
crossing the floor—‘it gives you an ivory 
tone . . . a cold, smooth, — sensuous, 
ivory . ss 

“Please said Isabel shrinking—largely 
from force of habit. 

She experienced a reluctant vibration of 
some hidden nerve which was not at all dis- 
agreeable, but which she preferred to suppose 
was the result of having taken two cups of 


o> 


coffee for breakfast that morning. 


Cold, smooth, sensuous ivory ... Fur- 


| tively she put up a finger and passed it over 
| the cheek under discussion. It was smooth— 


it was cool . . . 

“T’ll get something out of you that’ll be 
worth going miles to see,” Jefferson Poole 
prophesied darkly. 

He caught a passing taxi; he shoved Isabel 
into it. He gave directions and slammed the 
door, dropping down beside her with a look 
of burning absorption. 

“Get that horrible hat off you—first 
thing!” 

“Horrible hat.”” It was new. It was—if 
dark and very simple—the finest sort of felt. 
It was just the kind of thing she always wore. 
It was— 

He silenced her rudely. ‘Be quiet, Isabella 


. I’m trying to remember . . . have I 
got enough ultramarine—or not? . . There's 
a blue hollow in your throat . . . Lord—I 


never noticed before what a luscious, long 
throat you've got—sweet as satin . . .” 

“Jefferson!” said Isabel, outraged. Conscious 
also of renewed activity in the matter of the 
mysterious nerve. Faintly alarmed. 

“Don’t be a little fool!’ said Jefierson Poole 
abstractedly. “You knew you had a throat, 
didn’t you? Funny thing is, J didn’t know it 
—till I saw that scarf around it . . . Woman 
With a Purple Scarf . . .” 

“What on earth—how utterly ridic—” 

“That's what I'll call it—” said Jefferson 
Poole. “Here we are! Make it snappy, 
Isabella. Couldn’t have a better light.” 


FE RUSHED her up the dark, narrow stairs 

to his grimy, cluttered studio. His easel 
stood empty, and he wheeled it hurriedly into 
place, unlocked a closet, snatched out paints 
and brushes, tore off his coat and threw it to 
one side. Isabel stood and waited, purse tightly 
clutched in her slim, gloved hands, tremulous 
with annoyance—other emotions less easily 


| indexed. 


down at her scowlingly. 


“Take off your hat, girl!” said Jefferson 
Poole. “We haven’t got all day, you know. 
Take off that coat and stand over there by 
the table. Lean against it, if you want to.” 
He was squeezing colors out upon a palette 
as he talked. “Pull the scarf up higher . . . 
no—don’t touch it. I'll fix it myself .. . 
Throw your things on that chair behind you 
... and... Don’t look so scared, Isa- 
bella. I’m not going to bite.” 

“T am not scared,” said Isabella frostily. 

“No?” said Jefferson Poole. ‘Then why 
look it?” 

He put down the palette and went over to 
where she stood, folded his arms, and stared 
9 


“H’m’m . . too tight He swept 


defending hands aside and loosened the silken 


smoothness of her hair till it lay on her cheeks 
in two leaf-brown waves. “Better—but not 
right yet! Not—entirely—right . . . too 
much white silk collar . . . don’t want any- 
thing showing but that scarf . . . makes it 
too thick . . . ought to be flesh back of 
those sheer bits . . . takeout thepin . . .” 

“Wh-what!”’ stammered Isabel, drawing 
away from him. 

He caught her arm and gave it an impatient 
shake. “Don’t be such an unholy prig! 
Can't the collar of that blouse open wider?” 

It did. Into a deep V. Only Isabel had 
never worn it so. 

“That's better!” said Jefferson Poole. “Now 
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Braided Coffee Ring, most popular of 
all your baker’s delicious coffee cakes. 

















Nowadays the contents 
ofa smart luncheon ham- 
per must be just as in- 
teresting as the foods 
that grace the table of a 
well managed home. One 
is sure to find fascinating 
buns or delicious coffee 
cakes—or both. And 
what a glamor they add 
—so fragrant and brown 
and crusty! 


Form Cake, flavored with 
ground almonds, citron, lem- 
on peel and mace will make 
you feel like a hungry child 
again. Order it from your 
own baker. 
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Raisin Bread filled with plump luscious 


fruit, with or without icing. 


OW that variety is recognized 
real secret of delicious meals 


tremendous satisfaction to discover how 
wide a choice of breads one’s baker offers. 


Form Cake, Saxon Cake, Braide 


fee Rings and half a dozen other de 


Rolls, Pecan Rolls and a score of ot 


teresting “small breads”! Loaves of 


raisin, rye, wholewheat or white 


Your baker or your grocer can now sup- 
ply the correct bread for every occasion. 


Ask for their “specials.”” How fr: 


fresh, and tasty they always are! 


thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s *® 


Yeast just as all discriminating 


keepers used to do. The Fleischmann 


Company. Offices in all principal c 
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What do you look for 
when you buy shoes ? 


With 
coming, 
even 


your every 





No. 7064, Boys’ tan sport 

Oxjord, trimmed in darker 

shade, Goodyear welt, with 

rubber sole and heel, sizes 
1 to 5%, $3.98. 


Do you want reason- 
able prices? 

Kinney shoes are 
sold at prices amaz- 
ingly low. They are 
everyone's prices. 
For misses and in- 
fants 98c to $3.49, 
for women and men $2.98, $3.98 
and $4.98. 

Do you want quality, long wear? 

Kinney shoes are made of spe- 
cially chosen leather. They give you 
lasting comfort and seem never to 
wear out. 

Do you want good looks—up-to- 
the-minute styles? 

Kinney shoes are recognized for 
their smartness by men and women 
the whole country over. No matter 
what your taste or preference may 
be, you will find your choice among 
the many distinguished Kinney styles. 

Kinney shoes will give you what- 
ever you look for in shoes—for they 
combine qualities and advantages 
found in no other shoes priced so 
inexpensively ! 

The reason you can obtain such 
remarkable values is that Kinney 
shoes are sold direct to you from the 
five big Kinney factories through 
more than 260 Kinney stores, Thus 





No. 33143, Women’s white fan 
tongue step-in pump, low 
B, C and D wide, $4.98. 


Kinney Footnotes 
for July 
the hot 
you need 
more comfortable— 
even sturdier. 
Kinney models will meet 
need—at the 


weather 
shoes 


These new 





amazing prices quoted. 


No. 3004, Misses’ patent 
leather three button, strap 
pump, Goodyear welt with 
rubber heel attached, sizes 


11% to 2, $3.49. 


we are able to give 
you style and quality 
obtainable nowhere 
else at the price. And 
the saving in selling 
costs is passed on to 
you directly. 

There are over 
260 Kinney stores in more than 200 
cities. You will find there every- 
thing you need for the feet—shoes, 
stockings, socks, slippers . . . and at 
the most remarkable prices offered 
anywhere. 

Have the children listen in 
on Kinney radio programs 
Sir Hobgoblin, a marvelous elf, 
takes the kiddies on magic adven- 
tures every Friday night between 
6.30 and 6.45, Eastern Standard 
Time. Just twist your dials to any 

one of the following stations: 
WEAF-New York 
wcaP-W ashington 


woo—Philadel phia 
woc-Davenport 


heel, 


Wwtac-W orcester 
wcaE—Pittsburgh 
wor-Bufialo 

wram—Cleveland 


Is your Kiddie a Kinney 
Clubber? 
Thousands of children are members 
of the National Kinney Club. Let 
us tell you about it and the beautiful 
pin and story books, Mail the coupon. 


G. R.Kinney 
Co. Ine 


Shoe Store Service for the Whole Family 
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There are more than 260 Kinney stores. 
At least one in each of the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ansonia, Conn 
Appleton, Wis. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 


Baltimore, Md. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich 
Beaumont, Texus 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Binghemton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Ill 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Sridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Canton, Ohio 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“hicago, IL 

8 stores 
‘arksburg, W. Va. 
leveland, Ohio 
‘olumbia, S. C, 
olumbus, Ga. 
olumbus, Ohio 
‘orning, N. Y¥ 
‘ouncil Bluffs, Ia. 
Cumberland, Md. 


~~) T 


Dallas, Texas 
Danville, Ill. 
Danville, Va. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubois, Pa. 
Ibubuque, Iowa 
)uluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Durham, N. C. 


East Liverpool, O. 
Kaston, Pa 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flushing, N.Y 
Flint, Mich. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Franklin, Pa. 


Galesburg, Tl. 
Geneva, N. ¥ 


Gloversville, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Greensboro, N. C, 

Greenville, 8S. C. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Ilannibal, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ironton, Ohio 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lacrosse, Wis. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Long Island City, 


N » 
Lorain, Ohio 


Macon, Ga. 
Maslison, Wis. 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marion, Ohio 
Marshalltown, Lowa 
Martinsburg, W. Va 
Mason City, Iowa 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Meriden, Conn 
Meridian, Miss 
Middletown, Conn. 
Mi«kdletown, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

4 stores 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Nashville, Tenn 
New Britain, Conn 
Newburgh, N. ¥ 
New Castle, Pa 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 

12 stores 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


stores 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Quincy, Il. 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. C, 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Tl. 
Rocky Mount, N, C, 
Rome, N. Y. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Shamokin, Pa 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
South Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Springfield, 1. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Sunbury, Pa 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tamaqua, Pa 
Taunton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, Ohio 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Waco, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Watertown, N. Y 
Wausau, Wis. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilson, N. C. 
Winchester, Va 
Winston-Salem, 


N. 
Woodhaven, L. L., 
N.Y 


Woonsocket, R. I 
Worcester, Mass 
York, Pa 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Look in the phone book for the address of the Kinney 


store 
Kinney stores. 


nearest you. 


Kinney shoes 


are sold only in 


If there is no Kinney store near you, send for our 
catalog. You can order Kinney shoes from it by mail 


on a guarantee 0 


f satisfaction. 
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The Purple Scarf 
we’re getting somewhere! Haven't a lipstick 

have you?” 

He drew the scarf around her shoulders and 
knotted it loosely on her breast. 

don’t use that sort of thing,” 

Isabel 

Ii disturbed her sharply that the palms of 
her hands were chilly and damp. Jefferson 
Poolu had never really touched her before. 
She could not bear him to know it was making 
her tremble now. 

He wasn’t noticing if she trembled or not. 


snapped 


“Ten > te your lips and make ’em red, will 
your That’s a good girl. It’s the only 
thing you need ab-so-lutely the only 
thing you've got a lovely mouth 

actus uly lovely . too pale, though . and 
you want to—look not so—far-away . . . see 


what I mean?” 


“No, I don’t at all see what you mean,” 
said Isabel, stiffening. 
Said Jefferson Poole, “And I haven’t got 


time to explain to you!” 
He ran a hand through his hair—looked 


wildly about the room—snatched out his 
watch, frowned at it, and shoved it back 
again then he laughed. A brief, ex- 


cited chuckle. 

“Well—” he said—and stooping suddenly, 
he kissed Isabel full upon her actually lovely 
mouth. Tenderly—yet a trifle roughly—as 
one might waken a stubborn sleeper—in a | 
crumbling castle—behind a thorny hedge. 

“Sorryv—” he said, back at his easel a 
moment later, jamming his palette on his 
thumb, squinting at Isabel happily with his 
rough, black head on one side. ‘‘Sorry—but— 
that’s—just—the look I wanted. See if you 
can hold it—darling!” 





WHATEVER look it was, Isabel held it. 

She was so terribly afraid that if she 
moved, if she spoke, if she stirred, he would 
know—he would see—what he had done to her. 
That she was trembling in good earnest now 
that the blood was burning her face— 

Absurd—humiliating—inexplicable! As_ if 
one had never been kissed before well 
one hadn’t—to speak of and never—by 
Jefferson Poole 

Isabel said to herself—a mute, desperate 
cry to her pride to rally and come back to her— 
“His grandfather was my grandfather’s over- 
seer. His grandmother was my grandmother’s 
maid.” 

It didn’t 
that kiss on her lips, 
“darling” 

“Oh—gorgeous! 


seem to matter very much with 
that careless, coaxing 
still in her startled ears. 
” said Jefferson Poole. “‘Hold 
that—will you? Don’t stir! the light 
on those folds the sheen on your hair 
and the flesh in between help me 
to get it, good Lord!” 
He worked like a man possessed. He} 
whistled between his teeth. Over and over he 
looked up at Isabel—and back to his canvas, 
his eyes narrowed, his mouth grimly smiling. 
He tilled the dusty quiet studio with an unease 
like thunder in the air. And he muttered to 
himself like a wizard, over a crucible. 
“Look at me—don’t look at the wall 
you’ve got the sweetest eyes, Isabella 
lids very white—and a little heavyy—funny 
never noticed before—you look like a peasant 


girl—whose lover has loved—and walked out 
on her Cesar!—jhold that—just as vou 
are! Just the shadow of a quiver about your 


mouth : 

Isabel held it. She had felt just then the 
shadow of a quiver—about her heart. It might 
well have risen to her lips. 

She had never before seen Jefierson Poole 
at his painting. No that wasn't it. 
While he drew a brushful of blue recklessly 
across her painted throat, singing to himself 
in a deep caressing whisper Isabel knew 
the truth. She had never before seen Jefierson 
Poole. : 

She had seen the stains on his fingers—she 
had seen his horrid ties and his too-long 
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black hair. She had seen his grandfathe: 
and his grandmother and all the shadow, 


; company of women who marked little books of 








poems for him and gave him potted hyacinths 
in paper frills. But she had never seen him 
himself. 

And she saw him now. Just as he was going 
away. 

“Can you stand it a minute or so longer?” 
he asked absently . . . “Something about 
your eyes I want to get . . . darker than I 
thought . . . deep as the devil . . . but 
soft... h’m’m... get it in just a 
minute more . . . sort of a hurt... no 

sort of a hunger . . . I’ve got you! 
Steady, Isabella—won’t be long, now!” 

Isabel stood it a minute longer. She hadn’t 
known he could sing. His voice was slightly 
husky—but it drew her—unbearably. She 
had never seen him before. She had never 
heard him before. And now he was going 
away. 

“Want to rest?”’ said Jefferson Poole kindly. 

He could afford to be kind. He was getting 
what he wanted out of her. 

He stood back staring at the thing he had 
made, while he waved the real Isabel away 
with a nervous, paint-smudged hand. 

“No, you don't! Can’t see it yet. Not fora 
million. Only just started.” 

“Tt’s very nearly three,” said Isabel. 

She walked to the window and looked out 
of that. Even there she saw the twist of his 
rather heavy mouth, the derisive question in 
his eyes. 

She said, over one shoulder, “You'll miss 
your train.” 

“Can't be helped,” said Jefferson Poole 
“*Nother one goes at six something. Take 
that.” 

He was frankly restless till he had her back 
once more against the table. 

“I’m in a tricky place—” he explained. 

“Beautiful problem in values 

Isabel knew a trickier problem—in values. 
Unanswered. 

She tried to make him talk about the chance 
which was taking him west. He answered in 
grudging half-phrases. 

“Don't bother me about that now— 
Isabella! Here I am sweating blood to get 
down what I see . . .” 

“What do you see?” she asked him—smoth- 
ering her pride. 

“‘Lord—what greens and pearls!” said Jef- 
ferson Poole. 


HEN she went back to the pose, he drew 

a great sigh of relief. And appeared to for- 
get that she existed. Except as sweet eyes and 
ivory flesh behind a Circean mesh of silk. 

“Color!” said Jefferson Poole. ‘Wait till 
you see this!” 

For half an hour he worked desperately and 
doggedly—sing:ng sometimes, swearing some- 
times, stopping occasionally to light a cigarette 
which, for the most part, he smoked only 
half through, then pitched into a_ near-by 
flower-pot. 

Isabel’s heels hurt eventually, and _ the 
muscles of her shoulders, and the back of her 
neck—and her heart. She ached to move, to 
bend, to turn—to release the cruel strain on her 
body—and her soul. 

When he said abruptly, “I love your mouth!” 
happiness filled her as the tide fills a pool on the 
reef. 

But he began to whistle, while her lips 
parted, and the next thing he said was: 

“Curse the light—it’s beginning to go! 
Just when I’m right where I need it.” 

At the end of half an hour he said: “Want 
to stop? I’m ina bit of a jam ... Helpa 
lot if you could hold out a while longer 7 

“T’ll hold it,” said Isabel—and did. 

She was shaking with fatigue when he offered 
later: 

“Like to rest now? This is going better. . .” 

Then he pushed a chair forward with a 
groping hand—and she sat and watched him 
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in silence while he tinkered raptly with his 
canvas. She might not have been there at all. 

The heavy, frightened beating of her heart 
hurt only her own breast. Over and over she 
said to herself, ““Two hours more and he’ll be 
gone—” but no one heard her. 

When she went back and stood against the 
table once more—he saw her. As if a mist 
cleared between them. His eyes caressed her, 
and his voice. He said the most heavenly 
things to her. Things about her hair and her 
throat and her brows. She stood to hear 
them—that time almost an hour—without 
flinching. The pain in her heels gnawed like 
a thing with teeth. It ran up into her ankles 
and the calves of her legs—made her knees 
unsteady. And the pain in the back of her 
neck was torture. Cramped and stiffening. 

But she would not ask to rest. She thought, 
keeping her eyes on his face, letting them speak 
if they would: 

“If I never see him again—he’ll have this— 
of me. I'll have done something for him. I'll 
have given him something God— 
what is the matter with me? I'd give 
him my soul—if I could I am giving 
him my soul—to make a picture of and 
he’s painting a scarf—instead!”’ 

“Chin a lit-tle bit up—” said Jefferson 
Poole. “Tricky little shadow the re ; 
Blast the light—it’ s as good as gone! Never 
mind . . He sang very softly, smiling at 
hisown work . . . “Oh, how I’ve waited for you.” 

Isabel almost cried out, “Please—please 
don’t—”’ the silly words stabbed her so. 

But all at once he put his brushes down, put 
his palette down, wiped his hands on a paint- 
filthy rag, and beckoned her. 

“Come and have a look—it’ sonly a sketch — 
but it’s damned good!’ 

They stood before the easel together. He 
ran a hand through his hair, the gesture she 
had always disliked. Seeing him now, hearing 
him now—now that he was going away—now 
that in one short hour he would be gone— 
Isabel knew the restlessness, the strain, in 
those thrusting fingers, and ached only to 
quiet them against her breast. 
| “What do you think of yourself?” he asked 
| her. 

Her self—her painted self—was strange. 
Ivory-fleshed, as he had said, with a swirl of 
| sorcerous color for the scarf. The lips were 
| soft. The throat was satin-sweet. The eyes 
| were cruelly betrayed. Isabel hid them 
| with her two hands. 





“How could you!” she said. “Oh—how 
| could you!” 
*Beautiful—” muttered Jefierson Poole. 





“Beautiful—isn’t it?” 
He added, catching her up to him—an after- 
thought of savage tenderness—‘‘You should 


have seen yourself! I haven’t half 


you yet!” 

H" BARELY made his six-something train 
—but he made it. The picture he left 

with Isabel. In her apartment. 

“T’ll be back in six months,” 
parting—‘‘or you will come out.” 

The grandson of the overseer—to Isabel! 
She held up her face to him. 

“Portrait of the Artist’s Wife—” said 
Jefferson Poole. “Like that better than the 
other? I’ve a notion, myself, to call it Galatea.” 

She sobbed, and he kissed her again many 
times—for good-by. 

When he had really gone, she picked up 
the purple scarf from a chair and carried it 
into her room; stood in the middle of the 
floor, looking at it. Tears still in her eyes. 

Three whole years it had lain in a drawer 
of her closet unworn. She remembered the 
day she had bought it—in a moment of im- 
pulse, carelessly, foolishly even. Not knowing 
when she was to wear it, nor to what purpose. 
If she had known 

She could never go back to being happy 
alone—now. Never again be satisfied with 
her stodgy little books, her thin little poems. 
Perhaps she wouldn’t even be able to go on 
writing them. They’d seem too stodgy, and 
too thin, to be worth the writing after this— 
perhaps. They’d be too dull—even to her 

In which case—no more comfortable income, 
no more neat maid, and no cosy apartment. 

Portrait of the Artist’s Wife. Shiny at the 
elbows-—like the Artist. His eyes came back 
to her—his husky, half-whispered singing— 
the rapt, reckless tension of his smile before 
his easel—relentless eyes, lifted to her, but 
dropping back to his palette—always— 

She could never be happy again, away from 
him. Not after that day. And she had left 
just enough of her customary practicality to 
doubt if she would ever be happy with him. 
Alien—alien—so deeply—so many ways. 

If, when she had bought the purple scarf, 
those three blind, placid years before the day 
she was to wear it if she had known . . . 

Suddenly—with a gesture of incredible 
violence—she tore it—across and across. Tears 
slipping down her face. Her mouth dis- 
torted. 

The threads gave with a small, thin sound. 
The rasp of a cry. The torn scarf clung 
between her fingers like something living. 
Living and lovely . and warm 

Isabel wiped her eyes with it. She set 
her unsteady lips to it. She smoothed it 
out and folded it—a kiss in every finger-tip. 
She laid it once more away in the drawer 
against the time when Jefferson Poole should 
come back to her—or she should go to him. 


vot 


he said at 


Dinners 


(Continued from page 47) 


Suddenly Marty was angry. It was a 
strange feeling; for years she had not cared 
enough about anything to be angry. “You had 
| your father’s mills,” she pointed out. “And 
you hadn’t had your life broken to bits—you 
were full of pep and red blood and all that. 
When you don’t care a continental about living, 
you either take the gas tube in your mouth or 
you go on the way you're headed. You haven’t 
the spirit to change. A great beef like you 
doesn’t know what he is talking about!” 

Their eyes met, locked in a silent struggle. 

“Well, I’m here to take care of Bernie,” he 


| finally brought out, his fist falling on the 
| table. 
Marty laughed, silently, wickedly, behind 


closed lips. ‘Take care of Bernie!’’ It set her 
off again. “Take care of Niagara Falls! 
You're about as likely to change its direction. 
He doesn’t know what he is up against,’’ she 
| mocked, rising. “Take care of the Leviathan! 


Take care of the 20th Century Limited! They're 

feeble beside Bernie.” 
He was angry, too. 

grimly. 
“Oh, 


“We'll see,”’ he said 
she may consent to take care of you 
and let you call it what you like,” Marty con- 
ceded. “But that is the best you can hope for, 
young Lochinvar!” 

And she went off to her own place upstairs, 
where for the first time in several years she 
cried bitterly. 

For a week the crowd more or less kept 
away. Bernie went out with Billy daily, but 
both had their forelegs firmly braced, and the 
unspoken struggle spoiled the fun. She was 
certain that he had only to see more of the 
crowd to feel its glamour. Having the man 
she liked and the life she liked, it seemed simple 
to her direct force to combine them. Sunday 
she sent word about that she had a noble roast 
of beef and they must come and help her out. 
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They call him Richard the Ready, 
For he's always ready to eat, 


How else can you play, day after day? 
How else can you stay on your feet? 


FEEDING ENERGY 

Sometimes you wonder how such little “tummies” can 
hold it all. But remember, while healthy, sturdy children 
are hopping and skipping every minute of their waking day, 
they are using an inordinate amount of energy and always 
are ready to eat. 

That’s where Uneeda Graham Crackers, Fig Newtons, 
Jonnie, Lorna Doone, Kettle Cookies, etc., all come into 
the picture. 

They are body-build- 
ers for boys and girls 
and life-savers for the 
busy mother whose days 
are so filled that any- 
thing which conserves 





her time is welcomed. 
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There will be several more published in this magazine which 
will include suggestions for Dinners, Teas, Luncheons, Salads, 
Desserts, Snacks, and After Theatre Suppers. The next one in 
September will be for Salads. Keep them all till the series is com- 
plete—put them in a convenient place for ready reference. 

















THIS IS THE SECOND OF THE “UNEEDA BAKERS” SERIES 


If you missed or misplaced the first, write for it immediately to 
National Biscuit Company, Advertising Department, 83 Ninth Av- 
enue, New York, and it will be forwarded with our compliments. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Bakers” 


Copyright 1926 National Biscuit Company 
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ANIMAL HUNTS AND SPELLING BEES 


On those days when it is so difficult to amuse the children 
what could be easier than a wild animal hunt? Just take a 
box or two of Barnum’s Animals, those gay, crisp little 

animal crackers, and hide them about 
within reach of the kiddies. They'll love 
the game and amuse themselves inde- 


~p finitely. ) 
: Y Another game is a “spelling bee.” A 
“A Give each child a box of Alpha- » 
éf bets, with a prize of a box of Bar- (an 
wry) num’s Animal Crackers for the one ~<d 
who makes the 4 
most words. Y 
With a glass 5.) 
of milk the 
crackers make 4 


a nourishing 
luncheon. 


A dillar, a dollar, 
A hunter, 

a scholar— 
And then the 


luncheon’s done! 








—— 


& TROOPING HOME Meet Genled 


ee. “Mother, dear, give that delicately flavored, 
*s twice-baked toast, which 


Q . re po d something > even baby can have. 
A This is the cry when 
ae] ; 
reat children troop in from 


yv school. 















Once this meant slic- 
ing and buttering bread, 





and sprinkling with sugar 
or spreading with jelly. Fig Newtons, healthful 

Now, there cakes that look like puffy 
are numerous little bolsters, filled with 
ready-to-use delicious Smyrna fig jam 


a Nation- EES — 
bs al Bis- 2 
=— cuitthat 


exactly fillthe Nabisco Sugar Wafers, 


bill, simple the classics of Cracker- 
or as rich in dom, with their creamy 
fillings in an assortment 


of flavors. 


| nourishment 
\} as you desire 


** Jeanie, come give us somepin’ to cat— 
Zwieback, Fig Newtons, or maybe Whole Wheat, 


For School's out till tomorrow!” 











KEEPING GOOD THINGS ALWAYS ON HAND 


Do you know the trouble taken, first in baking all these good 
things and then in getting them ¢o you, in your own home, while 
all their goodness is fresh and enjoyable? That is the big story 
of this great baking organization—that enables you and your 
grocer to keep these good things always on hand, and always good. 

Finest baking materials in the world, no matter how far away 


they are produced; exact methods in their preparation and mix- 
ing; bakeries the ideals of sanitary cleanliness; a nation-wide 
delivery service, assuring fresh stocks wherever you live. This 
is why you should ask for ““Uneeda Bakers’’ products always. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Bakers” 


Copyright 1926 National Biscuit Company 
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Dinners 


Billy, coming in to take her somewhere, found 
her “padding about in her blue smock, setting 
the table for eight. 

“T sent for the club,” 
quick frown. “You mustn’t be narrow, 
I want you to like my friends.” 

Billy had nearly reached the limit of his 
patience.“ I know the tramps’ mark on your 
gatepost, * he said, trying to sound smiling. 
“Tt means, ‘Sucker lives here—good grub and 
no dog.’ ” 

Bernie could hit back. “I guess they've 
thought there was a dog lately,” she observed, 
and v-nt to baste the roast. 

Bii:y followed and sat astride a chair, seem- 
ing to fill the little kitchen. “Look here, 
Bernie,” he began, “I don’t want to make you 
suspicious of people, God knows, but that 
precious club of yours—I’d let it drop away if 
it will.’ 

“Why?” 

“Well, it sounds like a mean thing to say, 
but they’re just mopping up what they can get. 
I saw a lot of such fellows in Paris.” 


ERNIE 

roasting with the beef. 
repeated. 

“My child, you don’t understand.” He 
hated to wound her faith in life, but it had to 
be done. ‘“‘They’re using you, sponging off 
you. It isn’t right or decent, Bernie—eating a 
girl out of house and home! Cut off the dinners 
and see how much, they’d come!” 


she explained to his 
Billy. 


turned the potatoes that were 
“Mopping up?” she 


“Well, of course,” said Bernie tranquilly. 
“You can’t get a brilliant crowd like this for 
nothing. I’m not brilliant, you know. I 


couldn't do it at all without the dinners.”’ 

They might have been speaking in different 
languages. ‘Do what?” he demanded. 

There were sounds of joyous arrival, calls of 
“Hello, Bernie!’ Fred Jackson had brought 
aguest and came to the kitchen to explain him: 
one of the greatest playwrights in the country, 
hadn't been produced yet as his work was too 
good for the managers, but give him five 
years— 

“Splendid!” Bernie rejoiced. “Put on an- 
other place, Fred. Billy, take in that chair. 
The crowd’s growing all the time!” 

She had forgotten his question, but he had 
his answer. 

The club cheered the roast, cheered the 

tatoes, cheered Bernie. They seemed to 

ave come to the conclusion that Billy was no 

longer formidable, and they expressed affection 
for one another with hands and elbows and 
shoulders in their big, fine, liberated way. 
Marty had said that she had another engage- 
ment, but Bernie went up at the last moment 
and caught her opening sardines, so she had to 
come. Bernie put her down beside Billy. 

“He has a Sunday grouch; wake him up,” 
she said. 

Marty tried to give him only a cool profile, 
but when the clamor was at its height, a stolen 
glance found him looking at them with such 
dark, astonished eyes that she could not let 
him alone. 

“Well?” she challenged, as she had before. 

“My God, she thinks she’s got a salon!” 
burst from him. “That’s what she is after— 
and she thinks this is it!’’ 

“Perhaps it is.’ Marty’s reasonableness 
was intended to enrage. “Clever men and 
women, talking well—why isn’t that a 
salon?” 

He would not argue it. 


“Oh, come off! You 


know better. Clever!” He shook the word as 
a terrier shakes a rat. “Oh, yes, they’re clever. 
Professional _ talkers. Professional diners, 
rather!” 


“Still, if Bernie wants to spend her money 
this way—” Her pause asked whose business 
it was. 

“Her money!” The way he said the word 


fortune in one 


wiped out the edifice of Bernie’s 
reath. 
“She hasn’t money?” 
“She has not.’ 





“We thought she was rich,” Marty said | 
unhappily. “She seemed so carefree—and | 
lavish—” 

“Bernie has—or had—exactly two thousand | 
dollars and her ticket,” he broke in. “It took 
her five years to get it saved up. She helped 
run the Woman’s Exchange and dear knows 
what. Got it half saved once, and then the 
aunt she lives with had an operation. Bernie 
paid for that and began all over again.”’ 

His eyes went back resentfully to the crowd. 
“So they think she’s rich—poor little kid! You 
might spread the word that she is likely to 
borrow any minute. That would clear them 
out!” 

He never included her with the others, and 
she never missed a chance to identify herself 
with them. 

“Oh, that is your affair. Why should I pull 
down the pillars of the temple?” 

He turned round on her. ‘“‘My eye—you’ve 
read the Bible! I’ll bet you’re the only one 
who has. What are you doing here, anyway?” 

She wanted to tell him. From the first 
moment she had felt a ridiculous longing to 
pour out to him the story that no one else had 
heard, to make him see that she could not have 
helped it. Of course, she did it lightly, ironi- 
cally, admitting that it was the same old thing, 
love and money. 

“T was ready to trust him with my body 
and my soul; trusting him with my little for- 
tune was nothing,” she said. “And losing it 
was nothing beside what I lost. But doing 
without it has been awkward.” 

Billy had listened with fixed attention. His 
questions and his absorption had taken her 





further than she had meant to go, and now | 


she was ashamed. 

“T don’t usually 
apologized. 

“You needed some one to take care of you,” 
Billy said, squaring his great shoulders. 

Her heart cried out that she needed it still, 
would always need it. 


do this in salons,” she 


Her whole being | 


strained toward him so desperately that she | 


was afraid he would know. 
“That describes me to a hair, 


” she admitted. | 


“Perhaps that is all a bum really is—some one | 


who needs to be taken care of. 
“Don’t talk like that,” 
a sharpness that felt good. 
No one there ever cared how you talked. 
“You are like—a big west wind,” she told 
him. “We don’t have big winds here, just 
drafts around corners.” 


he commanded with 


A gleam of laughter shone through her silent | 


laugh. 
Bernie!” 
He looked round at Bernie with a startled 
quickness, as though for the moment he had 
forgotten her. She had served an apple pud- 
ding and was sending the hard sauce on a 
second trip, seeing that it got past absent- 
minded elbows and completed the circuit. The 
talk was going splendidly, furiously, and it was 
of art. Bernie had a smile of utter content. 


BIL LY left the next day. 
the news of Bernie’s poverty, 
no noticeable difference. They 


“I’m waiting to see you take care of 


Marty did spread 
but it made 
came even 


more faithfully, as though to get all they could | 


before the crash. One dinner ahead and a 
place to talk sufficed. Only Victor Monteagle 
showed serious concern. He went straight to 
Bernie, asked her how much she had on hand 





and how much she was earning, and worked out | 


a budget for her. 


After that he held her back | 


on roasts and broilers; taught her to make de- | 


lightful dishes based on rice or macaroni and 
cheese, hearty yet costing almost nothing. 
Often he brought the cheese himself, or a bag 
of grapefruit, or a bargain in lettuce. There 
was something very sweet and nice about 
Victor, though Billy Trent could never have 
seen it. 

Billy wrote to Marty Martin, a business-like 


note asking her to tell him when Bernie seemed | 


hard up, and she answered with humor and 
charm that she would. Then he wrote her 


i 


In using advertisements see page 6 





‘We always had a 
‘White Mountain 
Freeser” 


—. of fifty years ago 


counted the White Mountain 
Freezer among their most pre- 
cious possessions. This was 
because the serving of tempting 
and dainty dishes was their 
greatest pride and delight. 


Modern women, who may have 
little time or inclination to “fuss” 
with dainty foods, find the New 
Design White Mountain Triple 
Motion Freezer a quick and easy 
way to prepare delicious refresh- 
ments. 


With a White Mountain Freezer 
in your home, you need never be 
at a loss what to serve and will 
be sure it is pure and wholesome. 


Let your dealer demonstrate the new 
features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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very MOTHER should 
choose talcum with care 


“The first requisite of a good dust- 
ing powder is that it should be ab- 
solutely free from grittiness.”’ 
From “Diseases of the Skin,’’* by Dr. 
Henry W. Stelwagon, M. D., Ph. D., 
Late Prof.ssor of Dermatology in the 
Jefferson Medical College; Late Con- 
sultant to Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital; Howard Hospital; Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Pennsylvania Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children; Widener Memorial 
Training School for Crippled Children. 
“It is best to avoid the various scented 
powders on the market, since they 
may contain impurities.” 
From “The Care of the Baby,’* by Dr. 
J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D., Professor 
of Pediatrics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Physician to Children’s Hospi- 
tal; Consulting Physician to St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital for Children. 
by W. B. Sa 


unders Co 


* ht 
Copyright 


But you dare not guess about the 
purity of baby talc. Highly scented 
talcums, made especially for adults, 
cannot be depended on for babies. 
The tender baby skin 

. cannot stand the over- 
perfuming. It often ir- 

4 ritates the membranes 


. rin 
s 


of the nose. Headaches 

~~ follow.ThenBabycries, 

to try to tell you of its 

suffering. Your own family doctor 

will tell you how delicate is a child’s 
skin. 

Talcums of coarsescents and coarse 
in texture may be gritty or caustic. 
They are liable to contain mica or 
tiny, shiny, flint-like particles that 
cut, scratch, tear infant skins, or lime 
which burns them red and raw. Of 
course, they lack medication. 

Low grade talcums have commer- 
cial usages. But as baby dusting 
powder, they mean torture. 

There are a few real baby talcums. 
They alone are worthy of a mother’s 
trust... Mennen’swasthefirst borated 
talcum of all. The first medicated 


the Laboratories assures the purity, 
the unfailing quality of Mennen Bor- 
ated Talcum. Makes certain that the 
soft, fine talcum base contains no 
lime, no quartz, no mica. 

Mennen’s is medicated to soothe 
Baby's skin. Its therapeutic ingredi- 
ents are of proven value in promot- 
ing skin health. One affords cooling 
comfort; another is a splendid heal- 
ing agent. One element was chosen 
for its antiseptic effect, while another 
helps to defeat friction. Another 
constituent increases the absorbency 
and counteracts acidity. 

__ Mennen’sshields the delicate skin from 
friction—from the rubbing of clothes, 
of blankets, of Baby's 
own skin-folds. It ab- 
sorbs all irritating mois- 
ture—perspiration, urine 
and bath-water.Youcan Ju _ 
be sure of Mennen’s y >) > 
Your baby needs the 





“ae” 


-~. 
comfort and protection ~ 
of this pure, soft pow- I 


der. Always sprinkle 

Mennen Bomeed Talcum on the tiny body 
before each nap, after every bath and change 
of diapers, and whenever Baby cries. 


One for Every Mother 

Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of the 
wonderful Mennen Baby Book. Every page 
is helpful. From pianning his layette and 
furnishing the nursery, until the little 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping—it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby's 
development. 


—And for Your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby's. Use after the bath. 
Always rub the hands with it after every 
washing. Stops chapping. Shower body 
and feet to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 
When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. W onder- 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. 
Invaluable for dozens of nursery uses. 





talcum for babies. It had, stillhas, [7” 
complete endorsement by the 
medical profession. For nearly 50 
years it has been improved con- 
stantly, progressing, advancing 
with science. Nothing ever has 
taken its place. Ask your own 
physician. 


Constant chemical analysis in 
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369 Central Avenue, Newark, N.]J. 
Iam enclosing 25c (Canada 35c). Please 


send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of The Mennen Baby Book 


Name 
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Dinners 


that he would like to give one of her pastels as 
a Christmas present, and she wrote back, 
“Rubbish!” or words to that effect. They 
fought over it briskly for three weeks. The 
day before Christmas Billy appeared in person 
at Bernie’s door. 

“You never tell me you are coming,” she 
scolded him, frowning because she was so very 
glad. 

She was working on two portraits, the hat- 
check boy at a big hotel and his little grandson, 
seventy-five dollars for the two. Billy had 
had a raise, both in pay and in position. 

“And it isn’t because I’m my father’s son 
either,” he told her. “I'll be manager some 
day. Bernie, I could get married right now, 
so far as money goes.” 

He looked strong and clean and comfortable 
and prosperous. Her eyes were troubled, but 
she answered steadily: 

“I’m succeeding, too. 
than underwear.” 

Billy's glance at the easel was a challenge. “I 
wender!”’ 

Bernie was not going to argue anything so 
silly. “You could find some mills here to 
manage,” she told him. “Why, Billy, I could 
find them for you! Will you let me try?” 

“T will not.” He rose. ‘‘Well, if you wake 
up, let me know.” 

“You will wake up,” was the confident 
answer. “‘Won’t you put away prejudice and 
come to my Christmas dinner just like any 
guest? I’ve got a gorgeous turkey. Victor 
wouldn’t let me buy it—he is so funny about 
my budget—so he wrote a special article on 


And art matters more 


| Christmas turkeys and paid for it himself. 


| in an hour. 


Some wonderful people are coming.” 
Billy looked at his watch. “I’m going back 
Got to have Christmas dinner 


| with the family.” 


“My dinner will be more interesting, Billy. 
There will be brilliant talk. I'll tell you who 


| is coming—” 


He would not listen to the distinguished 
names. “Grandfather Wheaton and Aunt 
Emma are coming to our place,” he said with 
a broad smile. “And Ada and Ned and their 
kids. There will be talk all right—perhaps not 
so brilliant, but it suits me.” Again he looked 
at his watch. “Where can I buy one of Martha 
Martin’s pastels? I want to give it to my 
mother for a Christmas present.” 


ERNIE was silent for a long moment. “If 
you stay, I will make a study of you for 
your mother,” she offered almost shyly. 

Billy’s love had never extended to tenderness 
for her work, but of course he was jealous of it. 
She was braced now for jeers, but he answered 
quite kindly: 

“Thank you, Bernie—that is decent of you. 
But I really must go back. Would a dealer 
have them? For she wouldn’t sell it to me 
herself, I know that.”’ 

Bernie directed him to a dealer near by who 
was hospitable to neighborhood works, and he 
hurried off. The next day Marty came to the 
Christmas dinner bringing an offering of red 
roses. Her “Twilight in Central Park” had 
been sold the day before, for cash. Some pass- 
ing plutocrat had taken a fancy to it. She 
was so wildly gay that Bernie, who had opened 
her lips to explain, closed them again. She 
was afraid that finding it was only Billy would 
spoil the fun. Marty found out a few days 
later, when Billy wrote to say how much his 
mother liked her present, but she was not 
cast down. In fact, she seemed gayer than 
ever. 

“There was something fishy about that 
plutocrat,”’ she admitted. ‘‘Billy’s Christmas 
sounded so nice!’ She was full of laughter 
over what he had written. ‘Bernie, how could 
you stand us when you might have had 
Grampa and Ada and the kids all doing a 
march around the Christmas tree?”’ 

Bernie only smiled. She was used to Marty’s 
way of talking exaggerated nonsense. 

After Christmas Billy’s letters abruptly fell 
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\. From the ADIRONDACKS 
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\SL she writes of a marble swimming pool 
and gorgeous towels” 







CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 






vast production are able to achieve 


“Tey call it a camp,” she wrote, ! 
a Saving on manufacturing costs. 


“but a glorified camp it is! A dream 
of a place a Croesus alone could own The hotels of America appreciate 
—every conceivable luxury. Have these extraordinary Cannon values; 
just had a swim in a marble pool that might have been’ most of them buy Cannon towels. Travel East, West, 
built for Cleopatra. And mother o’ mine—the towels! North or South—the best hotels (such as The Black- 
Great, gorgeous things. I have nodesiretobeinordinately stone, The Biltmore, etc.) use Cannon towels. 


rich, but I do covet those Cannon towels.” Cannon towels come in unlimited variety 

When she returned to town she found + —bath towels of a firm, close weave, all 
she need not be rich to have Cannon {white or bordered in colors—medium-sized 
towels like her hostess had! She saw them towels of lighter weight. Small towels, 
displayed in a Fifth Avenue store, and also of turkish weave, which men like so 
was amazed towels so lovely could be well for shaving. And hosts of splendid 
priced so low. huck towels for the hands and face. Buy 

Women unfamiliar with Cannon values them singly or by the dozen, at prices 


ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 each. Sold 
only in dry goods and department stores. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 7o Worth Street, 
New York. 


are often incredulous when they first price 
Cannon towels. Compared quality for 
quality with other towels, Cannon prices 
are remarkably low, for the very finest 
type of towel as well as the most inex- 
pensive in the Cannon line. The largest All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
towel mills in the world, the Cannon mills color are absolutely color-fast, and may be 
—make towels of every kind, and through C—O washed and boiled as fearlessly as all white. 
The new flying dolphin towel 


“ “ “ 
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One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of any measured and 
ontrolled oven heat for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking 


Unless the Regulator has a RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 





Ever Try This Better Way of (anning? 


O you realize how simple it is to can fruits 

and tomatoes by the Lorain Oven Method? 
There’s no tedious standing, stirring, watching 
over a hot stove, no lifting of heavy utensils. 
None of the steam and bother of the “water- 
bath cold-pack” method, no special equipment 
to buy, nothing hard to learn. 
The filled jars are “‘processed” in the Lorain 
Self-regulating Oven by measured temperatures 
automatically maintained by the Lorain (Red 
Wheel) Regulator. Just follow the definite in- 
structions for each simple step of the work as 
directed in the Lorain Oven Canning Chart, is- 
sued by our Research Kitchens. Send in the 
coupon. 
Lorain-canned fruits and tomatoes keep until 
you’re ready to use them. They retain their 
form, color and summer flavor toa 
surprising degree. Why use tiresome, wasteful, 
uncertain methods when the Lorain way gives 
better results? 


Go soon and choose your new Gas Range built 
with Lorain. Enjoy this simple, satisfactory 
method of preserving summer fruits for winter 
use. You'll wonder how you ever got along 
without the Red Wheel Oven. 


Gas Companies and Good Dealers everywhere 
sell “CRED WHEEL” Gas Ranges with Lorain 
Self-regulating Ovens -for cash or on easy terms. 
Make your selection now. And, be sure your 
new Gas Range has the Red Wheel that identi- 
fies Lorain, the Original Oven Heat Regulator. 


Don’t let anybody attempt to sell you a “‘just-as- 
good” gas range. Lorain is the only Regulator 
with a long compounding lever. It reacts im- 
mediately to the slightest change of oven temper- 
ature. Lorain is accurate, dependable, durable. 
The Lorain Oven Heat Regulator is completely 
made and unconditionally guaranteed by the 
American Stove Company. Accept no imita 


tion. Look for the Red Wheel. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges i in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain } 
available, but the Lorain 


| AMERICAN STOVE COME: pare 
629 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 





CLARK JEWEL 
DANGLER 


OPlease send me free copy of dl 


Oven Canning Chart. 
J Enclosed find $0 in 
»f Lorain Time end Temperature Cook 
Book. Note: (Check which you wish and 
Print name and address plainly 





————— 


City and State 
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gh Speed Oil Burner Cool 
Regul ator cannot be used on these 


These famous Gas Ranges are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


NEW PROCESS 
for Copy DIRECT ACTION 


| 
QUICK MEAL | able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking fuel 

RELIABLE provided you use an oil stove 

F equipped with Lorain High 

Speed Burners, which apply 

a clean, odorless, intense heat 





—cx=%| OVEN HEAT REGULATOR |. ee 


Stoves for use where gas is not 





HEN Gas is not avail 


directly against the cooking: 
utensil. 


wovnt LOR 


SPEED OIL AIN 





| 






































Dinners 


off. Sometimes two weeks would go by without 
a word, and when they did come they were 
short and unsatisfactory. Bernie told herself 
that he was sulking, but she grew rather 
frightened, and a queer talk with Marty 
Martin did not help matters. 
keeping away for several weeks, came in one 
late afternoon and wandered about the studio 
as though she were in pain, trying to say 
something. Marty had no childish appeal; she 
was long and lanky, and she made fun of every- 
thing; but she was like wind or water beside 
Bernie’s solid rock. 

Suddenly it came out: “Bernie, you must 
not let Billy go! Take him, now—take him! 
Oh, can’t you realize what he is?” 

Bernie had never discussed Billy with any 
one, but there was a compulsion in Marty’s 
feverish earnestness. 

“Tf he will come here to live,” she was be- 
ginning, a tremble in her voice but her eyes 
steady, but Marty’s hot clutch on her arm 
stopped her. 

“What does it matter where!” she cried. 
“There isn’t one man in five hundred who will 
give you what Billy would—the loveliest 
thing in the world—love and care, Bernie, 
love and care!” She actually shook Bernie. 
“Oh, wake up—before it’s too late!”’ 

Bernie was white and rigid, but her terrible 
blind will repeated its formulas. She had to 
put her art first. Billy must accept that. 

“Damn your art!’ Marty burst out. “Life 
is going by you, and you don’t see it. All this 
is nothing, nothing beside Billy. Don’t be 
such a fool!” 

A big engine is very hard on a little machine. 
Bernie could only assert that Billy would see 
it in time, and that she had two new portraits 
ordered. Marty was sobbing. 

“He will get away from you,” she gasped. 
“He won't stick on forever. Now remember— 
I've warned you. And you've got to be quick. 
It’s up to you, Bernie—I can’t do any more.” 
And she went away. 


BERNIE kept up her Sunday letters just as 

usual, holding to her course with a dogged- 
ness that grew a little desperate when spring 
brought no change. Some way, she had banked 
on spring. The club told her that she was not 
looking well, that she did too much, but it 
came just the same. Only Victor was actively 
concerned. 

“You need some one to take care of you,” he 
scolded her, and marched her off to dinner at 
a yellow table in a yellow basement decorated 
with black cats. He often took her out now, 
to keep her inside the budget. ‘You're not 
eating, and you look to me as though you 
weren't sleeping.” 

“Oh, well—” said Bernie, and had no energy 
to finish. 

“Look here, Bernie—”’ 

Then Victor interrupted himself to give 
the order with a nice discrimination. He and 
the waiter were on confidential terms, and the 
latter advised against the spinach; if you 
didn’t like it gritty, the beets were safer. That 
business disposed of, Victor planted his elbows 
on the table and began again. 

“Look here, Bernie—why don’t you let me 
take care of you? I know some exercises that 
would set you up in no time—we’d do them 
together every morning. Why won’t you 
marry me?” 

She quite jumped. “Oh, no!”’ she gasped. 

“Now, hold on—think it over,” he argued 
reasonably. “We like the same things. We've 
both got a genius for hospitality; together we 
could build up a crowd that would make this 
one look like two cents. Our studio would be 
famous. I’m really working, these days— 


I've caught that from you, Bernie. I used to 
earn just enough to get along, but now I’m 
pulling in a lot, and you're going to need help 
with the rent, next thing you know. 
were very well suited, myself.’ 

“If ever I marry,” Bernie began, “it will 


be—” 


I think 


But the words faltered, died. She 


Marty, after | 














Painted by 
Maud Tousey Fangel 


His second summer is 
your time of greatest care 


Then food is the all-important thing 


In a baby's second year mothers have a special 
set of dangers to guard against. 


One of the most important changes in a child’s 
life takes place at this period—the change from 
a liquid to a solid diet. 


In addition, the fussy business of cutting 
teeth causes discomfort and makes an upset easy. 


Baby specialists say that most second summer 
ailments are due to unwise feeding. Little di- 
gestions must be trained gradually to handle 
solid food, and the utmost care must be taken 
in its choice and preparation. 


Three things are necessary in the second sum- 
mer diet. 1. Food must supply certain essentials 
for growth. 2. It must be very simple and easy 
to digest. 3. It must be properly prepared and 
protected from hot weather taint. 

For 30 years physicians have advised mothers 
to use one food which ideally fills these require- 
ments—Cream of Wheat! 


This splendid food supplies one of a baby’s 
most urgent needs—vital energy. In its de- 
licious creaminess is a wonderful store of energy 
substance. 


Because Cream of Wheat is in such simple 
form, a baby’s delicate digestion can handle it 
easily. All of the harsh, indigestible parts of the 
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grain which might irritate the intestinal tract 
have been eliminated. 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Cream of Wheat, summer or winter. In its 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed box it is fully safe- 
guarded from any of the contaminations to which 
bulk foods are exposed. 


From a mother and a physician 


“My baby girl, now one year old, has been eating 
Cream of Wheat since she was 6 months old. It was 
her first solid food. She has never been sick a day 
and now weighs 25 lbs. I think l owe much to Cream 
of Wheat, for without her good digestion she could 
not be the baby she now is, and without Cream of 
Wheat, she might have suffered from indigestion and 
other ailments arising from it.” 
Mrs. H. L. L., Darlington, S. C. 


And a prominent physician writes us: “I think Cream 
of Wheat is ideal for babies. 1 prescribe it for my little 
patients of 5 months and over and find it agrees with 

5% of them. At 5 months they should get at least 4 
ounces once or twice daily; at 6 months, the same 
amount three times daily and at 8 months, all they 
will eat. 1 can and do recommend your cereal.” 

Try this nourishing food for your baby during 
these hot summer menths. He will love it and 


thrive on it. 


You can get it at any grocer's. And send 
coupon for our booklet on child feeding. It is 
full of information compiled from leading nutri- 
tion authorities. We will gladly send it to any 
mother, with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


on child feeding—both free. 


Name 
Address 





Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat and your booklet 
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br tna is the mode. In former és 
days, weariness and exhausted nerves 

could hide behind a calm and placid 
demeanor. Not so today. Admiration 
goes to the freshness and vivacity that can 
only come from ample reserve strength and per- 
fect poise. There is no substitute for a body 
tingling with fresh and buoyant vitality. 

That is why women today place so much im- 
ortance on that daily period of rest and relaxation, 
ee as the “Comfy Rest Hour.’” They have 
found the surest way to rest the entire body is to 
rest the feet. Whether to anticipate and prepare 
for an evening's lively enjoyment, or to get rid of 
the burden of a fatiguing day, those thirty minutes 
in Comfy-shod feet, followed regularly, makes a 
wonderful difference. Adopt it as your daily 
health habit, and realize for yourself the benefits 
that thousands of women now find in this simple 
regime. 

Today Daniel Green Comfys mean, more than 
ever, not merely soft, snug comfort, but beauty and 
dainty elegance as well. To the supreme luxury 
of relaxing ease and perfect fit has been added 
smart design and a rich array of alluring colors and 
unusual fabrics. You must take the earliest op- 
portunity to ask your dealer to show you these 
charming creations that have the famous Daniel 
Green mark of quality and service. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


Elm Street 


DOLGEVILLI NEW YORK 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 
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looks tired out ~ ¥ 






Daniel Green) 





Tired Women—Send 
for These Books 


A practical method of rest and re 

laxation for the woma 

days are filled with work and 
rry 1s to be found in a valuable 


booklet by Dr. Edwin F. I 
which we have prepared for tree 


distributior The Comfy Sryle 
Book, which we send also, pic 
tures in color many of the newer 
and daintier creations Dank 
Green Comfy Slippers. Wr 
tor these two bookle 
they will be se 





Dinners 


could not say that in the old, confident way, 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried. : 

“All right, dear—don’t worry.”’ His voice 
was only kind and sensible, but she saw pain 
in his eyes. 

“You really—care?”’ 

“Care! I’m crazy about you!” That 
trembled, so he hurried on: “And I market a 
lot better than you do, I'll say that. You'd 
find me useful. Think it over, dear, and I'll 
show you the exercises anyway.” 


PRIL was welling up in the oases of the city 

squares. City sparrows on ivied church 
walls sounded like the incessant ringing of a 
million tiny bells. Through the opening win- 
dows youth called to youth. Bernie went pad- 
ding ahead in her blue smock, working early 
and late. She was alone, painting in the beads 
about the neck of a delicatessen proprietor’s 
wife, when at last Billy came. She never 
heard a knock without thinking that it 
might .be Billy. For a moment she sat 
breathless, motionless, looking to see if he had 
come in surrender. The whole world hung 


on his first word. 


“Hello, Bernie,” he greeted her cheerfully. 
“How goes it?” ; 

One long breath, and the past was put be- 
hind her. ‘Very well,”’ she said and told him 
all her news, then asked politely for his. 

Billy answered absently. 

“How’s Marty?” he interrupted himself. 

Bernie did not know. “She never comes 
here any more. I don’t know what's the 


| matter with her.” 


“She sounds all right in her letters,”’ Billy 
said as though unguardedly. 

She gave him a grave look. ‘‘Go up and see 
if you can’t get her. Victor will be in presently, 
and I'll send him for more chops.” 

“She wasn’t there when I came,” Billy con- 
tinued his self-betrayal. “I'll try again 
presently. Well, how goes it?” 

She had answered that fully before, and she 
kept a silence that presently reached him. He 
came and sat beside her; visibly shook himself 
into present-mindedness, trying to check the 
gulf of strangeness that was opening between 
them. 

“You're mighty thoughtful, Bernie! What 
is it?” 

She took what might have been a last look 
at him, it was so thorough. Then she spoke. 

“Billy, I have been coming to a decision. 
I've about made up my mind to marry 
Victor.” 

He started. “Monteagle? That newspaper 
man?” 

Her nod told him to hold his horses. “He 
won't always be a newspaper man—not if he 
marries me! And he’s useful to me, he helps 
me; we like the same things. He can talk 
brilliantly—he has brought in my best people 
Together we can swing it better than I could 
alone.” 

Billy was swept by assorted feelings, be- 
ginning at dog-in-the-manger resentment but 
rising to a true and touched concern for her 

“But, my dear girl, that man can’t take 
care of you!” he burst out. 

“He won't have to,” was the tranquil 
answer. “And he won’t fight me; I can do what 
I like with Victor. He has plenty of talent. Ir 


‘ : ~ 
time he will be a well-known writer, and I'll 


be a famous painter, and we'll have all the 
interesting people at our dinners!’ 

She spoke not in boasting, but in pr ecy 
On the easel behind her stood the near fin 


ished delicatessen wife; another portrait leaned 
against the wall. They were bad as painting 
and yet more skilful than the work of four 
months ago; they were beginning to hide their 
badness, to put forward surface eflects for un 
trained eyes. Back of every stroke lay the 
full power of Bernie’s will. Billy remembered 
all the inexplicable successes of the world of 
art and got a fleeting revelation of how it might 
be done 

“By God, I believe you’ll pull it off!” he 


















n the Lives of Other Women 


You may find a simple solution of the greatest 


of hygienic handicaps 








This new way insures charm, immac- 
ulacy and exquisiteness under the most 
trying conditions, offering 3 features 


unknown before, including easy disposal 


; Easy 
Disposal 





b. and 2 other 
important factors 


Nolaundry. As 
easy to dispose of 
as a piece of tissue 


—thus ending the 
trying problem of 
disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 


Graduate Nurse 


7 MEET every day at your best, to 
wear your gayest frocks with a care-free 
mind, your sheerest things without a moment's 
fear!—do you wish it? 

Millions of women—eight out of every ten 
in the better walks of life—have adopted this 
new way. A way that supplants the inse- 
curity of the old-time sanitary pad with a 
protection that is absolute. 

It has changed the hygienic habits of the 
world. It will make a great difference in your 
life, in your peace of mind and your health. 


3 unique features unknown before . : . 
obtainable no other way 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary 
pad. Nurses in war-time France first discov- 
ered it. It is made of the super-absorbent 
Cellucotton. 
_ Itabsorbs and holds instantly sixteen times 
its own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


“Ask for them by name” 


KAOTEe x 


ee , , , 
Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would 
waste paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind, and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many leading 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of 
unsafe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

In purchasing, take care that you get the 
genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary pad 
embodying the super-absorbent, Cellucotton. It 
is the only pad made by this company. Any 
substitute you may be offered will be entirely 
different in action, disposal and _ efficiency— 
merely an imitation, made to look like Kotex. 
You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary 
sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton Products Co., 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex- Super: 
per dozen 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Utter protection—Kotex ap- 


sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 


the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection, 














f Easy te buy anywhere.* Many 
(3) stores keep them ready- 

wrapped in plain paper — 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that jis all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 





LEARN 
DRESSMAKING 


Have a shop of your own 
EW easy method. , AyD) 


In a few short 
weeks, right at home 
through the Woman’s 
Institute, you can 
jearn how to make 
all your own clothes 
in the very latest 
style for a half or a 
third of what they 
now cost you. 








The course is so com- 
plete that you can 
earn good money as & 


visiting dressmaker or 
teacher, or open a shop 
of your own and be 
independent 
Write for 
Free Booklet 

and learn how the 
Woman's Institute has 
helped 200,000 women 
to dress better at small 
cost and earn money 
besides 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-G Scranton, Penna. 
Without: cost or obligation, please send me one 
yur booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
which I have marked below— 
C) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
() Professional Dressmaking (J) Cooking 


Name . 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Used 24 Hours Every Day 


As bassinet, crib and play- 
pen Kiddie-Koop is baby's 
nursery on wheels all night 
and day—indoors and out— 
asleep and at play. It saves 
the cost of separate needs 
for 4 to 6 years. 





Screened « Convenient 


drop side 
All folds to 


IDDIE-KOOP 
ee CRIB Bassinet 


Playpen 
Write for free 
1 rature— 
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Co., Dept. 109, 
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As Playpen As Bassinet 

(Look for the Name Plates. Be Sure it is 
vimble Nursery Furniture) 

ery Turniture 
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nae Paint your own scarfs, 
~~ dresses and table runners, 
A=) with the new French Fabric 
Colors. Can be washed ordry 
cleaned. Easy to use. No experience 
necessary. We supply designs and 
easily understood instructions. 

Send for Midsummer Art Supplement. 
Tells how to make the beautiful things 
that exclusive shops are showing and 
at a mere fraction of their price. 

Write today! 





Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 20,913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


High School Course 
in 2 Years sis almplited Blah 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin 
Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Youcan complete 
this simplified High 





~y 
Use French Fabric Colors! 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


1B. 5 SOUTH AMERICA—MEDITERRANEAN; 
N. 29 MEDITERRANEAN; JAN, 19 ROUND 
iE WORLD. SPECIALLY CHARTERED 
STEAMERS. REASONABLE RATES INCLUDE 
HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIV FEES 
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Di 
“You will succeed, Bernie— 
you can’t paint, but you will succeed!” 


said solemnly. 


““Yes,”’ was all she said. 
The gulf between them was widening so 


| rapidly that he put a hand over hers to hold her 
| back. “But, my child, do you love this fellow?” 








“Oh, ves—very dearly 

In spite of his hand she was almost out of 
sight. Then a light step passed the door that 
he had left a crack open, went on up the stairs. 
He rose to his feet. 

“You know what you want—you always 
did,” he said. “I hope you will be happy, 
Bernie, very happy.” 

After all, he had loved her for over five years; 
he gave it decent burial with a kiss on her 
cheek, the first that had ever passed between 
them. 

“Now I'll see if Marty has come in.” 

He went up the stairs so quickly that 
Marty’s door was still open. She stood at the 
window, loath to leave the April world. She 
could see a corner of tree from her window, and 
a strip of sky, misted now with rose and gold. 
The way she leaned against the casement told 
much, but Billy was too intent on his purpose 
to read outlines. 

“Marty!” 

She flashed about, but stayed where she was, 
a stiffened arm braced on the window ledge. 
\gainst the light her face was only a white blur. 
He came in, closing the door. 

“Marty, Bernie is going 
Monteagle!” 

He blurted that out as though to clear away 


Wine for 


(Continued 


to marry 


lay in the bellying slack of the awning, waiting 
for a chance to clamber down. She dared not 
risk it while Artana and her guests still chat- 
tered on the roof below. The descending sun, 
slipping behind the fringe of palms along the 
river bank, brought evening with its cooling 
breezes, yet the party on the roof-top still 
lingered over their cups of wine, their bowls of 
sweet pomegranate juice. Listening inter- 
minably to the drone of their conversation, 


Persis slept. 
qt WAS black night when she awoke, and for 

a moment the girl lay in confusion, staring at 
the swinging stars. Then, with a start, she re- 
membered where she was. A silence en- 
veloped her, enduring for the space of a night- 
ingale’s song, then Persis drew up her slim 
legs in the awning’s folds, ready to descend. A 
tinkle of camel-bells came from the shadows 
along the roadside—there would be many 
customers in the wine-shop tonight, she re- 
flected, hot-eyed men before whom she must 
dance. Even Lysias himself might be among 
them. She had just reached her fingers be- 
yond the awning’s edge, searching for the 
smooth surface of one of the cedar poles, when 
she: heard a voice beneath her and realized to 
her astonishment that the roof-top was still 
oct upied. 

A man was speaking in level tones, a certain 
harshness of accent denoting the Macedonian 
Greek. 

“Philotas, Parmenio’s son, was my friend,” 
he said. “On the word of a light woman 
Alexander slew him, and his father as well, 
though all men know it was Parmenio who 
won his victories. Callisthenes, son of great 
Aristotle, went to his death rather than yield 
this despot reverence due a god. And Clitus— 


| my brother Clitus—this tyrant murdered with 


his own hand, when that rare youth dared 
quote him Euripides, asking why he alone 
should claim the honor won by thousands. 
Great is Alexander of Macedon, yet even 
though hé be crowned King of Kings in the 
palace of Darius, shall I, a free-born Greek, 
crawl in the dust before him? Rather would 





I strike him dead with my sword!” 






ners 


an obstacle, but she thought it was pain that 
spoke, pain running to her for comfort, and 
she gathered herself together to meet it. 

“I am so sorry, Billy.” She went to him 
and took his hand in both hers. “I have 
wondered, but I couldn’t believe—with you 
there! It’s not fair—I’m sorry!” 

He kept her hand, holding it impersonally, 
as though that must wait, and looked into her 
face long and questioningly. 

“Yes, but have I been—there, lately?” he 
asked. 

She flamed and trembled, shaken in all her 
length where Bernie would have stood like 
granite. 

“T warned her,” she said hurriedly. “T have 
tried to play fair. Billy, you could get her 


back—she cares for you. She does care. Qh, 
I think you ought to go back and try!”’ 
His hand was beginning to speak. “Do you 


want me to, Marty?” 

“T’d_ feel—easier.” 
his had answered. 

“Even though I love you?” 

She made a curious answer: “Oh, life isn't 
like this! Things don’t come true, Billy! Not 
for us bums!” 

“Don’t—don’t 
again!” 

The wrath in his grip hurt her, but she loved 
the hurt, laughed brokenly under it, and 
pressed her face into his coat. Billy squared 
sustaining shoulders, held her close in pro- 
tecting arms, and spoke the wish of his heart, 

“T want to take care of you, Marty!” 


But her palm against 


you ever say that word 


Alexander 


from page 64 


Persis felt the blood chill within her as she 
heard these words of treason. Then came the 
voice of Artana in a slow and scornful whisper. 

““Macedon has spoken,” she said, laughing, 
and it seemed to Persis that her laughter was 
more terrible than tears. ‘‘What word from 
Egypt?” 

A reedy voice piped up, harshly thin. “To 
our temple in the desert this madman came, 
claiming in his insolence to be a god—divine 
son of Ammon-Ra himself. Against the gods 
he has sinned—the sacred gods of Egypt—and 
against her holy dead. Let the dead then 
judge him!” 

Again Persis trembled through the long, 
throbbing silence. A rough voice broke it. 

“‘Persepolis—rare Persepolis,” it muttered. 
“glory of Persia and of her kings. I myself 
built that palace of a hundred columns, a poem 
in granite set high against the stars. For the 
night’s pleasure of the harlot Thais Alexander 
burnt it, and with it my heart. O rare Persep- 
olis—what punishment were meet for such a 
crime?” 

Persis, listening, heard once again the voice 
of Artana, sinister and low. 

“Enough, my friends. Were any to hear 
you, the dawn would see your heads swung 
high above the Istar Gate. Let us go down 
and taste our Syrian wine.’ 

“Wine for Alexander,” Persis heard the 
Egyptian mutter softly, “is the vintage / would 
taste” 

“Later,” said Artana, through a low laugh. 
“T have had places prepared for you along the 
terrace edge, where you may sit in comfort and 
watch my women dance. Come.” ‘ 

There was a soft rustle of feet, and Persis 
lay in terror while the four beneath her de- 
scended to the court. Then, like a white 
shadow, she slipped over the awning’s edge to 
the roof, wondering what danger might impend 
for the splendid youth to whose imperial 
beauty her heart had thrilled so short a time 
before. 


HE courtyard of the wine-shop held - 
eager audience, watching over oft-fillec 
cups the girls who danced at its center. Here 
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an open space lay, its stones worn smooth by 
many moving feet. 

A row of copper lamps, hung from the pro- 
jecting edges of the terrace roofs, threw 
splashes of yellow light upon the flagstones; 
the shadows about them were jeweled with 
countless flaming eyes 

Musicians, with harp and flute and clashing 
cymbals, crouched along the wall, their keen 

and passionate melodies throbbing fiercely 
through the perfume-laden air. In the center 
of the court an Arab woman, burned brown by 
Syrian suns, moved swiftly through the se- 
ductive steps of her dance. Above the quick 
breathing of the men about her, the rattle of 
beads against metal breastplates rose clear. 
When she had finished, a panting, prostrate 
figure on the flagstones, a hundred wine cups 
beat noisy approval, while copper coins in 
showers fell tinkling about her, and voices 
called eagerly, seeking her company for a 
draft of wine. Persis, waiting at the ter- 
race edge, hesitated. A nervous trembling 
shook her, had shaken her ever since her de- 
scent from the roof-top. Never had she wished 
so keenly for the presence of Lysias at her side. 


WHE -N she appeared at the courtyard’s cen- 

ter, a noisy clatter paid tribute to her 
beauty. Against the somber shadows she seemed 
a glowing flame, yet it was a flame of white fire 
in which none who knew her sought to be 
burnt. Tonight, however, the feasting caused 
by the king’s arrival had brought many 
strangers to the shop, who could not know that 
she was the sweetheart of a Greek—the chosen 
of one whose imperial master had placed a con- 
quering heel upon their Persian necks. Gazing 
over the sea of bearded faces, Persis danced, 
clutching the thought of Lysias to her heart, 
yet fearful of many things—of Artana and 
her threats, of the women of Syria who had 
been keeping her lover so long from her side— 
even of the three strangers who sat with 
Artana at the terrace edge, the men who had 
spoken so bitterly against the king. The weak- 
ness which possessed her increased; the pros- 
tration she made at the close of her dance was 
almost a collapse, so faint had she suddenly 
become. 

Before she could rise again a young Per- 
sian, his face flaming with passion, leaped 
from the circle of men about her and swept her 
into his arms. Shuddering, Persis sought to 
fight him off, but he met her efforts with a 
drunken laugh and bore her triumphantly to- 
ward the door. His triumph, however, was 
brief. From the shadows about the doorway a 
man appeared, his fair complexion, his cold blue 
eyes, no less than his towering figure, setting 
him vividly apart from the swarthy Syrians and 
Persians about him. His eyes grew suddenly 
jewel-hard as he reached out a muscular arm 
and, taking Persis’ assailant by the throat, 
shook him until his feet danced crazily upon 
the floor. The young man dropped the girl at 
once; a knife flashed like a blue flame in his 
hand. It would have found its mark in Lysias’ 
heart had not another of the caravan guards, 
stepping suddenly from behind, shattered the 
Persian’s wrist with a blow from the flat of his 


sword. Persis flung herself into the tall man’s 
arms, 

“Lysias!”’ she whispered. ‘At last you have 
come.” 


He led her to the stone bench beneath the 
sycamores, w here it was their habit to sit. 
“Praise Zeus, I came in time!’ he said, and 
kissed her. 
“Why were you so long?” she sobbed 
happily. “Were the women of Syria—?” 
She was unable to continue, since L ysias was 
kissing her again. 
“If there are women in Syria, 
“I have not seen them. My heart is yours, 
child. A momen t since, the Persian’s dagger 
all but pierced it.’ 
The suggestion of reproof in his words made 
Persis sudde nly ashamed. How trivial were 
Ttana’s stories now—how bitter the thought 


” he said gently, 


Wine for Alexander 


of asking her lover for a jar of wine to prove his 
love, when he had but now offered her the hot, 
red wine of his heart! In silence she listened 
as Lysias spoke on. 

“The mountain streams were in flood,” he 
said. “At the last ford we waited six days for 
the waters to subside, and then lost two camels 
in the crossing. Could anything less have kept 
me from you?” 

Once more he kissed her, 
content. 

Presently, in her shame, 
jealous pangs, spoke of the 
had used against him, but Lysias 
them lightly aside. 

“‘Gossip of women,” 
me" 

Then Persis told of the test Artana had 
proposed. | 
“She urged me, in proof of your love,’’ the 
girl whispered, “to beg from you a jar of the | 
royal wine.” 

Lysias sat suddenly erect. “I am a Mace- 


and Persis was 


she confessed her 
tales that Artana 
brushed 


he said. “What matters 


donian,” he said sternly—‘‘a servant of the 
king. To fail in my duty would cost me my | 


life.” 

“‘Artana said you could pretend the jar was 
broken—that if I did not do as she asked, she 
would give me as slave to Belus, the charcoal | 
burner.” 

“By Zeus!” Lysias exclaimed. “Since | 
Alexander has been away, these Persian dogs | 
grow overbold. As one who serves him I need | 
but claim you for my wife, and Artana’s aaa 
are so much wind.” 

“And you will, Lysias?”’ 

“T have but waited for the king’s return that 
another may be appointed to my place with 
the wine caravan.” 

Then Persis was happy indeed, but through | 
her joy came thoughts of Alexander, that brave 
and kingly figure, and of what she had heard 
upon the roof-top. 

“Tt may be, Lysias,’’ she said, “that Artana 
had some purpose in asking of me this jar of 
wine. And yet—she said I might return it to | 
you unopened—its seals unbroken.” She told | 
him then of what she had so strangely over- 
heard. ‘‘One of the men who sat beneath me,’ | 
she w hispered, “said he would taste this wine 
for Alexander. 

Lysias sat for a time in somber 
Then he rose. 

“Tell the old crone,” he said, “that I will | 
bring the wine tomorrow, thus to prove my 
love.” 

“But’’—Persis clung to him, frightened—‘“‘I 
want no proof, my sweet, nor would I have | 
you risk this danger—” 

Lysias stopped her with a gesture. 

“It is not my danger, child,” he told her, 
“that concerns me now. To your bed. I have 
work to do.” 

A moment later he was gone, leaving Persis, 
bewildered, upon the bench. 





silence. 


HE mighty throne-room of the palace built 

by Nebuchadnezzar to his glory and that of | 
the Chaldean kings was lit by countless lamps, | 
row on row in gold and jeweled splendor, yet the 
group of figures at its farther end seemed but 
tiny shadows in that vast and somber place. 

On a high and splendid throne sat Alexander, 
wearing the robes of a Persian king. His 
young face, cold and placid, seemed carved 
in pale stone. Only in his eyes did fire lie—a 
fire which many had seen, and, seeing, trembled. 
Three men crouched on the floor before him, 
flanked by armed guards, while a little to one 
side stood Lysias, with Persis clutching his 
arm. At the foot of the throne rose a wine-jar, 
tall and slender, its mouth stopped with a great, 
purple seal. 

A clamor sounded from a distant door, then 
two soldiers came, dragging between them a 
furious woman. Biting and snarling, she 
struggled like a trapped fox until the eyes of 
the king rested on her—those eyes of ice and 
fire. Then she cringed to sudden, frightened 
silence. 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Kitchenfid 
Makes 


_ Cooking a Pastime 


Think ofa single machine that does 
the hard, tiring cooking work—that mixes 
every kind of dough—chips ice and freezes 
ice cream—does all the tasks listed above— 
and more—all at the mere turn ofa switch. 
That’s what KitchenAid does. It relieves 
you of practically all the hard work in connection 
with the preparation of food foryour table. At acost of 
about only onecentan hour for electricity. Andit does 
the work deter than expert human hands can do it. 
Where there are servants, KitchenAid 
transforms them into expert cooks, and their con- 
tentment increases efficiency. 

Write Today for Catalog : 
Let us send you our KitchenAid book which 
tells all about this remarkable electric maid. Learn 
how, for less than 4 the wages of a competent maid 
(and that for only a few months), you can Kitchen- 
Aid equip your home. 


| The KitchenAid Mfg. Co., Dept. K-7, Troy, Ohio ! 
Please send me your instructive book. ; 
Lf RESET neh One err ee OC ARE RNS ! 
| I 
I Street 1 
| 1 
‘ —— State 5 
City and State..........cssssessssssenssnenesnsnssessesrennenssesees 7 











Turn Unsightly Radiators 
lnto Furniture of Real Beauty 
Therm-O-flectors pro- 
tect decorations. Assist 
circulation. Prevent 
radiator smudge, soot 
and dirt on walls, ceil- 






Bench Type ings, pictures and 
ss hangings Fit snugly 

over any radiator. Space 

above radiator stays 


Therm-Oflectors 


CHealt-deflecting’ radiator COrs 






Save redecorating expense, make 
rooms more attractive. Trans 
form radiators into handy stands 


shelves, benches and window seats 
Made in three styles: cabinet 
type, bench type and open_type 


for high and low radiators. Hand- 
somely made of heavy gauge furni- 
ture steel. Finished in baked 
enamel and lacquer, beautifully 
grained by photographic process to 
match any wood-work, Write to 
day for full details. 
The J. D. Gerken Co., 


27 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 5, 
4 Representatives wanted in every locality. Tipe 
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In these million 


homes...no more 
trouble with clogged 
or lazy drains! 























thing new in housekeeping — how to open sluggish or 
stopped-up drains, without prodding or poking, or expensive 


plumber’s bills. 
They used Drano! 


It’s so surprisingly simple and easy! Just sprinkle Drano 
down the drain—add water—let it bubble and boil as it 
quickly dissolves grease, hair, lint and other accumulations— 
then flush out with water. The drain is free-flowing, clean 


and sanitary. 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom and laundry — 
and avoid drain trouble altogether. Remember, Drano posi- 
tively will not harm porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other uses for Drano 


There’s nothing like Drano for cleaning and 
deodorizing the garbage can. When baking 
dishes, pots, pans, glass ovenware—anything 
but aluminum— become encrusted with hard- 
burned fat or food, just soak them in a solution 
of Drano. They come out bright and shining 
like new. 

Drano is an everyday household necessity. 
Keep it always on hand—use it regularly. 

Buy a can today, at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Drano 


TRADE id REG. U. 5. PAT, OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 
Slightly wg DT" rains 25 






Cleans refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too! 
A tablespoonful or 
two of Drano each 
week will keep refrig- 
erator drain-pipes 
clean and sanitary. 
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Wine for Alexander 


After a long pause Alexander spoke, a grim 
smile about his finely-chiseled lips. ‘Akrates,” 
he said slowly, his gaze fixed upon one of the 
three men at his feet, “two days agone, when 
I came back to. my city of Babylon, this girl 
who stands before me heard you speak treason, 
because of my course toward certain of mine 
enemies. A tyrant, you named me, worthy of 
quick death. “Were I Akrates, I might think 


; as Akrates thinks—being Alexander, I think 








as Alexander. What hope, my friend, to bridge 
by words so wide a gulf? Yet this I say— 
Philotas died for treason against our royal 
person, as all deserve to die, Akrates, who 
plot against me—even you! 

The Macedonian crouched lower against the 
marble floor, but made no answer. Then Alex- 
ander’s gaze swept to the figure in priestly 
robes that knelt at his side: 

“Egyptian,” he said, his voice betraying a 
certain cynical amusement, “if I have claimed 
descent from Ammon-Ra, were it an indignity 
to give the gods due Credit for so great a son? 
You have said-the dead should judge me, yet 
have yourself presumed to judge me, living, 
Wait, priest, until you reach the Nether World, 
Your wait may not be long.” 


HE silent figure shuddered as Alexander 

regarded the third man before him. 

“Xenes,”’ he laughed softly, “fire at my 
Persepolis burned you, too, it seems, yet it was 
not at my command the flames were lighted. 
Why seek my death, O Dreamer, because of a 
single palace? Has Alexander not given the 
world a royal city in its place? Men will re- 
member me at Alexandria, Persian, when your 
paltry palace is a forgotten heap of dust.” 

For a long moment he gazed at the crouching 
men, then turned his eyes on Artana. 

“Women of Samarcand,”’ he cried in a low 
and terrible voice, “you keep a shop where 
seals for royal wine jars are made—false 
seals, patterned on one secured by trickery 
from our caravan guard. A clever plan, 0 
Viper! Already your spurious handiwork has 
found its way into our royal cellars. Yet this 
you could not know—the seal upon the jar 
supplied you held, by my command, such 
secret marks that all in imitation of it may 
straightway be known and recognized.” 

He smiled grimly at the purple-stopped jar 
before him. “One such stands here, its con- 
tents drugged, mayhap, with deadly poisons, 
too slow of action to be proved by my tasters. 
Yet to accuse you, lacking proof, were grievous 
wrong. Ho, slaves!’ He clapped his hands. 

“Bring cups. My guests would taste our 
royal wine!” 

There was movement among the huddled 
prisoners. Akrates, his eyes flaming, sprang 
to his feet. 

“Slay me now, Alexander,” he cried, “‘as you 
slew my brother Clitus! The wine is poisoned! 
If I must die, let it be quickly!” 

The king waved his hand. “Away with 
these vermin,” he commanded, then turned to 
Lysias and the girl who trembled at his side. 

Captain of the wine guard,”’ he murmured, 
and Persis thought his voice compellingly sweet, 
“vou serve our person well. What may we 
grant you, to show our royal favor?” 

“This woman for my wife, O King,” said 
Lysias quickly, “and duty in Babylon, that 
I may find happiness at her side.” 

The king smiled a sad and wistful smile. 
“The woman is yours already, friend,’’ he 
said, “because she loves you. Happiness not 
even Alexander can grant, nor yet the gods 


| themselves, since each man must find it in his 
| 
own heart. But this I tell you—guard well the 


jewel fate has given you, for if there be any 
talisman to ward off sorrow, it is a woman’s 
love.” 

For a long time he sat musing in the somber 
hall, when the others had left him, and it came 
into his heart that Lysias, the caravan guard, 
had builded better than he. Then Ptolemy 
came, and Seleucus, with talk of empire, but 
Alexander laughed a bitter laugh. 
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Wine for Alexander 


“Upon that wall,” he said, pointing to the 
twinkling darkness above the Chaldean throne, 
“great Belshazzar read the grim message of his 
doom. I, too”—but he would say no more. 

These things I witnessed where the long path- 
way of the caravans turns east and west from thi 
towers of the Istar Gate. To Lysias, and to 
Persis, his wife, the Fates gave happiness, but to 
Alexander they decreed swift death. Before an- 
other moon had waxed and waned, the vipers that 
brew their venom in the heart of greatness struck 
him down, and by a slow fever he perished, the 
mightiest conqueror the world till then had known. 


Death ever flings his deadliest arrows at those who | 


walk with the gods. - 
The next story of this series, “Gifts 
from Saladin,” will appear in August 


Frozen Desserts 
(Continued from page 85) 


Mash them thoroughly and rub through a 
coarse sieve. Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. To two 
cupfuls of evaporated milk add one-third cup- 
ful of water and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
and scald in a double-boiler. Cool and com- 
bine with the strawberry mixture and freeze. 

Another class of frozen dessert well adapted 
to summer has a water and fruit-juice founda- 
tion made into water ice or sherbet. These 
desserts may easily approach ice-cream in 
body, smoothness, and texture. One method 
of obtaining this result is by the addition of 
gelatine, varying in amounts from one to two 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine to two 
quarts of the water-ice mixture. The gelatine 
should be soaked for five minutes in one-fourth 
cupful of cold water and then dissolved over 
hot water. 

For much the same purpose egg-whites are 
frequently added to ices. 
egg-whites may be added to two quarts of the 
usual water-ice r ixture. Just as satisfactory 
results are obtained when the whites are beaten 
slightly and added to the mixture before put- 
ting it in the freezer, as when added after the 
mixture is partly frozen. This eliminates the 
necessity of opening the can during freezing. 

We have also found, after some investigation 
here in the Institute, that corn sirup and pectin 
tend to give body and a creamy smoothness to 
ices. Further work is being done on the pos- 
sibility of producing smoother ices by this 
method, and additional recipes will appear in 
the bulletin announced in this issue. All ices 
should be frozen until stiff and are better if 
not packed for too long. Here are three recipes 
for ices developed in the Institute. 

For Strawberry Ice, cook together to 230° F. 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
water, three-fourths cupful clear, white corn 
sirup, and three tablespoonfuls of commercial 
pectin. Remove from the stove; add eight 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice and one and one- 
half cupfuls fresh strawberries which have been 
mashed and put through a sieve. Add three- 
fourths cupful water, allow the mixture to 
stand until cool, and freeze. Egg-white may 
or may not be added. If used, add one 
egg-white slightly beaten to the above mixture 
before freezing. 





From one to four | 





_ Grape Juice Ice is made by cooking to 230° | 


F. one and one-half cupfuls sugar, one cupful 
water, three-fourths cupful clear, white corn 
sirup, and three tablespoonfuls pectin. Re- 
move from the fire and add six tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice, one and one-half cupfuls grape 
Juice, and two and one-fourths cupfuls water. 
Cool and freeze. 

For Orange Ice, cook together to 240° F. 
one and one-half cupfuls sugar, one cupful 
water, and three-fourths cupful clear, white 
corn sirup. Remove from the fire, add six 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice, three cupfuls 
orange juice, and three-fourths cupful cold 
water. Chill, pour into the freezer, add one 
egg-white slightly beaten, and freeze. 

















The Armand q 


Beauty Test Packet 


A new way to choose Face Powder 


Tue more unusual your coloring, 
the more important is your choice 
of Face Powder. One tint too 
dark, your color will lose its at- 
tractiveness. One tint too light, 
Powder can be unbecomingly 
showy. 

For each type of beauty has its 
variations. You may be blonde, 
but instead of a pink-and-white 
skin, you may have a tawny, 
gypsy-blonde coloring. And if 
you are brunette, instead of being 
olive-colored, your complexion 
may be clear white like a camellia 
flower. Face Powder—for good 
grooming and your best beauty— 
should harmonize perfectly. 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price $1.00 


Armand now offers a way for 
every woman to find her most be- 
coming Powder by trying differ- 
ent tints in her own home, before 
her own frank mirror, by day and 
evening light. 

Send coupon below, with 
twenty-five cents, to Armand. 
You will receive the new Armand 
Beauty Test Packet with four dif- 
ferent tints of Powder, two new 
shades of Rouge and three excel- 
lent Creams—the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Use this packet to find your most 
becoming make-up. Try different 
tints of Powder; light and dark 
Rouge. See which shades are be- 

coming, natural and 

; youthful, and exactly 
4 right for your type. 
Trade-mark 








ARMAND—DES MOINES M 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with : 
four different tints of Powder, beauty accessories : 
and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing : 
Cream, including the interesting booklet, entitled : 
: "The Creed of Beauty."’ I enclose 25 cents. 








City Mate 








“ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER in the pink and white checked hat box 


In using advertisements see page 6 





queczed from fragrant 


Fresh-cut 
Grapes 











WELCH’S WITH GINGER ALE IS A FAVORITE SUMMER DRINK 


This fruit juice characterizes the most 


refreshing of the season’s drinks 


YERVE this delicious fruit juice in 
any of the delightful ways that 
fashionable hotels have learned— 
blended with ginger ale or with other 
fresh fruit juices, charged with spar- 
kling water, orchilled with crushed ice. 
Tc 


drinks Welch’s brings its glowing pur- 


every one of these delicious 
ple color, its fragrance, and its match- 
less flavor of perfect Concord grapes. 

And America’s greatest food authorities 
say each glass of Welch’s gives you also 
the health-building values of fresh fruit. 

For Welch’s is the juice of fresh fruit; 
the pure juice of ripe grapes pressed with- 
in a few hours after they are cut from the 
vine. 

In hospitals, dietitians trust to Welch's 
to refresh the feverish and tempt the con- 
valesce nt; care ful mothers select it for 
their children. And the finest 
America serve Welch’s Grape Juice every 


hotels in 


day for the breakfast fruit juice. 
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At the soda fountain ask for Welch’s 

served straight or with sparkling water. 
Order it from your grocer, druggist or 
confectioner. Never be without it. Let 
us send you—free—our booklet of delight- 
ful fruit juice drinks, “ The Vital Place of 
Appetite in Diet.”” The Welch Grape Juice 
Co., Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Preserves, and 
other Quality Products. Canadian plant 

St. Catharines, Ontario. 


FREE: ideas for summer drinks 





The Welch Grape Juice Co., De pt. H-24, 
Westfield, New York 


Please send m« book of new fruit 
juice drinks, “Tue Virat Piace oF Appetite iN 


Dier.” 


tree— your 


Name 
Address 


City State 





Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 79) 


vest for a more elaborate finish, if desired. 

Finishing the Dress: The seams may be 
plain, with edges overcast, or turned back on 
the seam and run by hand. In either case, 
open the seam and press it flat. Bind armholes 
with bias strip of material. Stitch shoulder 
seam first; then the sleeve in the armhole and 
then the under-arm and sleeve seams in one 
continuous stitching. Turn in edge of hem 
14 inch and press; turn the hem at right length 
and blind hem in place, then press. 

When it is necessary, the darts in the waist 
lining may be let out; the plaits in the vest 
may be let out and also in the skirt, the last one 
being laid much deeper than the others for 
this purpose. The hem on the front of the 
tunic may be let out also, as it has a generous 
hem allowance to provide for this. More 
freedom may be gained by letting out the 
under-arm and sleeve seams, if necessary, 

Diagrams and further detailed directions 
for making this dress are given with the 
pattern. 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 69) 


that more and more jewelry would be worn for 
all occasions; and other outstanding features of 
this summer’s fashions—so we can now learn 
from Biarritz exceedingly interesting pointers 
for the early fall and winter wardrobe. 

At Biarritz, right now, color and color com- 
binations are the important fashion features. 
Some all-in-one-color costumes are seen, but 
usually only in the pale pastel shades. Much 
rrore popular and smarter, however, is the play 
of color against a neutral background, such as 
beige, natural color, or white, or against navy- 
blue, black, or purple. Favorite combinations 
are beige or white with bright dark blue, or 
even with the two blues, cornfower and navy, 
bright dark red, the red of a brilliant carnation, 
with beige, green with white, or green with 
beige. The green is sometimes a real emerald, 
but often exactly like a fresh leaf. Deep butter- 
cup yellow is lovely, and with beige or bright 
green, it is smart for the right person. 


Sports Clothes 


The term “sports clothes” has come to be all- 
inclusive for the informal daytime costume. 
It makes no difference whether you golf, hike 
across country places, play tennis, or not. You 
may sit idly on the porch of the country club- 
house, or indulge in some other inactive pas- 
time, but just the same, to be smart you must 
wear sports clothes. At Biarritz, they are 
worn to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. 

Accessories 


The scarf, in one form or another, is even 
more popular than it was two years ago. The 
square handkerchief of thick ‘““mannish”’ silk is 
worn with sports things. It may be plain 
colored or plaided, and it is folded four times 
lengthwise and worn around the neck, the two 
ends in front of the shoulders. Gloves are of 
the plain pull-on type, in beige or white an- 
telope or in chamois, occasionally in dog- 
skin. 

Evening 

White is still perhaps the first choice for the 
smart evening gown, but black, the thin black 
of chiffon or of fine lace, seems a little smarter 

especially on some women. Brocaded wraps, 
handsome ermine coats, transparent sleeveless 
coats to match the evening frocks, or shawls— 
all varieties and all colors—are being worn and 
this means the same wide choice will hold true 
next season. 
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B IS ens the particular 
system that is to bring the rec- 
ognized advantages of electric 
refrigeration to your home, this 
isto be remembered: Kelvinator 
is the oldest system. Its perform- 
ance, since 1914, in thousands 
of homes, is a guaranty of its 


- . 
CAG, experience covers sevenor eight years with pet formance in your home. 
one Kelvinator. It is difficult to believe that 
anything could give more unalloyed comfort There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator 
and satisfaction than the Kelvinator I have.” 

aisles KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
* Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
2056 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 223 
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The Oldest Domestic Electric 
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Make These Muffins 
For Diabetic Patients 


HERE is no need now for diabetics to eat 
unpalatable bread substitutes when they may 
enjoy, with perfect safety, the delicious Diaban 
muffins and bread. Because of their value and 
appetizing flavor, Diaban products are approved 
by physician and patient. 
Write for free booklet and analysis of Diaban Flour 


Diaban Flour is packed in cases of one and two 
dozen six-ounce cans. Each can costs 50 cents and 
makes one dozen muffins or one loaf of bread. 
Simple directions are printed on the label of each 
can. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


direct to 
MacDOWELL BROS. 
(Sole Manufacturers) Brockville 
Ogdensburg, Ontario 
N. Y, Canada 








Home Canning 
* Easy and Sure with 


Real-Seal Jar Caps 


Here at last is the fruit jar cap that house- 
wives have been wanting! Real-Seal Jar 
Caps are easy to use. They give an 
absolute vacuum seal. They insure the 
“keep”—they preserve the original 
flavor—they enhance the appearance. 
Real-Seal Jar Caps can be used on any 
Mason fruit jar and for cither cold- 
pack or open kettle canning 
handling of hot jars—no twisting and 
turning of caps. 

Test them FREE! 
the name of your grocer and we will 
send you two caps absolutely free 
Special Offer. 12 complete caps post- 
paid, 40c—3 dozen postpaid, $1.00. 
Order a supply for your canning today! 


Real-Seal Cap Co. 
2418 W. 14th St. Chicago, II. 


Send us 

















You may have this 
lent NIBCO. Sink 
and book ‘‘Keep- 
House Beautiful” 
_ out charge. Merely men- tion 
this advertisement and give the name of your 
housefurnishings dealer. We will immediately send 
both NIBCO Brush and valuable book on home 
beautifying, gratis. Write at once. 


SILVER-CHAMBERLIN COMPANY 
Dept.GH-2 Clayton, New Jersey 


NIBCO Brushes 
are sold by pro- 
gressive dealers 


everywhere ! 


excel- 
Broom 
ing the 
with- 





There is a NIBCO 











MAKE MONEY ! rain now 


0 start or 
manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 
only school operating a successful Tea 
Room inconnection, Resident and Cor- 
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A Watcher in the Woods 


(Continued from page 37) 


They have not dipped into the book of the 
past, that marvelous past to which Didel be- 
longs. They do not know the romance of his 
career, the epic of his long race history. They 
never realize, when they see Didel, the possum, 
ambling through the woods at that slow, leis- 
urely gait which has brought him safely down 
through ages and eons strewn with the bones 
i< the swift and the strong, that this small, 
sluggish, insignificant, gray beast is the most 
| wonderful of all the four-footed inhabitants 
of our forests. 

Didel, the possum, is the sole survivor on 
this continent of a very ancient race, the race 
of the Marsupials or pouched mammals. Once 
the Marsupials were numerous and great, but 
eons ago they fell upon evil days. Little by 
little they were crowded out by other types 
better fitted to survive, and one by one they 
perished, species after species, and the newer 
types took their places and possessed the earth. 
Although in Australia and in South America 
other members of that archaic race still exist, 
Didel, the possum, is the only Marsupial that 
has come down through all the changes of the 
ever-changing world of the past to roam our 
North American woods today and remind us of 
the marvels that have been. 


/ HAT a picture, what a pageant, his life- 
history reveals! What a panorama of the 
measureless, marching years! What a vision 
of the endless procession of life in a million in- 
| finitely varied forms through the ages that have 
| gone before! No other wild four-foot of our 
| woods is half so ancient as he, for his history— 
| the history of Didel’s tribe—goes back almost 
to that incredible, far-off time when the gigantic 
| reptiles of the Dinosaur clan were rulers of the 
land, and those amazing flying dragons, the 
Pterodactyls, were lords of the air. 

Didel was here when the world was young. 
It has changed under his feet, but he still 
flourishes, though all that were his companions 
on the earth have perished and been forgotten. 
He saw the hills rise and grow and sink once 
more, as the numberless years marched by, to 
the level of the plain. He was here when much 
of what is now the continent of North America 
lay under a waste of waters. He saw the 
solid lands emerge from the primal ocean; 
he saw the waters come slowly back and claim 
their own and keep it for centuries and recede 
again. 





“There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 

There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea—”’ 





and Didel roamed along the shores of that 
vanished sea and dined on the dead fish cast 
up by its waves, fish of many strange kinds, the 
| like of which can not be found in any waters 
| now. 

He was old when the Mammoth and the 
Mastodon were born, but he has outlived them 
both. He saw the rise and fall of the huge, 
horned Brontotherium; of Aphelops, the short- 
legged rhinocerus of the Middle West; of 
Alticamelus, the “high camel” of America, 
which had the neck and legs of a giraffe; of 
Castoroides, the giant, beaver-like rodent of 
Ohio and New York; of Latifrons, the wide- 
fronted bison, whose horns stretched eight feet 
from tip to tip and who ranged from Kentucky 
to Florida and Texas; of Megatherium and 
Mylodon and Megalonyx, those mighty ground 
sloths, which had the bulk of elephants, and 
some of which roamed the ancient American 
forests as far north as the Ohio River. Many 
and many a time Didel, the possum, crouched 
in some hollow amid the roots of a tree while 
the terrible sabre-toothed tiger, known today 
|only from its fossilized bones, sniffed and 
| clawed at the entrance of his refuge. 
| But all this is an old story, though familiar 


to few outside the ranks of the naturalists. 
You may find the facts set forth in books and 


treatises which geologists and paleontologists 
have written about the animal life of the past; 
books which frighten most people because they 
are ponderously written and are full of long, 
forbidding Latin names, but fascinating books, 
nevertheless. When I saw Didel in Tiger 
Swamp that morning, I thought of these old 
and wonderful things, because the sight of him 
always brings them back. But I thought of 
them dimly and vaguely, in my subconscious 
rather than my conscious mind; for Didel that 
morning was doing something that I had never 
seen him do before. He was showing me some- 
thing new; something which was new to me, at 
least, though I had known Didel all my life. 

He was half-sitting, half-lying on a rounded 
shoulder of an oak stump, in plain view, abvut 
a hundred feet distant from me, so that with 
my field glasses I could see every move that he 
made, almost every hair on his hairy body, 
He was washing himself all over with the 
greatest care, and he was using his right hind 
foot as a sponge. At frequent intervals he 
would thrust this hind foot forward, the toes 
widely spread, and lick its under surface again 
and again with his long, limber tongue. Then, 
having moistened it sufficiently, he would apply 
the wet sole of the foot to the back of his head 
or to his neck or to his chest or side and, moving 
it slowly backward and forward, brush him- 
self with it, grinning broadly the while as 
though he found the sensation enormously 
enjoyable. 

For a long time he used the right hind foot 
only. Then he shifted his position slightly and 
brought the left foot into play. With one or 
the other of these two feet he could reach 
every part of his person, and I think that every 
hair of that hairy body was washed and brushed 
down while I watched him through my glass. 
At last, his toilet complete, he rose lazily and 
stood looking about him for several moments. 
Then he turned slowly and dropped out of 
sight behind the stump. 

I wished him good hunting as he went on his 
way. For the first time in my life, I had seena 
possum washing himself in the woods; and, 
though I can not be sure about it—for the 
possum has figured extensively in the litera- 
ture of natural history—I think that never 
before has it been set down in black and white 
that Didelphis virginiana in his native wilds 
brushes his hair with his moistened hind feet 
and is probably as foppish a fellow as the coon. 

Now, that was a small discovery and nothing 
to grow excited over; yet it was—to me, at any 
rate—a new thing in the life of an old and well- 
known animal, and it pleased and interested 
me even more than the coming of the fox 
squirrel, which for a minute or two had inter- 
rupted my observation of Didel’s ablutions. 
I lit my pipe to celebrate the incident, and 
waited contentedly, feeling already well re- 
quited for my vigil in the woods. 


TOWHEE’S contralto came from a thicket 
near by, and away to my left a brown 
thrasher was scratching amid the dead leaves, 
making more noise than a ten-point buck. 
Straight in front of me, about twenty yards dis- 
tant, a hermit thrush perched on a horizontal 
twig, flirting his tail in that odd, nervous way so 
characteristic of the hermit. Blue jays called to 
one another from time to time, and a pair of 
white-breasted nuthatches high up in a pine 
conversed in low, nasal, matter-of-fact tones. 
Somewhere behind me a red-shouldered hawk 
was screaming, his wild, shrill cries ringing 
through the swamp, and once for an instant I 
thought I heard the low, querulous call of a 
wild turkey, only to realize at once that a red- 
bellied woodpecker was responsible for the 
sound. ; 
This was a disappointment, but it carried 
my thoughts back to another morning in 
Tiger Swamp—a morning some months earlier, 
when we left the plantation house at crack of 
day and stole silently along a winding trail 
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through the dim misty woods, sweet with the 
fragrances of early spring, hoping to surprise 
a big wild gobbler who had been making him- 
self at home in that part of the swamp. 

We did not find him. Perhaps that morning 
he was foraging elsewhere. But suddenly, 
ahead of us, like gray ghosts gliding noiselessly 
amid the trees, four deer crossed our path. 
Three of them had seen us and bounded along 
at high speed, vanishing almost at once in a 
thicket to our right; but the fourth, a young 
doe, had been feeding a little apart from her 
companions and was evidently ignorant of 
what had startled them. 

She followed the others, but she moved more 
slowly, halting once or twice to look around her, 
turning her small, shapely head this way and 
that, testing the wind with her nose. For a 
minute or more we had her in full view, the 
slimmest and lithest wild creature of these 
woods, the wildest and shyest with the excep- 
tion of the bay lynx: and by shutting my eyes 
I can see her still, one of the most beautiful of 
many beautiful woods-pictures in which deer 
have figured—a slender, delicate, elusive 
daughter of the forest, fairy-like in her lis- 
someness and lightness; a dawn-phantom of 
perfect symmetry and grace, gliding with bird- 
like airiness through the tenuous, bluish morn- 
ing mist of which she seemed almost a part. 


IFTY feet to my right, a loggerhead shrike 

dropped like a bullet from a low oak limb and 
struck viciously with his strong, hooked bill at 
something amid the fallen leaves. Presently 
he flew to a thorny bush near by and, impaling 
a big black beetle on one of the thorns, began 
patiently to pick it to pieces, discarding the 
hard, horny parts. A troop of chickadees and 
tufted titmice appeared, and in their train fol- 
lowed pine warblers, myrtle warblers, and a 
brown creeper. Meanwhile a wind had risen 
and made music all around me in the trees, as I 
sat half-drowsing in the sun; and, riding the 
wind, rising and falling in undulating flight, a 
big pileated woodpecker or logcock came 
plunging through the air, laughing as he came. 

He is one of the sights of these woods, this 
greatest of the woodpeckers, and my drowsiness 
fell from me as he lit on the trunk of a young 
oak forty feet to my left. I see him often, for 
he is still fairly abundant here, however rare 
he may be in most parts of the United States; 
but he is always a bird worth looking at, the 
wildest as well as the largest (since the disap- 
pearance of the giant ivory-bill) of all the nu- 
merous woodpecker clan. Seen in full sunlight, 
when the brilliant red of his long, slanting, 
rakish crest gleams like flame and the black and 
white of his long neck and powerfully built body 
stand out in sharpest contrast, he is a sight to 
be remembered; while of all the sounds of the 
woods there is no other, I think, except the 
scream of the red-shouldered hawk, that has 
the carrying power of the logcock’s bold, reso- 
nant, oft-repeated cry, which to my ear sounds 
always like mad, exultant laughter. 

Every feather of that scarlet crest stood 
erect as this Tiger Swamp logcock, sharp-eyed 
like all his kind, caught the slow, cautious 
movement of my head. With another laugh— 
a laugh of derision, I thought—he flung himself 
backward into the air and, spreading his wings, 
sped swiftly away towards the recesses of the 
swamp where I could hear his mate calling him. 
For a little while my thoughts rode with him. 
The sight of him had recalled a story told to 
me a short time before by a correspondent of 
mine who is not only a veteran hunter but also 
a keen observer of wild creatures. While hunt- 
ing deer, he said, about sunrise one morning, 
he heard two pileated woodpeckers coming 
through the woods, making the air ring with 
their clamor. They finally came into view, and 
he stood in admiration of their swift, powerful 
flight as they moved from tree to tree, all the 
while keeping up their loud conversation, ap- 
parently talking to each other. Just then the 
hounds began to trail, and the hunter’s atten- 
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tion was diverted from the birds; but suddenly 
there rang out on the still morning air a cry so 
loud and so distressing that for the moment the 
fierce music of the pack was forgotten. 

“A large fowl hawk,” wrote my friend in 
describing the incident, “had caught one of 
the woodpeckers. Like a bullet out of a gun 
the mate went to the rescue. Ina few moments 
the bird was free, and they went back in the 
direction whence they had come, expressing 
their indignation by a constant clamor. I wish 
I could have seen this rescue and how the birds 
managed it, but it happened in a live-oak with 
dense foliage, which prevented my seeing it. 
The hawk, as he perched in a pine after the 
woodpeckers had departed, looked considerably 
dishevelled and showed that he had been in a 
fight.” 

Perhaps that hawk had learned a lesson, one 
which he would never forget: namely, that the 
logcock is a bird to be let alone. These great 
woodpeckers travel nearly always in couples. 
When you see one, you will see or hear another 
not far away; and wherever they go they keep 
in constant communication with each other, 
their loud calls ringing and echoing through 
the woods. Probably, as in the instance just 
related, this serves as an effective safeguard 
against the danger of hawks, for the logcock 
is so large and able-bodied a bird that two of 
them acting in concert might well put even the 
hungriest hawk to flight. 

All around me in Tiger Swamp life was 
breathing; but, except the familiar small birds 
of the woods, it was life that made no sound, 
that gave no sign, that kept itself invisible. 
Yet it was there, lurking in its secret coverts, 
waiting perhaps for night to spread her friendly 
shadows when man, the universal enemy, grows 
strangely blind. If I had shouted aloud, deer 
would have heard me; probably a gray fox 
would have pricked up his ears; perhaps some 
pale-eyed, bearded lynx or wildcat, dozing 
away the daylight hours in his safe retreat, 
would have bared his long, white fangs as the 
hated sound interrupted his dreams. All 
these wild and wary woods folk are inhabitants 
of Tiger Swamp, and you may find their tracks 
and their sign if you will search for them in 
the right places, though only by luck or by 
long and patient watching will you see the 
animals themselves. 

That day I watched long and patiently, 
hoping that some one of the larger and shyer 
woods dwellers would show himself. But no | 
buck or doe came out to me. No sleek-haired 
fox trotted along the shadowy vistas under 
the trees. No tawny, velvet-footed lynx slunk 








out of the thickets to thrill me with a glimpse 
of the fiercest and most mysterious of all the 
four-footed wild killers, now that the puma or 
“tyger,” as the early settlers called the great 
American forest cat, has vanished forever from 
Tiger Swamp where formerly it held undis- 
puted sway. For an hour or more I had to be 
content with little things, with small birds of 
various kinds, most of them silent since it was | 
not the season of song. 


ET there were some among these little folk 

whom I would not willingly have missed: a | 
company of brown-headed nuthatches; a troop | 
of kinglets, both ruby-crowned and golden- | 
crowned; best of all, a blue-gray gnatcatcher, 
who seemed unable to make up his mind 
whether I was a live thing of some outlandish 
sort or a harmless stump. He was high up in 
an oak when I first saw him and when he first 
saw me, and no sooner had his eyes lit upon me 
than his curiosity was aroused. Down he came | 
from branch to branch until he had approached | 
within ten feet, flitting from twig to twig of the 
low, bare bushes in front of me, peering sharply 
at me out of his alert beady eyes, his long tail 
jerking and waving incessantly. But for that 


| 
i 
| 


tail, which was almost or quite as long as his | Reset Me & ERNITY 


body, he would have appeared scarcely larger 
than a hummingbird; but, tiny as he was, a 


Childrens hair 
should have 
this care 





Moruers know that the foundation 
of bodily health is laid in child- 
hood. Children are taught to estab- 
lish habits that mean health and 
beauty in later years. So, too, 
should scalp heaith be established 
when the children are very young. 
This can be done through the use 
of Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing 
and Glo-Co Shampoo. 

Use the Dressing not only to 
keep the hair in place, but for its 
benefits to the scalp. It helps to 
eliminate dandruff, and nourishes 
the roots of the hair. 

See that the children have a 
Glo-Co treatment each week. To 
give this, apply Glo-Co Liquid 
Hair Dressing liberally to the scalp. 
Then, wash the hair with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. This is the only shampoo 
on the market today containing 
sufficient olive oil to have a pro- 
nounced effect on the scalp and 
hair. It removes every trace of 
dandruff and bacteria. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co prep- 
arations, a full-sized bottle of either 
one will be sent for 50 cents. Glo-Co 
Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. * 
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Bicknell Folding Ironing Table 


Real ironing convenience. Opens and 
closes with one simple movement. Stands. 
perfectly rigid. Large iron- 
ing surface. Nose clearfrom 
supports. In individual 
package. ~ 

We shall be glad to send 
to you complete informa- 
tion upon request. 

J. F. Bicknell Lumber 
Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“Using La France with soap, 
according to directions, I had 
the easiest wash-day of my life 
—4 wash so quickly done and 
so clean and white it was almost - 


like waving a fairy wand.” 
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In using 
La France, follow 
these directions! 


Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling 
water two heaping table-spoonfuls 
of La France and 4 less soap than 
usual—flakes, powder or chipped 
bar soap. Add this to your water, 
then put in the clothes. Soak as 
usual or scald in a boiler if you 
prefer. (If you use a washing ma- 
chine, run it only half the usual 
time). You don’t need a wash- 
board! You don’t need bluing! 
Just rinse through two fresh, warm 
waters—and your washing is done! 
La France has loosened the dirt 
and blued your clothes perfectly. 


P. S.—Make your ironing easier, 
too! Add Satina to hot starch. It 
prevents irons from sticking, makes 
the clothes glossy and smooth, 
and gives them a sweet fragrance. 
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PP ce a letter written by 


\ 4 
" ( MRS. MARY A. STRACK, 
\V Washington, D. C. 
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[: IT HARD for you to believe that two table’spoonfuls 
of La France, added to your laundry soap, can 
make such a difference? ... Read more of Mrs. Strack’s 
letter! It tells you just what you, too, can expect from 
this marvelous cleanser. 


Mrs. Strack writes: “La France saves you both 
physically and financially; it saves soap, it saves bluing, 
it saves rubbing, and so saves the clothes. By saving 
the clothes it saves a great deal of money. Last but not 
least, La France saves a woman’s strength, which 
means so much!” 


And Mrs. Strack isn’t the only one! Over a million 
other women are using this wonderful cleanser each 
washday—adding it to their regular laundry soap, in 
a washing machine, a washtub or a boiler... La France 
saves hours of labor and makes your clothes snowy- 
white and sweet-smelling, whether they’re dried 
indoors or out. 


La France is absolutely harmless, of course. Use it 
for dainty lingerie, linens and woolens—white or 
colored. And trust your hands to it, too! It really 
tends to soften and whiten the skin. 





La France costs only ten cents a package—enough 
for three washings. Get La France from your grocer 
or, if you wish us to send you a trial package, mail the 
coupon below. 

: La France Manvuracturine Co. 
113 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is 5 cents—to cover mailing charges on a 
: full size package of La France (regular price 10 cents) 


: and a sample of Satina. 
: Name 

Address 

Name Grocer. . 


Grocer’s Address 
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to be ignored. Like his close cousins, the 
kinglets, Polioptila, the gnatcatcher, is a 
strongly marked individuality, a bird of char- 
acter; and, though on this occasion he uttered 
no sound, he made it plain that he disapproved 
of me as emphatically as I approved of him. 

I could not help approving of him, for this was 
a gnatcatcher more obliging than most of his 
race. One seldom sees the gnatcatcher at 
close range. Asa rule, he keeps to the upper 
branches, and so small is he and so amazingly 
active that it is difficult to obtain a good view 
of him there, while his rather quiet tints— 
gray-blue and white and dark brown and 
black—do not advertise his presence. Hence 
the bird, though widely distributed and fairly 
abundant, is comparatively little known and 
is not celebrated as he should be for his 
sprightliness and shapeliness. 

To appreciate his distinctive beauty you 
must see him close at hand. Then the gnat- 
catcher reveals himself instantly as perhaps the 
most perfectly formed of all American birds— 
a tiny, slender, spirit-like being, so gracefully 
proportioned and so delicately modeled that, in 
spite of his sober plumage, he takes rank at 
once among the masterpieces of the avian 
world. 

I shall never forget my first good view of a 
blue-gray gnatcatcher in those days before the 
beauty of birds had dawned upon me—those 
far-off days when my eyes had not yet been 
opened to the almost celestial loveliness of the 
children of the air. I did not know his name 
then, or anything about him. I did not know 
that there existed in America a bird so ex- 
quisite as that diminutive feathered fairy who 
came to an elm outside my window one April 
afternoon long ago. I can see him now as 
clearly as I saw him then; and my thoughts 
leaped back to him when in Tiger Swamp that 
morning another gnatcatcher was kind enough 
to parade his slim, ethereal elegance within a 
dozen feet of my admiring eyes. 


“WE WHO write about nature,” says John 

Burroughs, “pick out, I suspect, only 
the rare moments when we have had glimpses 
of herand make much of them.” Yet if the great 
adventures come seldom, the small adven 
tures, too, are worth while. Tiger Swamp had 
shown me nothing great that morning, nothing 
dramatic or spectacular; but it had shown me a 
fine fox squirrel; Didel the Ancient One 
washing and brushing his hair; a logcock whose 
crest was even redder and more rakish than 
the average; a blue-gray gnatcatcher who came 
down from his tree-top hunting ground to 


| delight me with his fragile symmetry. 


That was a fair reward for a half-mile walk 
and three hours or so of watching. Until 
nearly noon I waited. I saw flickers, downy 
and hairy woodpeckers, a yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker, brown thrashers, towhee buntings, 
chickadees and titmice, a sharp-shinned hawk, 
and another hermit thrush. But now my mood 
demanded bigger and wilder things, and the 
visit of the logcock had given me an idea. 
After a while I left my comfortable seat at 
the foot of the oak, and presently I sat down 
again to wait and watch in another spot where 
fortune had been kind to me in the past. 

There are two ways of studying the wild 
creatures. You may walk through the woods 
and see many small birds, which, almost alone 
among the wild things, have comparatively 
little fear of man; or you may find a good place 
in the woods and sit there quietly, making 
yourself a part of your surroundings. Each 
method has its advantages; but it is by waiting 
and watching patiently in one spot that you 
are most likely to see the larger inhabitants of 
the woods as they are best worth seeing 
unafraid, unaware that human eyes are fixed 
upon them. Even to the most ardent of her 
worshipers Nature is a capricious goddess. 
You may sit all day and see nothing out of the 
ordinary. But when you have thus made 
yourself a part of the forest, when there is 
neithe? sound nor movement to betray your 








LOUISVILLE bride frankly describes 
her honeymoon as a summer of agony. 

“T hobbled all over Europe and Egypt,” 
she said. ‘‘London, Paris, Rome, Cairo— 
everywhere it was the same. I was a reg- 
ular killjoy. I shudder even now when I 
think of sight-seeing. 

“There was that glorious evening — 
moonlight on the Nile—when we two 
were alone. And even then—my mind 
was on my horrible old feet. 

“Europe is nothing to me but foot aches. 
I have few pleasant memories except the 
comfortable chairs in the hotels! 

“When we arrived back in New York 
the first thing we did was to go shopping. 

“It was during this shopping trip that I 
made a discovery. I saw a sign in a window 
that said: Women Can Enjoy Doing Things! 

“I had spoiled our honeymoon, but I 
was determined that I should never spoil 
another good time. I bought a pair of your 
Arch Preserver Shoes, and I have worn no 
other shoes since. 

“My feet don’t bother me any more. 
The Bea They have done exactly what that sign in 
the New York store said they would do. 
I can walk for hours, and really enjoy it. 

“But, oh, how I wish I could take our 
honeymoon trip over again! 

“I thought you would be interested in 
knowing what my experience has been. 
Please tell other women what | have said.”’ 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. Not genuine 
without it. It is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All sizes. All widths AAAA to E. 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for men and boys by only 
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really spoiled our honeymoon! 


No. 4 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


has proved that a correct shoe is all that is 
necessary to solve the foot problem. 

This shoe has a concealed, built-in arch 
bridge that doesn’t allow the foot to sag or 
become strained. It has a flat inner sole 
(crosswise) that prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps feet 
healthy because it does not interfere in 
any way with the functioning of the feet. 
It provides a correct and natural walking 
base. It supports where support is needed, 
yet it bends freely where the foot bends. 

Young women enjoy the Arch Preserver 
Shoe because it is designed according to 
the latest trends of fashion. 

Older women buy the Arch Preserver 
Shoe because it gives them the necessary 
comfort to live their lives most happily. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is a correct 
shoe — not a corrective shoe. It is a health- 
ful shoe — not a health shoe! It is as de- 
sirable for the children as for mother. 

If you have foot aches, then you need 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. If you do not 
have foot trouble, then the Arch Preserver 
Shoe willinsure foot happiness. 

Your feet — and your children’s feet — 
deserve the Arch Preserver Shoe. Send the 
coupon today for our booklet, ‘Foot Youth” 
and the name of your dealer. 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe 
for women, misses and children, and it is 

manufactured by only The Selby Shoe 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE 


RCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed 


foot bends 





Ras iss peroretierseniesimnncaenmcamniane 
Street and No. 


P.O. State 


I usually buy my shoes from (name of dealer) 


In using advertisements see page 6 























The Selby Shoe Co.,447 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send post pe 1id your booklet No. G-47, 
faa tm secre ernst “Foot Youth,’ and name of your dealer. 
“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


See eee Cae 
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Dover Table Perculator 


ady Dover 
the Beautiful 


HEN you catch your first glimpse of the Lady 
Dover you’ll say its the most beautiful iron 
you've ever seen. Its long, tapering lines are sograce- 
ful! Its satiny, shimmering finish is such a delight! 


But the Lady Dover’s beauty is not its only charm. 
Those same graceful lines give an unusually large 
ironing surface and still permit you to see your 
work every inch of the way. Moreover, this fine 
iron is made for 10, 20, even 30 years constant 
service. It will not burn out. 


Insured against burning out 


An insurance policy comes with each Lady Dover, 
definitely covering it against burning out. Over- 
heating, moisture, even a thump on the laundry 
floor, won’t hurt it a bit, electrically. 


Ask the dealer to show you the Lady Dover. 
With convenient plug that turns current off or 
on without disconnecting, $6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING CO., Dover, Ohio 





om 


Dover Domanco 





The exquisite Dover Table Perco 
lator also has insured “no-burn 
out”’ feature. Easy toclean. Six cup 
size, $8.50. Nine cup sze, $10.00 


WY 


As sturdy and reliable as the Lady 
Dover is the Dover Domanco, the 
onginal “no-burn-out”’ — electric 
tron. Also insured. Retail price, $5 
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A Watcher in the Woods 


presence to sharp ears and eyes, there is always 
the possibility of a great adventure. 

In front of me lay a little woods-encircled 
pool, beautifully blue in the light of the high 
sun, as placid as a sheet of glass. It might 
have been in the heart of the virgin wilderness. 
Within two hundred yards passed a road; but 
it was little traveled, and I could not see it 
from where I sat screened by tall rushes, the 
trees at my back and on either side, the water 
in front. 

It was a secret, secluded spot seldom visited 
by man, the haunt of deer and wild turkeys, of 
otters also, and of raccoons and foxes. But 
while all these visited it from time to time, 
the peculiar attraction which the place had 
for me lay in the fact that it was a favorite 
resort of the wood duck, the most beautiful of 
all the numerous wild duck family and to me 
the most interesting of all, because it is the 
only duck which is essentially a dweller in the 
forests. 

It was the logcock which had put the thought 
of wood ducks in my head and had brought me 

| from Tiger Swamp to this tiny hidden lake. 
Though having little in common, these two 
birds are associated in my mind because the 
| wood duck often lays her eggs in the deserted 
nesting- and sleeping-holes of the pileated 
| woodpecker. I had found the ducks often in 
|the past on this little blue pool where they 
| were fairly safe from gunners and most other 
enemies; and I hoped that, some time during 
the afternoon, a pair or perhaps three or four 
of the beautiful, wary birds would come there 
and spend an hour or so resting on the water so 
that I might watch them at close range from 
my ambush near the pool’s margin. 


SAT motionless, watching and listening. 

Song sparrows chirped in the reeds around 
me; behind me phoebes and towhees were call- 
ing; a red-shouldered hawk screamed in the dis- 
tance, and his mate answered him. In the 
wet soil at my feet were the queer, hand-like 
prints of a raccoon’s paws; high overhead a 
great blue heron passed with measured, de- 
liberate wing-beats toward the river marshes 
miles to the eastward. For a minute or two 
my eyes followed the big bird’s stately flight; 
then they returned to the still surface of the 
pool before me. 

To the right a narrow stream, winding 
through a dense growth of young sweet gums, 
connected the small pool which I was watching 
with a larger one of which it was a tributary. 
Suddenly, at the mouth of this waterway, two 
male wood ducks appeared, swimming slowly. 
They were in shadow when they first came into 
view, so that their brilliant colors were almost 
invisible; but I knew that soon, if they held 
their course, they would reach the open. sunny 
center of the pool, and I waited eagerly for 
that moment. 

The moment came, but my eyes no longer 
followed the two ducks. Instead, they were 
fixed upon the entrance of the stream; for out 
of that winding water-lane into the pool a whole 
company of wood ducks was advancing, a 
company which filled the narrow passage from 
bank to bank. I tried to count them as they 
debouched into the pool—there were some 
twenty-five of them in all, including two female 
mallards; and at least eighteen of the twenty- 
five were adult wood duck drakes in all their 
glory of rich bronze-green and iridescent purple 
and shining white and blue and warm red- 
chestnut. 

I watched them, wide-eyed and wondering. 
I had hoped for no such spectacle as this, no 
such display of beauty as I was soon to witness. 
I could not really see their colors until they 
had passed from the lower shaded reaches of the 
pool to the wider central portion in the full 
flood of the sunlight. But there they all 
gathered, as though to reveal their beauty to 
the utmost; and there for a long time they re- 
mained, swimming slowly around and around, 
all heading in the same direction, so that the 

i whole center of the pool became a slowly re- 











“How many years 
before it happens ? 
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Jor so often it does happen—needlessly, too , 











If you have sons or daughters they are very likely 
to contract goiter before they are 18. This malady is 
so common that in a great many localities from 20% 
to 70% of school children are victims—needlessly. 


The reason is this: The common everyday foods 
and drinking water in most regions lack iodine. 

And iodine—a very small amount—is vital to the 
normal function of the health - governing thyroid gland 
in the neck. 

Supply the system with iodine and automatically 
you prevent goiter. 

So high health authorities advise the use of Morton’s 
Jodized Salt on the table and in cooking. All over the 
country it is proving its success. 

The small amount of iodine it contains in no way 
affects the taste. In quality and flavor it is like our 
famous salt that ‘‘pours’’, It even ‘‘pours’’ like it. 

Why needlessly risk children’s health when this 
better salt will safeguard it? Your grocer has it. Get 
it today. 





P Morton Salt Compan 
FREE! pany 


Dept. 43, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE copy ‘*The Prevention of 
Simple Goiter’’ 
Name _ 
» Address - 
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», City State 
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MORTON'S SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 
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&xclusive Features 


SK any Maytag dealer to send you a Maytag 
for a trial washing in your own home. There 
is no obligation nor expense. See how much 

more the Maytag gives you than you thought could 
be designed into one washer—brought together in 
so compact a size, without sacrificing tub capacity. 


Then wash with the Maytag. See how quickly 
your washing is finished. How clean everything is 
washed, without hand-rubbing. See how much 
easier it makes your washday. 


The world popularity of the Maytag rests on its 
outstanding advantages. Remember, if the Maytag 
does not sell itself, don’t keep it. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
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A Watcher in the Woods 


volving wheel or disc of many colors glowing 


| and glittering in the sun. 


It was almost as though a great circular 
flower had bloomed suddenly in the pool, a 
flower of innumerable hues, flashing and 
gleaming and changing incessantly as it turned 
gradually on its stem; and even more beautiful 
was the spectacle when the birds, still swim 
ming slowly around and around, drew farther 
apart from one another, so that the flower 
seemed to expand and the brilliant blue water 
of the pool was visible between the flower’s 
petals. 

For several minutes this flower-like effect 
lasted. Then, gradually, the revolving disc 
disintegrated as the birds, spreading outward 
in all directions but continuing their circular 
course, scattered more widely over the pool's 
surface until they occupied all the central 
sunny part of the tiny lake. It was then that 
the scene before me reached its cumax of 
loveliness; for now that the flock formed a 
compact mass no longer, but had resolved 
itself into a company of graceful, gorgeously 
attired, many-colored waterfowl, the beauty 
of each bird—its beauty of form as well as its 


| beauty of color--was sharply and brilliantly 


revealed. 


E DO not ordinarily think of ducks as 
graceful birds. That is because the duck 
that most of us know is the domestic Pekin or 


| Muscovy, and because we see it. generally on 
| land where no duck is at its best. The much 


smaller and slenderer wood duck—the “bridal 
duck,” as Linnzus called it—a true child of 
the wild and second only to the Mandarin duck 
of China in the richness of its plumage, is a 
marvelously graceful creature when it is seen 
swimming slowly on the calm, woods-encircled 
waters which it loves; and I have seen among 
birds few spectacles richer in that quality of 
gracefulness in which birds as a group excel 
all other wild things than this company of 
wood duck drakes, plumed and crested and 
illumined by the sun, so that all their many 
colors shone with amazing brilliancy. 

Minute after minute I watched them. Not 
only the loveliness of the sight, but also its 
rarity, made those minutes memorable. Over 
most of its range the wood duck is now so 
rare that a Federal law protects it at all sea- 
sons; and although it has held its own here 
far better than in most other parts of the 
country, I see it usually only in small flocks, 
while the gentle trustfulness which formerly 
distinguished it has been supplanted by a 
wariness which renders observation at close 
quarters extremely difficult. Never before had 
I seen so large a company of male wood ducks 
so close at hand in a setting so perfectly suited 
to the picture; and the thought came to me, 
as I watched, that in all likelihood I would 
never see that spectacle again. 

So while it lasted I made the most of it. 
This was one of those rare moments of which 


| John Burroughs speaks. This was a great 
| adventure—not because anything startling 


happened, not because there was drama in it, 
or because some hidden secret of nature was 
revealed, but because it was a moment of great 
beauty, a moment of lustrous, indescribable 
loveliness. 

“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye;” 
but no mountain sunrise glows as vividly in 
my mind as this wildwood picture painted 
upon a smaller canvas, this little picture of a 
flock of wood ducks floating upon a sunlit blue 
pool in the midst of the woods. This was 
beauty of another kind, a different order 
There was life in it; it was the beauty of living 
things, of richly colored, crested, graceful wild 


| birds of a species world-famed for its beauty; 


and to my mind the beauty of birds exceeds 


| that of all other wild creatures and represents 


the high tide of nature's striving toward the 
goal of absolute and perfect loveliness in the 


| animate world. 






























And there was another element in the magic | 
of this adventure—the element of silence, even 
more important in this instance than the | 
wildness and seclusion of the spot where the | 
adventure befell. From beginning to end | 
heard no sound. If the song sparrows in the | 
reeds still chirped, or the soaring hawks still 
uttered their shrill cries, I did not hear them. | 
In fact, I am sure that there was no voice or 
noise of any sort to be heard, for while 1} 
watched I was aware of a profound, almost un- 
natural stillness, and that sense of stillness 
remains in my memory an essential part of the | 
expe rience. | 

| 





To it was mainly due a certain impression of 
mystery, even of ‘unreality, which grew more 
and more definite as the moments passed. | 
It was as though I were witnessing some secret 
incredible ceremonial of the wild, some mystic | 
rite performed in this hidden place in honor of | 
the invisible deities of the woods. The strange, | 
slow coming of the procession out of the narrow | 
waterway leading into the pool; the slow and 
solemn circling of the pool as the birds, first 
in a compact mass like a great circular flower, 
and then as individual units of the flock, swam | 
round and round, all in the same direction; | 
most of all, the deep hush which brooded over | 
the pool and all the surrounding woods, as 
though to utter sound were to commit sacrilege 
—all these things contributed to that sense of 
unreality which grew and deepened as the re- 
semblance of the spectacle to a mysterious 
woodland rite took firmer and firmer hold upon 
my mind. 

And this effect was never lost; the sense of 
mystery endured and grew stronger till the 
end. I do not know how long the birds con- 
tinued to swim slowly in circles round and 
round the pool—it is hard to keep track of 
minutes at such a time. But at last two of 
them, swimming side by side, left the circle 
and headed toward the entrance of the water- 
way at the pool’s lower end; and those imme 
diately behind followed them, to be followed 
in turn by all the rest. 

So, gradually, the slow procession passed out 
of the sunlight into the shadow. The rich, 
iridescent colors faded; the outlines of each 
graceful form grew dim. Soon the head of the 
column vanished around a curve of the narrow 
stream. In a few moments the last of them 
passed from view, and the little blue pool— 
which somehow seemed no longer of quite so 
brilliant a blue, now that its beautiful occupants 
had departed—lay still and vacant before my 
eyes. 

For a long while I sat listening. No sound 
came back from them, and though I waited for 
half an hour or more by the pool’s margin, 
they did not return. I dreamed of them that 
night, and by day I have dreamed of them 
often, seeing them again with that eye of the 
mind which can look back across months and 
years to the beautiful things of the woods For 
an experience like this one never ends; a pic- 
ture like this one never fades. Once seen, it is 
a possession forever. 








Using Oil for Cooking 
and Heating Water 


(Continued from page 95) 


For satisfactory results, a kerosene heater 
should be cleaned regularly pers to the 
instructions supplied by the manufacturer with 


the heater. Complaints regarding kerosene 
Water heaters can usually be attributed to 
failure to clean the heater properly. In 


heaters of the type which we have illustrated, 





we found a radiator brush very useful for 
cleaning through and between the coils. 
were careful, in this instance, to place a cloth 
over the burner before brushing the coils, 
although in some cases the burner can easily 
be removed before attempting to clean the 
coils. The best advice which we can give, how- 
ever, is to follow the procedure recommended 
by the maker of the heater. 
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Electric Cookery i is Modern 
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A Million Women Cook Electrically 
More on Hotpoint Ranges Than Any Other 


Having a Hotpoint Super-Automatic electric range in your kitchen is like 
having a maid at no cost. You can put your next meal in the oven, set the 
automatic electric timer for the time you wish the cooking to start and 
stop, set the automatic temperature control for the exact heat to be 

maintained during cooking—and go out. 


When you return the meal will be ready to serve. Or if you are late it 
will be kept warm for you. There is no chance for under-cooking or 
burning. Hotpoint’s automatic control gives exact results always. 


Electric cooking is easier, cooler, cleaner and better. It is econom- 
ical, too. Ask your electric company about its special low rate 
for electric cooking. Send the coupon for free catalog. There 
are Hotpoint electric ranges in all sizes and styles from 

which to choose. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Factories: Chicago, Illinois, and Ontario, California 

New York + Boston + Atlanta - Cleveland - St. Louis « Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles - San Francisco 

In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 






A. Co. 


Hotpoint 
Fireless-Type 
Electric Cooker 


It roasts, bakes,stews, boils, 
steams, fries. The switch 
gives high, medium or low 
heat. On high, uses as little 
current as a toaster. Made 
to Hotpoint’s high quality 
standards—for lifetime ser- 
vice. Complete with 5 qt. 
kettle, 3 pt.cloverleaf 
vessels, cake or pudding 
pan, pie pan and baking 
rack $27.75. 


Hotpoint Super-Iron 


With patented Hotpoint Cal- 
rod Heating element cast in 
solid iron — practically inde- 
structible. It also has the com- 
fortable, patented Thumb Rest 
that rests wrist, arm and shoul- 
der. Price only $6.00. 
















Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 


Please send FREE catalog of Hotpoint electric ranges. 


Name 


Address 
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At Any Hour 


and for everybody—coffee 
without caffeine 


Science has brought a new delight in coffee without 
caffeine. The name is Kafice Hag 

It is an exquisite blend—so = that thousands have 
adopted it as their favorite. 

With many people, caffeine is an active enemy of sleep. 
Others find it tends to cause nervousness. In still other 
cases the effects are so pronounced that the physician 
must forbid its use entirely. 

But Kaffee Hag is a delicious coffee which anyone may 
drink without stint. 

We open the pores of the raw coffee bean and extract 
the caffeine—that is all. The flavor and aroma are un- 
touched. Every coffee joy is left 

Think what this Healthful ‘ind Good coffee—Kafice 
Hag—means to someone in your home. A delicious coffce 
all can drink at any hour, and all they like. Let us send 
a ten-cup test package to try. Just mail the coupon with 
ten cents to partially cover postage and packaging charges. 


10 Cups 
for 10c 


1592 Davenport Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





r 
; MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 


_ KAFFEE 
HAG 


Name. 


Address 














Stav-CAN OPENER 


with a twist of your wrist cuts the top clean off any 
can, odd shaped or round, hot or cold, with ease 
and safety. It leaves no jagged edges. No pound- 
ing or punching holes. Your fingers never touch the 
can. The Star prevents injury. Sold on money- 
back guaranty by grocery, hardware and department 
stores. If not at your dealer’s send us his name 
and 50 cents for one Star, postpaid. Star Can 
mae — Dept. A-7, San #rancisco, Cal. 


sin OB Si % oe 
dnc on () 
but you 


wouldn’t take 
$10 for it 















Secrets of “et. 


CAKE . 


Complete instructions on the whole 
art of making cakes, cookies and 
puddings. Everything you could pos- 
sibly want to know. Every step 
clearly explained. 92 pages. Scores 
of illustrations. 133 recipes pre- 
sented as recipes never were pre- 
sented before. A real bargain. Mail 
only 50c in coin or stamps. 








Woman's Institute 
Dept. 808-G 
Scranton, Pa. 








“Steady Cash Income For You” 


Men and women. Steady, dependable income— full 
or spare time--taking care of orders— repeat business 
for our dr materials, handkerchiefs, etc. Sample 
out brings wonderful d Uxperience unneces 
years, offers money 

been seeking 
yrtie E. Kellum, Secy. 
INC. 91 
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And It Was So 


(Continued from page 35) 


jeyes more filled with romance than ever 
| before. 
| Two figures appeared in the doorway—a very 
|old man in a much worn, faded, blue livery 
with brass buttons, and an old woman dressed 
much as Mary Lou had imagined peasants 
| were dressed. They bowed as she and the 
| mayor advanced; and they went on bowing as 
| tnough it were the only thing they knew how to 
do. In fact, after the mayor had said a few 
words to them and they had glanced respect 
fully—if a bit curiously—at Mary Lou, they 
began bowing all over again. Then the mayor 
took up the bowing, too, wiped his now com 
pletely wet brow, and made what was evidently 
intended to be a farewell gesture. 

Mary Lou made a quick movement after him 
and held out detaining hands. It was heavenly 
to be left there alone—in a way it was just 
what she wanted—but how was she ever go- 
ing to find her way back to the village and the 
hotel? 

“But—the hotel!” she murmured anxiously. 


HIS sent the mayor off into another ex- 

plosion of words. He stopped half-way down 
the steps and waved his hands up at the 
chéiteau. The only words Mary Lou caught 
were “‘hétel” and ‘‘chéteau.’’ They seemed to 
embody what he was trying to tell her. And 
then, finally, light began to dawn on her. The 
chateau was now an hotel! The realization 
brought a flood of poignant regrets; it was 
| exactly as if her personal pride had received a 
deadening blow; it was much as if she were 
looking at a fairy who had been obliged to take 
a job as servant. It was terrible—and yet— 
Suddenly sadness gave place to delight. If it 
were really an hotel—and her bags placed there 
beside the door surely indicated that it was— 
she could actually live in it—spend days and 
nights there—instead of just visiting it for a 
few hours! 

She clasped the bouquet, smiled radiantly at 
the mayor, nodded several times, murmured 
“merci”? over and over again, and stood in the 
doorway until the landau disappeared down 
the long avenue of beeches. Then she turned 
| to the old couple who were still watching her 
through their curiously old, blinking eyes. 

“T don’t speak French,” she said to them— 
for they appeared to be waiting for her to say 
something. “I’ve come all the way from 
America to see the chateau. I had no idea it 
was an hotel. Are there many people staying 
here?” 

Of course, she knew perfectly well that she 
ought to use her few French words, especially 
combien, and find out how much they charged 
a day; but she couldn’t bring herself to do it. 
No matter what they charged her she was 
going to stay there—even if it took her last 
penny. 

“If you'll please bring in my valises,” she 
went on with a gesture toward the bags, “‘and 
show me to a room.” 

The old woman must have understood 
something, for she bowed Mary Lou into the 
hall; the old man picked up the bags with an 
audible groan; and the mayor had evidently 
engaged a room, for she was now conducted 
across the somber hall— How filled with 
shadows it was! How musty it smelled! It 
| couldn’t have been long opened—up the sweep- 
ing staircase and into a large room which at 
the moment was flooded with the honey- 
colored light that flowed in through open 
| windows. 

The woman made some explanatory gestures, 
pointed to a huge bed shrouded in toile de Jouy 
curtains, opened a door that led into a 
dressing-room supplied with jugs of water and 
fresh towels. The old man placed the bags 
carefully on tapestry-covered chairs and un- 
strapped them; then both stood at attention 
at the door. 

Mary Lou made a last attempt to get some 
‘information. She couldn't let them disappear 








without knowing something. “Hotel full?” 
she said on a rising inflection. 

This brought no response. 

She tried a single word in French. “Diner?” 

This time the old man pulled out a heavy 
gold watch, held it toward her, and pointed to 
seven o’clock 

At this Mary Lou smiled, he smiled, the old 
woman smiled; and then she was left alone. 

It was all too amazing. Of course, sh« 
didn’t know anything about French customs, 
but this one day’s experience had shown her 
that their courtesy was beyond anything she 
had ever imagined. Think of the mayor 
coming out himself to meet a complete stranger 
—all dressed up, too—and the bouquet—and 
the landau! It was too polite for anything. 
She ought to have said merci much oftener; in 
fact, she ought to have said it all the time. 
She would from now on, and she would study 
French hard from that moment. It was too 
desperate not to know what they were all say- 
ing to her, especially as they seemed to have 
so much to say. 

Here her reflections suddenly ceased. She 
had glanced out of the window. There below 
her lay the garden she had been dreaming of for 
so many years. Nothing was missing. There 
were the converging avenues of pleached lime 
trees, the pebbled walks, the fountain, the 
gentle sound of trembling leaves and the whis- 
pering twitter of birds—all vivid in intense, 
honey-colored light. Suddenly she felt desper- 
ately pressed for time. She must get out there 
in it before it vanished. 

She dragged her clothes from the suitcases 
in a mad rush to find a certain dress—one she 
had made herself, of gray and lavender or- 
gandy, as much like one of those Marie An 
toinette had worn as she could make it. Then 
she unrolled a piece of tapestry that was 
only just begun, with a tangled mass of 
colored wool. : 

These two important things found, she rushed 
into the dressing-room, bathed her face and 
hands, put on the frock, gathered up the tapes 
try, and was soon down in the hall again. She 
had just reached a door facing the front one 
when the old woman appeared, stared as if 
she were seeing an apparition, and began a 
cascade of words equal to the mayor’s. Mary 
Lou tried another French word—jardin, this 
time—pointed toward the garden, and was 
rewarded with a gleam of intelligence in the 
old eyes. Then she was left to cross the 
crumbling drawbridge that spanned the moat, 
and wander slowly toward the fountain. 


HE silence, the gentle beauty, the honey- 

colored light, made her clasp her hands in an 
ecstasy of delight. To think she was there 
at last—really there—and not dreaming it! 
She dipped her hand into the fountain to prove 
it. There was real water in the basin. She 
picked several nasturtiums and held them in 
her hand. Real flowers. She went on—still 
very slowly and softly, for she was desperately 
afraid she might suddenly come upon another 
guest and thus break the enchanted spell— 
and finally sat down in an iron chair —_— a 
table, opened the tapestry, matched a_ color 
with the design, threaded the needle, took one 
stitch—and then stopped. 

Like all dreams hers came to an abrupt end 
with the startling shriek of a horn. A gleam- 
ing red motor swung round one corner of the 
chateau and glided up before the drawbridge. 
A man sprang out. 

Mary Lou sighed. Of course, this was some 
one staying in the chateau hotel. She was not 
going to have the garden to herself—even for 
a little while 

She watched the newcomer with a slight 
frown. Evidently he was not staying at the 
hotel; she saw that by the way he was looking 
up at the chateau—exactly as if he were seeing 
it for the first time. He stood before the draw- 
bridge a long time, stared down into the moat, 

















up at the windows, and then went slowly, en- 
quiringly, toward the door. There the old 
servant confronted him. A long conversation 
began. The old woman soon joined them. 
Hands began to rise, heads to bob; the voices 
rose higher and higher. Perhaps they were 
rejusing to take him in; perhaps one had to have 
references; evidently he was trying to convince 
them of something. Mary Lou was rapidly 
reaching the conclusion that the French, be- 
sides being the most polite nation in the world, 
were also the most talkative. Then, quite 
suddenly, all three became silent, turned about. 
and looked at her. For a few moments none of 
them spoke. Then the stranger, followed by 
the two servants, came directly toward her. 

She had time to observe him as he ap- 
proached. Clad in leather driving coat and 
holding a cap in his hand, he struck her as 
being as discordant a note in the silent garden 
as his motor horn had been. His face, clean 
shaven, brown, with clear blue eyes, wore a 
strangely bewildered expression as he came 
nearer and nearer. A few feet from her he 
stopped and frankly stared, and his eyes, 
looking at her, seemed also to look beyond her, 
as though he were seeing something that puz- 
zled him into silence. They troubled Mary 
Lou; they were pleasant enough, with their 
gay, deep-blue sparkle, but they were so filled 
with surprise and amazement and _ bewilder- 
ment that she found herself blushing edeeply 
under their concentrated gaze. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in excellent 


English in spite of a foreign inflection. ‘You 
are staying here?” 

Mary Lou smiled with immense relief. “Oh 
—you speak English! I’m so—so glad. I’ve 


been trying all day to make myself understood 
—and understand them. Yes—I'm staying 
here. I just arrived about an hour ago.” 

“And those two old dragons,” he indicated 
the servants who stood not far away, their 
eyes fixed steadily on him, “made no difficulties 
for you?” 

“No, indeed. But I suppose you have to 
have some sort of—” She hesitated. She 
hated to say “references’”’ when he evidently 
had none. 

“References?” he supplied. “I did telegraph; 
but the roads were so good I got here earlier 
than I expected. How did you come?” 

“By the train.” 

“Yes—but I mean out here to the chateau.” 

“The mayor brought me.” 

“The mayor!” His blue eyes opened wide— 
so wide that he made her feel she had said 
something unusual. 

“Wasn't it lovely of him! I do think the 
French are the most polite people in the 
world.” 


HE bewilderment in the blue eyes increased 

by leaps and bounds. “I don’t understand. 
Why should the mayor bring you here?” 

“Oh, you see, I telegraphed him. Of course, 
I thought he would just send an office boy to 
meet me and show me the way to the hotel; 
but he came himself—all dressed up, too—and 
he brought me right here where he had en- 
gaged a room for me and everything.” 

“Engaged a room?” 

“A lovely room, with tapestry chairs and 
windows looking right down into this garden.” 
Mary Lou’s poetic eyes wandered toward the 
house. “Isn't it sad to think of that lovely old 
chateau being turned into an hotel!” She 
sighed faintly. “But if it wasn’t an hotel I 
couldn’t stay here. That comforts me a little.” 

‘How long has it been an hotel?” he asked 
and his voice was now sounding as bewildered 
as his eyes had appeared. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. The mayor 
told me lots and lots about it, only I didn’t 
understand the language.” 7 

I'he blue eyes were now bent upon the two 
servants, almost harshly speculative—a glance 
that made them draw nearer to Mary Lou 
with protective gestures; but when he turned 





And It Was So 


from them and once more looked at her, the 
harsh expression had gone; in its place was a 
gentle, almost caressing look. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said in a strangely 
different, very much lower voice, “would you 
mind telling me something about yourself? 
If you will forgive me—you seem so young 
and unprotected to be here all alone—not 
speaking French, too, as you say. How did 
you happen to come to this remote part of 
France all by yourself? And why, exactly, did 
you choose this particular chateau?” 

The questions had a ring in them that robbed 
them of any suggestion of idle curiosity; indeed 
they were put with a sympathy that Mary Lou 
found very appealing; and meeting his charm 
ing eyes, she suddenly felt that she would 
like immensely to tell him the whole story. 
Somehow she knew he would listen sympatheti 
cally—even understand, as so few had ever done. 

But he misunderstood her silence. ‘“Per- 
haps you’d rather not. Of course—” 

“No—no—it isn’t that. I'd love to tell you 
—only it’s a very long story. You'd better sit 
down.” 

She indicated the chair near her; he bowed 
easily, his eyes now searching hers, and took 
the seat. Then, quite unexpectedly, confusion 
rushed over her; he seemed to appreciate at 
once her difficulty and smiled reassuringly. 

“It is only because I thought I might be of 
some service to you,”’ he said softly. 


ER confusion passed as quickly as it had 

come. “I was only thinking you might find 
it foolish. Everybody at home thought so. 
You'll promise me not to, won’t you? You 
see—in America, we don’t bother much about 
where our ancestors came from—at least, my 
family didn’t. 
great-grandfather ran away from France dur- 








All my fatker knows is that his 


ing the Revolution and sought safety in New | 


Orleans He never felt there was anything very 
romantic in that, and I might never have either 
if I hadn’t found an old book in the attic de- 
scribing the chateaux of Normandy. The illus- 
trations were so beautiful—especially the ene 


of this place—that I began right away to think 


of it as ours. You see, my- father’s name is 
Blaizeville, and the picture was of the Chateau 
de Blaizeville. I thought about it so much that 
I finally got to the point where I could see 
myself here—living here—spending whole days 





in this lovely garden—alone with my tapestry | 


—just like this.” 

She held up the tapestry and smiled at him, 
then quickly lowered her eyes; his were so 
strangely intent and serious. 

“Don’t you think, once we see ourselves in a 
place, we have come pretty near to actually 
being there? It was that way with me. It 
became a sort of dream—coming here every 
day. But I had to wait a long time—oh, so 
long! You see—we are poor. I’m a school 
teacher. It took years of saving. My family) 
all said it was silly of me to spend my money 
just to come over here and see a chateau I had 
persuaded myself once belonged to my ances- 
tors. But I wanted to come—you can't 
imagine how I wanted to come! Well—that’s 
all. Here I am—at last.” 

She leaned forward, anxiously watching to 
see if he we.> going to smile; and he did smile, 
but not with amusement, rather with a serious 
appreciation of what she had told him. 

“And have you come for long?” 

“Only three weeks. I can’t afford to stay 
longer.” 

During the silence that followed her last 
words, his glance shifted from her to the house, 
then to the garden, and then to the trees that 
were beginning to fill with shadows. 

“It is all very beautiful—the patine of cen- 
turies,” he said slowly. Then, his eyes coming 
back to her, “I hope you are not disappointed 
—coming so far—”’ 

“Disappointed! 
to live here always.’ 

The searching, reflective expression was 


I’m enchanted. I'd love 
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And It Was So 


again bent upon her. “Somehow—you know 
it’s extraordinary how you fit into these sur 
roundings—your dress—that bit of tapestry. 
It’s almost—uncanny.” 

As if understanding his words, the two ser- 
vants, who had been standing behind Mary 
Lou, came out of the shadows and demanded 
attention. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Mary Lou. “What do 
they want?” 

The young man spoke to them and inter- 
preted. “They want to know if you would 
like dinner served here.” 

“In the garden!” Mary Lou clapped her 
hands. “Can I? How delightful! Then I 
must be the only guest staying here. What 
are you going to do? Surely they’d let you 
stay for dinner. I—TI wish you would. Some 
how—I'd feel safer if you did.” 

He appeared to consider her invitation before 
replying, then he spoke to the servants. In 
answer they shook their heads violently, burst 
into a torrent of words, and pointed to Mary 
Lou. 

“It must come from you—the order,’’ he 
turned back to her, smiling. 

She answered his smile, for she was finding it 
the most charming one she had ever seen. 
“This is the funniest hotel!” she exclaimed. 
Then she nodded to the servants, held up 
two fingers, and brought out very distinctly 
“diner.” “‘Now—I hope they are satisfied.” 

“Very charmingly done,” he went on, smil- 
ing approvingly. “I wonder if you’d mind if 1 
smoke?” 


HE nodded permission, and he lighted a 

cigarette. The evening was creeping up 
stealthily now; the alleys of clipped trees were 
growing darker and darker; and the sounds of 
the forest were much closer—like voices from 
the past pressing upon them and demanding 
attention. The man servant returned and be- 
gan setting the table. Two flickering candles 
were placed between them. A lantern was 
hung from a branch of a tree to light the way to 
and from the house. 

“T used to know this chateau—years ago— 
when I was a boy,” the young man said after 
a long silence. “I’ve spent many days playing 
in this garden. It’s nice to find some one who 
loves it as I did. That is what brought me 
back here today—to see if I would still care 
for it.” 

“And you do—of course, you do!” 

“Yes—perhaps even more.” 

“But you didn’t know it was now an hotel?” 

“No—I hadn’t an idea. I telegraphed to—” 
he stopped abruptly and swung round in his 
chair. 

A carriage—Mary Lou recognized it at 
once as the mayor’s landau—had suddenly 
turned the corner of the chateau and was 
driving up to the steps, and the mayor himself 
sprang out and was greeted by the servants. 
Another interminable conversation was begun, 
even more exciting, if one could judge by 
wildly waving hands and loud exclamation, 
than any of the preceding ones; and ended with 
the old man servant trotting rapidly across 
the garden to where Mary Lou and the young 
man were waiting by the table. 

This time the servant addressed the young 
man, and with an obvious change in voice and 
manner. He was all obsequiousness now. and 
his manner toward Mary Lou had also under 
gone a sudden change; for when he spoke he 
turned toward her with a hardly disguised 
look of suspicion. ae 

“Will you excuse me for a few minutes? 
the young man said; and with the servant 
following him, went toward the house. 

Mary Lou watched him greet the mayor and 
walk with him into the hall; saw lights appear 
in one of the rooms on the lower floor; heard a 
murmur of voices float out through the open 
window; then saw them both appear again, 
shake hands warmly, the mayor get into the 
landau and drive off, and the young man come 
back to her. 




















“What was it?”’ she asked, a little breath- 
lessly. “Has something happened? Do I 
have to leave here?” 

“No—nothing like that.” He sat down, 
pushing the hair back on his forehead with a 
gesture of having got something important 
settled. “The mayor had just got my tele- 
gram—” 

“You telegraphed him, too?” 





“Ves. I wanted to know if the chateau was 
open. You see—he is in charge of it during 
the absence of the owner.” 

“Who is the owner?” 

“Some one off in the Argentine. It seems the 
former owner—an uncle—died here about six 
months ago and left it to his nephew who 
has been away since the war.” 

“Think of owning a place like this and not 
living in it!” 

“It does sound rather indifferent, doesn’t it!” 

“And now that you have—er—the refer- 
ences, you can stay here, too!” 

He shook his head slowly, drawing his chair 
closer to the table as the servant appeared with 
a tureen and soup plates. “No—I don’t think 
I can do that. You must remember we are 
not in America. This is France—and there 
are some conventions to be observed. You 
are the only person in the—the hotel—a young 
woman alone. It is better for me to go some- 
where else—Veules-les-Roses, I think. It’s 
only a few kilometres away. But I think it 
would be all right if I came here for dinner- 
out here under the trees—if you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“I'd love it. There are so many things | 
want to ask you about the place—and about 
France—and—”’ She was on the point of say 
ing about himself, too, but his eyes stopped her. 

“I have a thousand questions to ask, too,”’ 
he said quietly. 

Then, for some unaccountable reason, both 
of them became silent; and while the dinner 
was being served they ate with very few words 
passing between them. With so many ques 
tions hanging just there before them, neither 
seemed to be able to break the inhibition that 
made them silent. Their glances crossed and 
shifted, and each time Mary Lou met his eyes 
she was disturbed to find them so very thought 
ful, even filled with shadows. He had not 
been that way before the mayor had come. 
Something had occurred, surely, during that 
interview which had made him quite different. 

When the dinner was finished, he rose almost 
abruptly and looked at his watch. “It is late. 
I must be going if I expect to get into an hotel 
at Veules. May I see you back to the house?” 

He walked beside her to the steps and said 





a few words to the old woman who appeared out | 


of the shadows; then he turned back to Mary 


Lou, lifted her hand to his lips, kissed it, and | 


bowed with an Old World courtesy that was 
the perfection of grace. 

“A demain, Madame la Marquise,” he said 
softly; and releasing her hand, ran down the 
steps and jumped into his car. 


E LOOKED back once, a look that held 
something of the expression she had first 
noticed—a strangely bewildered, searching 
glance that seemed to see her and yet see some- 
thing also quite beyond her. If she had been 
able to see herself at the moment, she might have 
understood what the look meant. In her light 
organdy frock, silhouetted against the faint 
glimmer of candlelight that shone through the 
open doors, she made an exquisitely unreal pic- 
ture—something very much of the past, vague, 
beautiful, and subtly a part of the silent, mel- 
lowed surroundings; something that seemed to 
belong wholly to that patine of centuries, as he 
had called it. 
“What an absurd boy he is!” Mary Lou 
thought, as the last sound of his claxon died 
away in the dark wood. She looked at the 


hand he had kissed. “I really did feel like a | 


marquise at that moment. It must have been 
the way he did it.” 

Smiling and happy and secure, she tucked 
herself into the large, soft bed all hung about 
with the /oile de Jouy curtains. 
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And It Was So 


The three weeks passed like a dream—or 
indeed more like a dream within a dream— 
each day spent in the garden. At first, Mary 


| Lou explored every inch of the park about the 
| chateau, for she wished to find the most beauti- 


ful spot in which to sit and dream with her 
tapestry in her hands; but it took her only one 
day to decide that there was no more enchant- 
ing place in the world than the first one she 
had found—there beside the fountain where the 
lime trees met over her head. Here she sat 
for hours and hours, memorizing bit by bit 
every detail of the scene before her, storing it 
up in her mind so that it might always be hers 
—for she realized poignantly that she was 
never going to see it again. As the end of the 
three weeks came nearer and nearer, she could 
have told you at just what moment the eve- 
ning light began to shift across the fountain, 
touching with honey-colored light the little 
statue. Just when, too, the birds went to bed 
right over her head, with so many things to 
whisper to each other that it seemed that their 
chatter would go on forever. Just when the 
shadows began to steal down from the trees 
and lie confidingly at her feet. And last— 
but far from being the least—she could have 
told you just when to begin to listen for the 
roar of an approaching red motor. 


HE CAME every evening at the stroke of 
seven. The table was set and waiting. And 
sitting there opposite each other—food of no im- 
portance whatever—they talked of everything 
and anything with the quick give and take of 
those who are in perfect sympathy. She told 
him about her life in the small Louisiana town 
—her exterior life—which she soon saw she must 
be careful not to make sound too dreary, for 
when she did, a clouded look came into his clear 
blue eyes that hurt her inexpressibly. And he 
told her a great deal of himself, of his experi- 
ences during the war, of his wanderings about 
the world. But most of all—and what she 
liked best to hear—he told her of the days of 
| his childhood when he was brought with his 
family to Veules-les-Roses and had found 
this chateau in which he had played so many 
summer days. 
“T was almost afraid to come back here,” 
he was saying, the last night before her de- 
parture. “I felt I was risking the loss of some- 
thing very beautiful. If I should come and 
find it was not as I remembered it—’’ He 
| stopped and looked at her a long time. ‘But 
}I found it more beautiful than ever—much 
more complete—because—well, because | 
found you here.” 

“But only for a little while,” she said in a 
flat, thin voice. ‘“Tomorrow—I shall be gone.” 
She clasped her hands, and in an effort to keep 
back the tears she shifted the subject. “I’ve 
got another favor to ask of you. I’ve never 
been able to pay a bill since I’ve been here. 
Each week I’ve asked old Georges how much 
I owed. Whenever I would say ‘Combien?’ 
he would shake his head violently and not 
| reply. Of course, I can’t leave without paying. 
| Won’t you find how much it is and let me 
| know?” 

Instead of answering he got up and walked a 
little way from her. Just beyond the candle- 
light she saw him pacing up and down among 
the shadows. Then he came back swiftly, as if 
he had reached a decision. 

“T can’t keep it from you any longer. Per- 
haps I had no right to keep it from you at all. 
This is not an hotel.” 

“Not an hotel! You mean I’ve been staying 
here all this time in some one’s house? How 
dreadful! What will the owner think?” 

“The owner knows all about it, and it has 
made him the happiest man in the world.” 

He was standing very close to her now, 
looking down in her eyes as though expecting 
her to understand. 

“How could it make him happy when he 
doesn’t even know me!” 

“He knows you—very well; he knows you, 
I think, better than any one else in the world; 
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he knows every bend and turn in your lovely 
mind; he knows every dream in your heart— 
for he loves you.” 

He reached for her hands and held them 
tight. ‘Look at me, Mary Lou. Don’t you 
understand now?” 

She lifted her eyes, dark with bewilderment 
—hbewilderment of the mind; but her heart, 
beating so fast that she could hardly breathe, 
seemed to understand perfectly what the blue 
eves were telling her. 

“ «J —you—” she stammered, her hands still 
clasped in his, trembling. 

“You and I. Yes—Mary Lou—you and I 
together in this beloved old chateau. Doubly 
beloved to me now! Think what I owe it! 
Without it I should never have found you. 
When I heard of my uncle’s death and my 
inheritance I hurried back here—thinking I 
would find it deserted—filled only with mem- 
ories of the past. Instead’’—his glowing eyes 
dwelt in hers through a long, sweet silence— 
“IT found you here—a part of it—its heart. 
It needs you, Mary Lou, as I need you. It 
would be nothing without you. It is yours— 
and mine—together.” 

She struggled for words; they would not 
come; but the trembling smile that curved her 
lips spoke for her. And as he drew her to him 
the shadows of the pleached lines crept 
timidly toward them, touched them, en- 
veloped them; and the birds, settling for the 
night in the branches above them, twittered 
gently of happy days to come. 


Stubborn Jim 


(Continued from page 8 3) 


faculties, lying in wait for a real, a last in- 
spiration. I could easily see from his conduct 
the importance of the new attempt. Whereas 
before he had worked in full daylight, now he 
shut himself up in the barn and would not 
let me see. If I tried to come in, he would 
alertly throw himself across the door and bar 
the way. ‘No, you can’t come in this time, 
Daddy. You mustn’t look. ’Cause—it’s 
going to be a surprise! 

“Tt sure will go this time, too, Daddy. 
But you mustn’t look. ’Cause it’s a sur- 
prise!’ 

“But he would feel a little sorry for me and 
drop me a slight hint. ‘Smoke makes boats 
go, don’t it, Daddy?’ he would say archly. 
‘Smoke makes them go, don’t it?’ 

“So that when the new, great trial came, 
I had some notion of what might happen. 
We went down to the lake—nothing less than 
the lake would do this time—I carrying the 
boat, he a paper bag filled with hidden para- 
phernalia of his own. When I set down the 
boat in the shallow along the margin of the 
pond, I saw that Jim had torn out the old 
engine-room and replaced it with a larger one 
made of a corned-beef can. It had in it a door; 
and the smokestack, which had been glued 


to the deck before, was now correctly stuck | 


through the roof. 

“He opened up his paper bag. In turn he 

laid on the grass little scraps of paper, some 
dried moss, a lot of small sticks cut to equal 
length to look like miniature logs, a cube of 
matches, a small vial of colorless liquid. 
_ “Working feverishly, he introduced the 
little wads of paper into the engine-room, on 
top of that, some of the dried moss, on top of 
that the little sticks. Then he took out the 
cork of the vial and looked up at me. ‘It’s 
coal-oil, Dad,’ he said questioningly. 

_ “I nodded my head in the required permis 
sion, and he poured some of the liquid down 
the stack to the fuel within. Again he looked 
ip at me. ‘It’s matches,’ he said. 

“All right,’ I answered, and he lit a match 


When Seconds Count 

















entirely for too long a time. 





“ 

In a flash it happened... . My little girl was hurt. And I could 
not do a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting— 
waiting. The minutes seemed hours 
and out jumped a man who began to work, scarcely saying a word. 


Then along came a car 


He cleansed her wounds and bound them up with gauze The 
doctor said later that he had probably saved her from serious 
infection... . perhaps had saved her life.” 


* * * & & 


ROMPT and intelligent First Aid, deftly rendered, is a life-saving accom- 

plishment when accidents occur—on the road, in the street, in homes or at 

work. Accidents may happen, any time, wherever you are. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all your sympathy and all your willingness 
will count for little unless you are prepared to act—quickly. 


To prevent infection in minor cuts and wounds—first, apply iodine; 
second, cover wound with sterilized gauze; third, bind with aseptic 
gauze bandage; fourth, fasten bandage with adhesive plaster. Ifa 
large artery is cut, apply pressure upon it between the wound and 
the heart with the fingers or a knotted handkerchief. Release pres- 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes so as not to cut off circulation 


—These are the things you can do before the doctor comes. Just a few 
| First Aid materials are needed—but when they are needed, they are 
needed instantly. Seconds are precious! 





lJ” 
Although automobile manufacturers are 
building sturdier cars than ever before, 
staunchly equipped with brakes and strong 
steering apparatus, the number of auto- 
mobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were 
ten times as many deaths from this cause 
as there were in 1911, 


| Last year more than 600,000 persons 
were seriously injured and 21,000 lost 
their lives. Because motor cars are easily 
handled, careless persons forget the tre- 


mendous power of these swift-moving 
vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First 

Aid emergency equipment are invaluable 

—not only in the car but at home where 

injuries frequently occur from cuts, falls, 

burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Company will + 
gladly mail you, without cost, a booklet 

on First Aid which tells the things you 

should know to be able to save lives. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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and stuck the flaming end into the engine- | 


room door. 


“Immediately the little engine-room, packed | METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tight with fuel, began to roar. And out of the 
Stack smoke began to pour. 
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Stubborn Jim 


by my side. I could feel his nervous little 
fingers digging into my arm. ‘Watch, Dad, 
watch!’ he cried. 

“The fire roared; out of the tiny stack the 
smoke continued to pour. But the little boat 
did not stir. 

“He stood there by my side, silently watch- 
ing. His fingers on my arm relaxed. The 
smoke increased, then diminished; then was 
but a slight wisp, which disappeared—and the 
little boat had not stirred. 

“T had just time to divine his movement 
and to go down on one knee. Then small Jim 
—he was so square-shouldered, so sturdy, too 
with a gesture of grief which was really ex 
traordinary, flung himself sobbing into my 
arms. ‘Oh, Daddy, it won’t go!’ he sobbed. 
‘I’ve done everything. It’s got cabins and 
engine-rooms and everything, and smoke— 
Oh, Daddy, it won’t go!’ ” 


AT came toa halt, and at the same time the 

train, which had been carrying us onward 
all the while, also stopped—at the head of the 
tunnel which brought it subterraneously to 
the very heart of the big city. Everything 
suddenly became very quiet. Looking out 
of the corner of my eye, I could see that he 
was still quite moved at the memory he had 
evoked of this little crisis in the young life 
of his small boy. 

But he now turned to me with a smile which 
was an apology. An apology, I felt, for some- 
thing he was going to tell me. 

“You know,” he said, “when this happened, 
it gave me a queer idea.” 

He was looking at me appraisingly, as though 
trying to decide whether he should go on. He 
decided at length in the affirmative. ‘A 
queer idea—about God,” he said. 

“It occurred to me that this way I felt 
about Jim, this way most of us feel about 
children, must be the way He feels most of 
the time. Toward us, the whole world. 

“Because to Him, of course, we must be just 
like children. Watching us, He must see that 
we are so sure we can do so many things which 
He knows can not be done! 

“He must watch us just as we watch little 
children, just as I watched small Jim toiling 
at his boat. His heart must simply ache with 
tenderness!” 

He gave me another swift, inspecting look, 
paused, then plunged on. ‘‘Why,” he said, 
“His big heart must ache all the time! Enor- 
mously, eternally, all the time! 

“Why,” he said, ‘if there is a God, 
see how He can stand it! I don’t!” 

A queer idea, as he had said. One of those 
ideas you get now and then—rarely—from some 
very simple being; a bit wobbly, illogical, yet 
which disturbs you a little and strangely 
sticks. But we had reached that note at which 
men do not like to stay long. 

“But what about Jim now?” I said loudly. 
“That was all long ago, when he was a little 
shaver. And what you started to tell was how 
stubborn he is now!” 

“Oh, yes!” he exclaimed, remembering. 

he haze of melancholy which had enveloped 
him had fled as to a ray of the sun. Sliding 
his back down the seat, he stuffed both hands 
in his pockets and chuckled to himself. “Surely! 
That’s what I meant to tell you, how 
stubborn he is. I got a little side-tracked, 
that’s all! 

“Yes, he is sixteen 
shouldered big boy. 
liking his sports 
to help out, he caddies 
the family, he guesses. That things are not 
quite easy with me, that sometimes—things 
are not very easy with me 

“Well, the other day I took him aside to 
talk about college, because, if possible, I want 
him to go to college. But I found that he had 
his plans all made. ; 

“It’s all fixed, Dad; it’s all fixed,’ he said. 
‘I’m going to work with Halton and Gould for 
two years—I start in next week. I'll work 


I don’t 


broad 
Normal, 


now, and a 
A good boy, too. 
but a good boy. He tries 
I can feel that, of all 














for Halton and Gould two years, then I'll go 
to Tech for two years. Ill go back to work 
at Halton and Gould for two more years, then 
]'ll finish up with Tech!’ 

“ ‘But for the love of Heaven, what’s Halton 
and Gould?’ I cried. 

“Don’t you know, Dad? That’s the big 
ship-yards down in Philadelphia. I’m going 
to be a ship-builder, Dad! You just see—I’m 
going to make boats that go!’ ” 

Mat went silent again. 
ahead, he seemed to be dreaming. 

He remembered me; he smiled at me. ‘“‘It 
suits me fine,” he said. ‘“‘It gives me something 
to live for. Of course, we usually have some- 
thing to live for. But sometimes it’s a mere 
grind, something we started and can’t stop— 


Looking straight | 


and which we don’t carry through so very | 


well, either. 

“But now I’ve got something to live for. 
I’m all right to the end of my life. 

“One, two, three, four, six, eight,” he 
counted on his fingers. ‘‘Then ten more till 
he gets to the top. Eighteen years 
twenty, in all. 

“And T’ll be standing there, at the head 
of the ways, as his first ship slides into the 
water.” 

He looked at me, his eyes twinkling. “‘I 
know what he’ll be saying,” he said. 

“It’s got Hardenburgers, and quintiple 
rotaries, and Everirreversibles and Every- 
thing—watch her go, father! That’s what he 
will say!” 

The old boy’s eyes were twinkling till they 
looked like little lamps. ‘‘Twenty years!” he 
cried. “TI’ll be sixty-five—say, how I’m going 
to hang on to those next twenty years!” 

He wiped his glasses. A little suspicious 
dew had gathered upon them. Then he richly 
chuckled. ‘But that boy Jim—it’s as I 
told you. He’s a stubborn lad. J/sn’t he 
now!” 

And nodding my head in the great roar— 
the train had entered the tunnel now—I 
agreed that the boy Jim was indeed a stubborn 
lad. 


The Dead Sea and the 
Living Water 


(Continued from page 48) 


say 


Revelation we learn that “che showed me a pure | 


river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and the Lamb.” 
It is curious that when the Bible distinctly 
speaks of this everlasting river of Life, ‘‘on 
either side of the river was there the tree of 
life,’ the old heathen idea of the River of 
Death still possesses the minds of many 
Christians. Dante and Bunyan have fixed 
it in the imagination of believers, who talk 
about “crossing the river.” But as a matter of 
fact, there is no place in Christian thought 
for a River of Death. On the contrary, both 
the earthly and the heavenly paradise had a 
river to gladden and refresh the happy inhab 
itants. 

_ A river itself is like a human life. 
Is often obscure, humble, and unimportant; 
In its early stages it is a tiny stream, then 
swelling, growing bigger and more important, 
Just as a man’s influence extends; now flowing 
tranquilly, like prosperous, comfortable days; 
now getting into sand flats and shallows, 
hardly moving, like some period of long sick- 
ness; now roaring and rushing tempestuously in 
rapids, like times of stress, excitement, and 
panic; now a huge waterfall, like a calamity of 


| 
The source 


serious magnitude; yet always going on toward 


the sea. 

It is an interesting and suggestive fact that 
Palestine has both the living Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. And what man or woman familiar 
with the Bible can help thinking that in the 
Same region where stood the incredibly wicked 
cities of the plain came the Divine Son of 
God who was Himself the well of water spring- 
Ing up into everlasting life? 























Absolutely Sanitary 


—without a joint or seam to harbor germs 


VERY housekeeper knows how 
ordinary wood toilet seats soon 
become hard to clean, how scratches, 
cracks and stains deface even the best 
and make them unsanitary. 


Now science has changed all this. A 
marvelous substance called Whale- 
Bone-Ite has been devised. A new-type 
seat built of it. In fine hospitals, in the 
leading hotels, in sleeping cars, this 
seat has been adopted. 


Whale-Bone-Ite is brilliantly smooth. 
So smooth it literally cleans like glass! 
Nothing in ordinary use can destroy 
this smooth, polished surface. For 
Whale-Bone-Ite is One Piece molded 


under tremendous pressure. 


It has no cracks to harbor germs. No 
thin surface to 








wear through. Non-inflammable. It 
can never split or dishgure. Will last 
a lifetime. 


The Whale-Bone-Ite Seat is jet black, 
gleamingly beautiful. It adds beauty 
to any bathroom. Architects urge this 
seat for homes. It brings new ease in 
cleaning, a new standard in sanitation, 
new attractiveness to the bathroom. 


Your plumber can replace your old seat 
with a new Whale-Bone-Ite Seat in a 
few minutes, without inconvenience. 


Cross-Section of 
Whale-Bone-Ite Seat, FREE! 


To let youexamine this amazing substance, 
Whale-Bone-lIte, we will send a little 
sample, an actual cross-section of a 
Whale-Bone-Ite Seat. Alsoa leaflet show- 
ing beautiful examples of the new color- 
ful bathrooms. Both free. Write today. 


The WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat 





and leaflet. 


Brilliantly smooth—cleans like 
glass—lasts a lifetime 


Whale-Bone-Ite Division 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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... Qfass stains... grease spots 
... these disappear from white 
shoes almost at the first touch 
of White Dyanshine. 
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THE FIRST YEAR IS 
THE HARDEST 
for the BABY 


The most difficult year in the 
life of a baby is the very first 
year of all. Send for Dr. 
Josephine H. Kenyon’s 8 ar- 
ticles on “The Baby’s First 
Year.” You will find that they 
help you. Price 50c. Send) 
stamps to Health and Happi- 
nessClub,Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th St., New York. 
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SPECIALTY 


CANDIES 


Men and women, rich field everywhere operating 
Ragsdaie'’s 0; 
Ca Fact 
me. We furnish everything and teach you 
c Few dollars establishes you in permanent, 
big paying business of ir own, 
aluable commercial Candy Book FREE 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale,Drawer 60 E.Orange,N.J. 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

A home study course in making your home | 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and | 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G-7 | 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration | 
441 Madison Avenue New York City ' 
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And So They Married Her 


(Continued from page 43) 


Rumania with a reminiscent thrill in her voice 
today, “when life lay before me like a beautiful 
story. And Ducky and I were there together.” 

Hear how the Queen says that. It is ever 
with caressing affection that she mentions the 
name of her favorite sister. In the golden 
room at the castle at Sinaia where we talked 
through the midnight hours, I noticed the 
pictured face the Queen keeps nearest her. On 
the golden wall above her divan hangs a por- 
trait from which look out the mystical Russian 
eyes of the sister whom she has ever cherished 
in a love that memorably links these two. Al- 
ways it has been joy enough just that they 
might be together. And in those days of their 
little-girlhood, happiness was quite complete. 

Their education proceeded in the great, 
square school-room with a stone floor, in a 
wing of the palace under the direction of a 
German governess. But for long, bright hours, 
after lessons were done, the children were as 
free as the butterflies to flit about the garden. 
Tony, the policeman who guarded the palace 
grounds, always kept a watchful eye on them. 
They spent also much of their time following 
closely at the heels of George, the head gar- 
dener. The Queen of Rumania is today a 
specialist in flowers because she learned it from 
him. To each child he allotted seeds and 
plants and garden space, which under his direc- 
tion and with a miniature set of garden tools, 
was carefully cultivated. 

For playmates they had three little girl com 
panions, Mab and Elsa and Ina, the daughters 
of a friend of their mother who visited much at 
San Antonio. And these were always the 
“monkeys” for the tree-climbing game in which 
Missy and her sisters were the ‘‘masters.” 
There were the dogs to romp with—Sandy, a 
brown spaniel; Tostik, a black Russian dog; 
and Snowball, a little white Maltese. But it 
was their horses the children loved best— 
Ruby, the beautiful Arabian that belonged to 
Missy; Fearless, who was Ducky’s; and 
Tommy, who was Sandra’s. 

The children grew older. And now there 
was a new interest. There began to be boys. 
And there was a whole English fleet of them, 
young midshipmen in their teens. Parties 
were given at the San Antonio palace, with 
dancing and Blind Man’s Buff in the winter. 
In the summer the young midshipmen came 
to tea in the gardens, and ‘Follow’ the 
Leader’ was played with a free range through- 
out all the palace from the store rooms and the 
kitchens on the ground floor even up to the 
flat-topped Italian roof. And the boys gave 
parties in return on their ships 


The Saturday Picnics 

Saturday there was always a picnic, when 
the Duchess organized a party of young people 
to spend the day on the beach. Along narrow, 
high-walled roads, through tight-walled little 
villages they went, past lovely, old yellow 
houses with blinds and doors of green or pink 
or blue or lavender. St. Paul’s Bay, about a 
five-mile ride, was,a favorite destination. The 
Duchess and Baby B came in the carriage. 
The servants followed with lunch in the red- 
wheeled cart called a carratun. The girls on 
their ponies, with their escorts, rode ahead. 
Fach had her own special midshipman. To 
Missy belonged one David Beatty. 

Today all the world knows him as the famous 
Admiral Beatty. He came a few years since 
on some English government mission to Ru 
mania. A great dinner was given in his honor 
at the royal palace in Bucharest. He sat next 
the Queen. At first, she was formally “Your 
Majesty.” But after a while the Admiral said, 

“There’s something I wonder if you've for- 
gotten.” 

From his vest pocket he took out a curious 
little object which he laid on the table between 
their two gold plates. 

The Queen’s eyes opened in amused surprise 
and then brimmed blue with her laughter. ““My 


parting gift to you, my Malta midshipman,” 
she exclaimed. ‘You promised to remember 
me by it always.” 

“So I have,” submitted the Admiral. “It’s 
beén the talisman that’s brought all the good 
luck of my career.” And he put the little 
bronze mouse back in the pocket next his 
heart—‘*Where I've carried it, Missy,” he said, 
“for more than thirty years.” 

Now, in those Malta days, David was nice 
to have always around for parties and picnics. 
But there was some one of much more im- 
portance, who was more of a real grown-up 
young man. He was Cousin George, who was 
nine years older than Missy. A sub-lieutenant 
on his uncle’s ship, he spent many of his week- 
ends at the San Antonio palace. Among the 
children Missy was his favorite. Always it 
was she who sat on the seat beside him in the 
carriage when the family rode out to view the 
sunset. And Missy, you know, was getting to 
be more than ten. 


Missy Lends Her Pony 

She was thirteen before anybody guessed 
what would happen. Then a significant in- 
cident occurred. On a summer's day the three 
girls on their ponies were accompanying their 
mother and a friend of hers for a day’s outing. 
They had come to a steep mountain de- 
clivity where it was necessary for the Duchess 
and Lady Ellen to leave their carriage and 
everybody was to proceed on foot. 

“But,” said the Duchess, “Lady Ellen is 
delicate, and I want her to have one of your 
ponies.” 

Now there was instant, mutinous rebellion. 
For Lady Ellen the children held in especial 
dislike which had been carefully fostered by 
a governess who held a grudge against her. 
Simultaneously Missy and Ducky and Sandra 
shook their heads 

“She’s too big,” declared Missy. 
break a pony’s legs.”’ 

Well, of course, the Duchess silenced such 
outrageous frankness. The Lady Ellen got a 
pony, Missy’s beloved Ruby. But the children 
got their revenge. It was Ducky who thought 
it up. On the return trip the Duchess and her 
friend had resumed their carriage, and the 
children were again on their ponies. Suddenly, 
at a signal from Ducky, all three galloped 
furiously past the carriage, each with her 
tongue stuck out mockingly at Lady Ellen! 

Mortification and misery, of course, over- 
whelmed their horrified mother. “Bad, un- 
christian spirits,’ she told them they were when 
they had reached home. They'd have to ask 
God to forgive them. For no one else could. 

They were sent to bed without supper and 
sentenced to stay in the schoolroom for a week. 
Meantime their horses must stand in the stable. 
Ah, that was terrible. For by that token all 
their midshipmen friends would learn of their 
disgrace. They were suffering through the 
second day of their trouble when Cousin 
George arrived. He came straight to the 
schoolroom. 

“What’s it all about?” he wanted to know 

And Missy flung herself in his arms to sob 
out the whole story. Perhaps the young man 
held her longer than was quite necessary tor 
consolation. He kissed her and dried her tears 
with his handkerchief. He laughed and said it 
was all a mistake, and there was no wickedness 
at all about what they had done. Which was 
a great relief to all three, to hear they were not 
so bad they’d have some day to be barred from 
heaven. Afterward Ducky drew a lovely 
picture of the three with their tongues sticking 
out as they rode past the lady in the carriage. 

Now the whole incident of the kiss might per- 
haps have been casual. But it wasn’t some- 
thing finished. It was something only begun. 
Both George and Missy now found themselves 
looking at each other with a strange, new shy- 
ness. Missy didn’t care so much any more to 
play Follow the Leader. 


“She'd 


















The next thing that happened, Missy was 
fourteen. There was going to be a family cele- 
bration for which Cousin George was coming. 
And she was dressed for the occasion. She was 
still a flat little girl with golden hair hanging 
down her back. But she had on a white dress 
with a bustle, which in those days of the eight- 
jes was quite like a young lady. And about her 
throat was a coral necklace. She was in the 
drawing-room when George came in. It hap- 
pened that no one else was there. 

“T say, Missy,” he exclaimed, “my word, but 
you are pretty!’ And suddenly he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

This time there was no mistaking. There 
was nothing cousinly in it at all. This way 
Missy had never been kissed before. Her blue 
eves in their divine astonishment opened in a 
new wide wonder. There were more kisses to 
follow. For it was first love that had occurred 
for both boy and girl. And soon their elders 
began to notice it. 

Now, of course, in those days of their youth, 
no one so much as supposed that George of 
England would ever be able to offer Missy a 
crown. It was only later, by the accident of 
the death of his elder brother, that the present 
King of England came to his throne. But 
when he was a naval lieutenant and Missy 
wore a bustle, he was merely the Duke of York 
and only a younger son. And matters of place 
like that must be carefully reckoned with in 
royal love affairs. Even so, Queen Victoria 
was rather pleased than otherwise. Missy’s 
father would have approved. But Missy’s 
mother declared the match impossible and pro- 
ceeded to make it so. Right away George 
found himself no longer invited so often for 
week-ends at the San Antonio palace. 

Marie Alexandrovna herself, you see, had 
married a second son. A haughty Russian 
Grand Duchess, the daughter of an Emperor, 
she arrived in England to find that she must 
give precedence at court to others, even to her 
husband's sisters. Her most beautiful daughter, 
she determined, should not repeat that experi- 
ence. For Missy she had high ambitions. 
And to their fulfilment approaching events 
now contributed. 

Missy was nearly fifteen when the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s command in Malta came to an 
end. He had inherited the title and estate 
of his uncle, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. So it was decided that at Coburg 
in Germany the family should now take up 
their residence. In April, when Malta was 
loveliest, the time for departure came. And 
George, too, would be leaving now for England. 
In the garden at San Antonio he and Missy said 
good-by, in the garden heavy with the scent 
of flowers so fairy sweet that neither will ever 
find such fragrance again. The blue heaven 
in Missy’s eyes was divine indeed that night. 


The Move to Germany 

_The Admiral and his family sailed away in 
his flagship, the Minotaur. The flags waved. 
The guns saluted. The band played “God 
save the Queen.”’ And Missy and Ducky and 
Sandra wept unrestrainedly. Their mother 
said they bawled. They did not want tg go to 
Germany. Nor did they like it any better after 
they arrived there. They were all put into 
heavy German linen underwear instead of 
their customary finest batiste. There was a 
green dress with a yellow check that Missy had 
to wear for a year. And now all the girls were 
getting that training in housewifery which in 
Germany may no more than French or music 
be omitted from the educational curriculum of 
even a royal princess. In a specially arranged 
little outdoor pavilion all summer there were 
cooking lessons. Missy and Ducky and 
Sandra themselves prepared all the vegetables: 
even they dug their own potatoes, and that 
they considered real fun. 

But now they hurried her growing up. Missy 
Was a wild little girl who didn’t want to be a 
ady too soon. Her dresses had to be length- 
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ened in spite of her protests. She and Ducky 
were confirmed at the Lutheran church in 
Coburg. There were Russian and German 
princes now who began coming this way to 
visit. Missy rather liked the handsome ones. 
But the Duchess easily nipped their intentions. 

Even a seemingly quite eligible Russian 
Grand Duke George, who came with a re- 
quest for Missy’s hand in marriage, the 
Duchess turned away. And she quietly con- 
fiscated the gifts he afterward sent in pressing 
his suit. All this Missy herself did not hear of 
until later years. But the courts of Europe 
were buzzing with the rumor. George, the 
Duke of York, in England heard it with alarm. 
[ll of typhoid and unable to write himself, 
he induced his sister to take the letter at his 
dictation: Missy, Missy, what could it mean? 
he asked. He was hearing of another George 
who was playing about at Coburg. And he 
couldn’t bear it. Wasn't it all understood? He 
had supposed that Missy belonged to him and 
that some day, of course, they would be married. 

Well, the Duchess saw the letter. It was 
under maternal pressure that Missy wrote 
her reply: in a grown-up way she pointed out 
that there had been nothing definite in their 
arrangements. They were just cousins, after 
all. -And that was all they ever could be. 

It was some time after this letter that the 
crystal Christmas present came. And then 
first love was finally swept aside by the rush 
of events arranged by a determined, match- 
making mother. But it has never been for- 
gotten. The Kingof England on his throne looks 
across a continent today and remembers. And 
the Queen of Rumania turns her magical crystal 
in her white hand and smiles reminiscently. 


News From Rumania 

One of the most fundamental precepts of the 
courts of Europe is that it is wisest to marry off 
princesses young. Otherwise they may de- 
velop ideas of their own, and it may not be 
done at all. The Duchess, of course, was look- 
ing around. And in that she was ably assisted 
by an intimate friend of hers who spent much 
time at Coburg, the Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, sister of the Emperor of Germany. 
Charlotte liked travel. She went about much 
among the courts of Europe. And she rather 
prided herself, as the saying went, on always 
“having a king or so in her pocket.”” It was 
from one of these journeys that Charlotte re- 
turned with news of importance for her friend, 
the Duchess. There was, she announced, 
a perfectly good throne waiting down in 
Rumania, and an heir apparent in search of a 
wife. A princess well connected with leading 
royal houses was what was wanted. 

Down there in Rumania, too, a first love- 
affair had just been successfully smudged out. 
Ferdinand, the Crown Prince, had been even 
publicly engaged to a lady-in-waiting. But 
there was intervention on the part of Emperor 
William of Germany. A royal decree by King 
Carol had at last forbidden the marriage as not 
royal enough for a Hohenzollern, or for the 
new dynasty which they had set up in this 
southern land. Ferdinand of Rumania must 
make an alliance more in keeping with his 
kingly prospects. Down there they were now 
busily engaged in tabulating all the princesses 
of Europe. Soon the royal heir, as Charlotte 
announced, would be sent north with his list 
in hand to look them over. 

This was valuable information on which the 
Duchess did not fail to act. Missy and Ducky 
with her were called from the schoolroom. 
There would be no wiiting for any formal 
coming-out. Preparations were made for their 
immediate presentation at the German court. 
Missy was not yet out of her fifteenth year, 
and Ducky was fourteen, when they were taken 
on a visit to Wilhelmshohe to be presented to 
Kaiser William and his wife. Young as they 
were, they attended all the state dinners. A 
year later there was another trip. They were 
going first to Munich, the Duchess announced. 
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Summer Nights at Home— 


When the days are longer and the nights 
warm— serve White Rock Water, the 
drink that makes the comforts of home 
even more comfortable. 

Cooling as the first Autumn breeze 
Refreshing as a morning dip in the sea. 
Sparkling, bubbling, effervescent—truly 
the summer drink of excellence. 

For White Rock at its best—chill the 
bottle on ice on its side. 
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And it was in Munich, and seemingly quite by 
accident so far as Missy knew, that they met 
the young Rumanian Crown Prince Ferdinand, 

The Prince carried in his vest pocket that 


| list of eligible young ladies carefully compiled 


by King Carol and the Rumanian court. 
Among the names there was one specially 
starred. It was that of Marie, the Princess of 
Edinburgh. On arrival in Germany, the young 
man had conferred also with his supreme rela- 


| tive, the Kaiser, who had enthusiastically en- 


dorsed the same selection. In America we 
have a saying, “She’s a peach of a girl.”’ Simi- 


larly and yet a little differently, they say it 
| beyond the Rhine. “She's the top of the 


basket,” unequivocally affirmed the Kaiser. 
For that might not a young man forget even 
the forbidden fruit of first love they had taken 
from him in his native land? 

At any rate, the Prince on his own account, 


at his first glimpse of the fair little northern 
princess, was not slow to discover her charm. 


Her surpassing loveliness left no chance at all 
for any other candidate for his heart and his 
title. No need to look farther. This blue- 
eyed golden girl would be the Queen he wanted. 
Could he get her? For the shy, boyish Prince 
courtship seemed a difficult undertaking to con- 
template. But in reality he had no cause for 
anxiety. Everybody was going to help. 
Missy’s destiny was already as clearly defined 
as if it had been completed. 

Then came the evening on which Ferdinand 
was presented by the Duchess to her young 
daughter. He brought a bouquet of roses. 
And the two young people all the evening sat 
apart by themselves in the hotel bay window. 
There was little conversation. They mostly 


| looked at the moon, with occasional surrep- 


titious glances at each other. 

Next the Duchess and her daughter went 
again to visit the Kaiser at the New Palace in 
Potsdam. A little later it happened that the 


| young Rumanian Prince came, too. Her 


mother took occasion often to speak to Missy 
about his prospects in life. He was ten vears 
older than she. Some day he would be a king. 
And that meant, of course, a throne for the 
fortunate girl who should get him for a hus- 
band. The entire German court, too, seemed to 
talk of nothing else but the eligibility of this 
young man who, every one now knew, had been 


| sent to make a marriage survey. Even Missy 


at last could not miss the meaning of what 
everybody was saying. Oh, diplomats, cour- 
tiers, and kings were pressing the young man’s 
suit for him. 


Ferdinand Proposed 


One afternoon the young people found them- 


| selves left alone together in a great drawing- 


room of the New Palace. It was Ferdinand’s 
hour by careful arrangement, as he knew. And 
that made him perhaps even more shy than 
usual. But at length he managed the pro- 
posal. He lived, he said, in a far country. 
It was lonely for him down there. And he 
wanted a wife. Would the Princess marry him? 
He moved nearer and put his arm about her. 

So she was being offered, you see, a crown. 
In that was glamour enough for any girl at 
sixteen. Altogether flattered and pleased, it 
was not strange that the emotion which pos- 
sessed the girl passed well enough for love. 50 
she said, “Yes.”’ Then a little later the drawing- 
room door softly, slowly moved, and_ the 
Duchess, her hand on the knob, looked in! 

“Everything is all right,” announced the 
relieved young suitor. 

Like that, at Potsdam, May 22, 182, she 
was engaged. At a great state dinner one 
night on the Island of Peacocks in one of the 
Potsdam lakes, the Kaiser himself announced 
the betrothal. 

Well, and so they married her. First, there 
was in June a visit to Schloss Sigmaringen, the 
ancient citadel on the Danube in Swabia in the 
highlands of Germany, which was the cradle 
of the Hohenzollern family and still the head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic branch Here 






















Missy was presented to Ferdinand’s father, 
Prince Leopold, a charming middle-aged 
gentleman with a beard; and to his mother, a 
tall lady dressed in brown silk, the Princess 
Antoinette, who had been an Infanta of Portu- 
gal. There came also to look her over, of 
course, King Carol of Rumania, Leopold’s 
brother, the uncle who had made Ferdinand 
his heir. He was a bluff but amiable and 
hearty man, who wore very thick clothes and 
thick-soled boots. The gentlemen of his suite 
who accompanied him had all the grace of the 
Latin race, with the gift of paying pretty 
compliments to pretty girls. The King had 
brought for his future daughter-in-law a 
splendid Rumanian embroidered costume, 
which he asked her to wear. Later it was to 
contribute not a little to making her the real 
Queen of Rumania that she has become. 
“Then, at Sigmaringen, there were long talks 
between the Duchess of Edinburgh and King 
Carol, at which were settled all the arrange- 
ments for the marriage. The Duke, who would 
have preferred the English marriage with 
George, his nephew, was not present. At last 
everything was settled satisfactorily, and the 
Duchess was enchanted. 

Afterward King Carol and Ferdinand made a 
journey north to pay their respects at the Eng- 
lish court. Missy herself, leading Ferdinand 
by the hand, presented her bridegroom to 
Grandmamma, the Queen. Victoria, in her 
bunchy, black silk gown, smiled encouragingly 
on him and gave him her fat little hand to kiss. 
It was a little hard for Missy when they had to 
meet Cousin George. Her white lids drooped 
over the eyes that in the garden of San Antonio 
had shone in such divine blue radiance. 


And So They Were Married 

The marriage Queen Victoria wished to have 
take place at Windsor or at St. George’s in 
London. Then she herself would have given 
her granddaughter away. But that might not 
be. Because Ferdinand was a Roman Catholic. 
It occurred January 10, 1893, at Sigmaringen. 

It was a splendid occasion for which guests 

assembled from all over Europe: royal high- 
nesses, princes and princesses, ambassadors 
and generals and excellencies, dukes and arch- 
dukes and grand dukes, and all the highest con- 
nections from every royal house. The Queen 
of Rumania, Carmen Sylva, was ill at her an- 
cestral home at Neuwied. She sent a telegram 
of beautiful wishes for the happiness of the 
bride and groom, expressing her deep regret 
that she was not able to take part in the family 
festival. For foreign sovereigns it was not cus- 
tomary to leave their thrones. Queen Victoria 
was specially represented by the Duke of Con- 
naught, and the Czar of Russia by the Grand 
Duke Alexis. All the Hohenzollerns were 
there, those of the Roman Catholic branch and 
those of the Protestant branch with Kaiser 
Wilhelm the latter’s most distinguished repre- 
sentative and the supreme head for the entire 
family. There were large delegations from the 
Hohenzollern principalities and from Rumania. 
Altogether the ceremony was witnessed by no 
less than 2000 people. ~ ; 
__ The gifts were numerous and magnificent. 
The bride herself was dowered from Russia’s 
rich treasury. When Marie Alexandrovna mar- 
ried, a whole ship had been required to carry 
to England her linen alone; from this great 
store her daughter was now outfitted. Also 
there was handed down the priceless wed- 
ding veil already worn by many a grand 
duchess. ; : , 

They dressed Missy in her wedding clothes 
Her gown was of hea y white silk embroidered 
with pearls. About her white throat they 
hung the costliest necklace of pearls. Her 
flowing veil was fastened with a richly jeweled 
diadem. Last they added orange blossoms for 
her adorning. 

The union of two great houses was an- 
hounced by the booming of guns. Then the 
bells began to ring. They wedded her by ring 
and book and seal of state. There were words 
enough by chaplain and priest. Three times 
they wedded her. First, occurred the civil 
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with Cabot's Quilt. Harold Doty, Architect, Portland, Oregon 


Colors as Rich as Dyes—More Lasting than Paints 
This is the wonderful result, never before accomplished, of the new Colloidal Com- 
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peaaene ee Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 

By this colloidal process permanent pigments are made infinitely finer than the finest 
ground colors; so fine that they penetrate into the wood and color it as a dye colors 
cloth—with richness and depth that makes the shingles look as if they grew that color. 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White: The original brilliant white stain. As durable as paint. } 
Cabot’s Double-White: Whiter than lead paint, and two coats cover equal to three. | 
Cabot’s Double Colors: Pure colors of great richness and durabil'ty. 
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And So They Married Her 


ceremony performed with the legal require- 
ments of the registry office. An hour later, jp 
the historic court chapel of all the Hohengol. 
lerns, she knelt beside Ferdinand on an em. 
broidered, red velvet cushion before a gleaming 
altar, and the Roman Catholic church pp. 
nounced her a wife. Next, the long wedding 
procession wound its slow, majestic way to the 
great Hall of the Ancestors, where had been 
set for the occasion candles and embroideries 
and all the proper accoutrements for English 
marriage. There the Established Church of 
England said over her all the formulas custom 
required. The ceremony was performed by 
Mr. Lloyd, naval chaplain from the Duke's 
flag ship, who had been selected by Queen 
Victoria for this purpose. The Duke of 
Edinburgh gave his daughter away. 

It was finished. She was now no more Marie, 
Princess of Edinburgh, of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Now she was Marie, Crown Princess 
of Rumania. And she had said Yes, she tells 
me today, as lightly as when one consents to 
a long drive. 

The festivities at Sigmaringen continued for 
more than a week. They closed with a great 
ball for which Ferdinand and his Princess re- 
turned. Then there was a brief visit to Coburg 
to say farewell to her family. King Carol had 
sent his royal private train for the journey of 
the bridal party. Lady Augusta Monson, for 
years her mother’s lady-in-waiting, accom- 
panied the little bride. It was by the arrange- 
ment of Queen Victoria, who delegated her to 
bring back a complete report about how the 
child was settled in her new surroundings. 
There was a stop in Vienna, where they were 
entertained at the Austrian court by the 
Emperor Franz Joseph. 


Rumania Greets Its Queen 

Then the journey was resumed. Budapest 
was reached. The plains of Hungary were 
traversed. Bucharest was now drawing near. 
Missy’s maid dressed her in a dull green velvet 
gown embroidered in gold. She wore a velvet 
coat of changing rose and gold and violet color 
trimmed and lined with superb’ white fox fur; 
and on her head a small toque in gold tissue 
ornamented with emeralds and rubies. When 
the locomotive, all draped in Rumanian and 
English national colors, pulled into the Gare 
du Nord at Bucharest, the entire nation was 
discovered to be making a festival of this 
memorable day. The bridal party were re- 
ceived by throngs of cheering people. Prince 
Ferdinand himself, in military uniform, gave 
his hand to his Princess to alight from the 
train. And she fairly tumbled out to fall into 
the arms of “Uncle.” King Carol gave her a 
hearty kiss and folded her to his heart, charmed 
with the prize he had won for his kingdom. 
Missy lifted her head to look out on the vast 
throngs for which she was the center of interest. 
They were swarthy, dark-eyed, Latin, almost 
oriental. She was tall, fair, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, northern, and young and seventeen. 

A wave of admiration thrilled through the 
crowd. “The top of the basket,” they mur 
mured, too; “The top of the basket.” S 

Then, in a specially constructed pavilion 
hung with crimson velvet and wreathed and 
twined with roses, His Majesty the King pre- 
sented the young couple to the ministers of 
state and to the Rumanian nobility 

Now the cortége started for the Metropole, 
the cathedral on the hill, where their arrival 
would be signalized with a religious ceremony. 
The royal carriage was drawn by six black 
horses. Through one green arch of triumph 
after another the procession passed. All the 
buildings of the city were draped with bunting 
in the Rumanian national colors. The bridge 
across the Dumbavitza was lined with little ir 
trees. A rain of flowers fell constantly from 
the balconies beneath which the carriages 
passed. The sidewalks were packed wit 
people making obeisance, to which the occu 
pants of the royal carriage responded with con- 
tinual bowing and smiling. Evergreen W reaths 
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wound the fluted pillars of the entrance porch 
of the historic cathedral. The Metropolitan 
himself, in splendid, glittering robes, stepped 
forth to receive the royal arrivals. There was a 
church service at which was sung the Te Deum. 
Then Missy stepped up on a high dais 
covered with a Turkish carpet. She stood 
there fair and white like a lily. But she was all 
enfolded in the richly Byzantine eastern color 
that streamed everywhere about her from 
candle-lit, painted ikons and through stained- 
glass windows. She faced the high, gold altar 
screen inset with paintings of the twelve 
apostles and the Holy Family. From all the 
walls and the high, domed ceiling looked down 
upon her the golden-haloed saints. Here, 
with the apostles and the Holy Family and all 
the saints looking down as a cloud of witnesses, 
Marie, Crown Princess of Rumania, kissed 
the wondrously wrought silver cross the Metro- 
politan held before her—and took up her 
marriage that would lead to a throne. 
The wedding party left the cathedral ac- 





claimed by great throngs of people shouting | 
. . - . ” oo | 
“Traiasca, long life!” They entered the palace | 


between two rows of little girls holding high 
branches of flowers. That night the whole city 
was brilliantly illuminated in their honor. 
Followed two weeks of festivities, luncheons, 
dinners, dancing, balls, receptions, a gala 
performance at the opera house. Everywhere 
the beauty and grace and charm of the new 
Crown Princess was the universal theme. And 
her lovely pictured face was being sold all over 
Bucharest. 

While behind the palace walls a homesick 
little girl, who had become Rumania’s national 
possession, turned often for consolation to a 
casket of foolish little things she had brought 
from her own northland. It held a blue bead 
from Venice, a little ivory image of a Buddha 
she had found once on the gravel path when 
she walked with her nursery governess in the 
Green Park, photographs of her home in 
Coburg, photographs of the picnic parties at 
St. Paul’s Bay in Malta, and a twisted braid of 
hair from the tail of her first horse, Ruby. Be- 
sides, there was the crystal clock “from George 
to darling Missy,’’ for when her heart ached 
most. Now, that casket of foolish little things 
the Queen of Rumania has kept until this day. 
And as I have told you, she has only to look in 
the crystal, and there fall from her shoulders 


all the cares of a kingdom and all the years of | 


her royalty. 
(To be continued) 


Taking to the Poles the 
Products of the Sun 
(Continued from page 89) 


citrus family. Practically all the grapefruit in 
this country is grown in Florida, while all the 
home-grown lemons come from California, and 
the orange crop is about equally divided be- 
tween California and Florida. 

The early settlers in Florida found oranges 
growing wild, but we do not know who brought 
them, nor whether they came from China, 
where we find writings about citrus fruit as 
early as 1178, or with the Spaniards via the 
West Indies, where we know they existed be- 
fore 1600. Certainly the padres brought them 
to California about 1769, as they did figs, 








tapes, and olives, and the gardens of the | 


twenty-one missions, planted to all these fruits, 
were a source of supply to the people who 
quickly established the trees in court yards and 
even in orchards of several hundred trees. 
About 1870 the two famous California navel 
orange trees imported by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington were sent to 


Mrs. Eliza Tibbets at Riverside. From these | 


oa has grown the great winter industry 
in California. But decay of the fruit in transit 


threatened destruction to the groves. Losses | 


of a million dollars annually discouraged the 

growers. F 

D But a persistent appeal to the United States 
partment of Agriculture to make an investi- 


Aumost invisible, yet you 
know it is there—if the 
glass is a No-nik. For all 
No-nik Safedge glasses and 
tumblers are made with 
this tiny rim, which in 
effect is like the rolled hem 
on the beautiful hand-made 
garments you get from 
France. It provides an ex- 
quisite finish, and strength- 
ens the edge tenfold. 

This is a patented No- 
nik feature. You find it on 
no other glassware. And it 
is the reason for No-nik’'s 
amazing resistance to chip- 
ping and nicking. 
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against bumps and knocks. 


These No-nik features re- 
duce your glassware break- 
age more than 50 per cent 
and in reducing breakage, 
they cut your glassware 
expense. But don’t think 
because No-nik Safedge 
glassware is so durable 
that it is thick and heavy. 
It is thin—and beautiful. 
It comes in many styles— 
handsome stemware for 
formal service, or inex- 
pensive tumblers for every- 
day use. ; 

Sold in convenient car- 
tons. Look for the blue 
and yellow box. If your 
dealer does not carry No- 
nik Safedge glassware, write 
us for the name 
of one who does. 
The Libbey 
Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Cook Your Food The Health Way 


Wonderful—treally sensational in results—every home should have 
one of these automatic electric cookers. Cook your vegetables, stews, 
boiled dinners, etc., the Campbell Health Way and save time, trouble, 
money and—Health. 

Scientists and dietitians tell us to eat more vegetables and fruits. 
They contain the vitamines and mineral salts necessary to perfect 
health. But these foods must be cooked properly. Boiling them the 
old-fashioned way robs them of their mineral salts. Some of them are 
absorbed by the water and you throw them down the drain. 
Cook vegetables the waterless way—the Campbell way 
that saves the vital, health-building mineral salts. No 
more soggy, water-soaked food. No more standing over a 
hot stove in summer. Your food cooks automatically 
after the proper temperature is reached, the current 
automatically shuts off and the food cooks on the fireless 
cooker principle of retained heat. The heat-insulated con- 
struction of the cooker makes possible the economical use 
of current, so that cost of operation is surprisingly moderate. 

Send for Special Offer 
My NEW LOW PRICE Will Amaze You 

No dealers. I sell direct from Factory, Cash or EASY PAY- 
MENTS. Big illustrated catalog and HEALTH BOOK eent 
free upon request. No obligation—just send name and ad- 
dress. Write TODAY. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1001 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 
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Taking to the Poles the 


Products of the Sun 


gation to fix the cause of the decay resulted jn 
the sending in 1904 of a few young pomologists 
who finally established the fact that these 
enormous losses were due to blue mold fungus 
which entered the orange through mechanical 
injuries in the skin. Then came a war to ex- 
terminate carelessness; to cut the stems of the 
oranges at picking time without cutting the 
skin; to prevent the sharp stems from picking 
the fruit; not to let the fruit touch the earth; 
not to drop it, nor handle it roughly, lest it 
bruised or scratched. That success has 
crowned these efforts every fruit stand proves. 

We are not apt to think of cherries being sent 
all the way across the continent, but over one 
thousand cars are headed east from California, 
Washington, and Oregon each year. The even 
ly placed top layer of the boxes by the way, is 
the bottom layer as the box is packed. There 
each cherry is carefully stood upon its shining 
red head; after that they are filled in fairly 
smoothly. 

Plums, too, and prunes journey far and wide, 
packed in small boxes, the finer fruits each 
wrapped in a piece of tissue-paper to prevent 


to the skin. To prevent mechanical 


injury and to keep the fruit cold—without these 
essentials all the efforts of the orchardist are 
unavailing. 

That the full benefits of refrigeration may be 
obtained, many of the growers have built pre- 
cooling plants, where, in large, insulated rooms, 
temperatures of 30° to 35° F. are frequently 
maintained that orchard heat may be removed 
within twenty-four hours after picking. Then 
the packages are quickly stowed in a pre- 
cooled refrigerator car, which will be kept iced 
until the market is reached. 

It is the necessity for this quick removal of 
orchard or field heat which has done much to 
bring the refrigerator car to its present high 
standard of efficiency. For this problem, too, 
science has lent her aid. Few are the railways 
over which there have not been ‘experimental 
shipments” of perishables picked, packed and 
loaded in some fashion requiring study; or in 
cars of varying construction that the best type 
may be proved and adhered to. As a result of 
such cooperative effort on the part of shippers, 
railways, and government investigators the 
essentials of construction of a refrigerator cat 
have been standardized. At the market, un 
less the fruit goes immediately into consump- 
tion, it is put into great, chilled rooms in cold 
storage warehouses—and let us hope that the 
housewife, not to break this continent-wide 
chain of refrigerated links, puts it into a well- 
cooled refrigerator as soon as she receives it. 

As I write, I hear, not far distant, a switch 
engine chugging. I know that it is handling 
‘cuts’”’ of cars of meat, dressed poultry, eggs, 
butter, fruits and vegetables, that they may 
be classified to go down to the team tracks and 
city freight yards tomorrow morning. All 
night, each night, will the switch engine chug, 
that to the dwellers in this favored land of this 
favored age may come true the prophecy ol 


‘o bring to the poles the products of the sun 
. . . . ” 
And knit the unsocial climates into one. 


Colonial Cupboards 


(Continued from page 50) 


left with paneled doors. The double « upboard 
in the center above is suited to a les formal 
room, or one with a lower ceiling. ‘There 1s 4 
definite type and scale suitable for each room, 
and in building one today, we have only to 


one of the delightful old ones in the 


houses built by our Colonial ancestors. And 
when you have them built, then comes the 
pleasing task of displaying in them the beautiful 
pewter or silver or glass that has been handed 
down to you from some great grandmother 
you may be fortunate enough to have inher 
real luster or Staffordshire. 
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Good Housekeeping’s 
Studio 


(Continued from page 57 


light. The chaise longue in the corner by the | 
window balances the bed on the other side of | 
the room and has good lisht either by day or | 
by night. The small table with one drawer can | 
well serve as a desk in a guest room, for it need | 
not be the storage place that one’s personal 
desk usually becomes. The hanging book- 
shelf is decorative in itself, and on it may be 
placed a variety of books with widely varying 
appeal—to suit different moods and different 
guests. 

Ecru voile makes excellent glass curtains 
for it is not thick enough to shut out light or 
view and yet diffuses the light and by its color 
adds a pleasant warm glow to the room. The 
quaintly designed curtain material is patterned 
after the famous old toile de Jouys, and the 
simple plaited and picoted edging adds to the 
decorative quality. The valances are box- 
plaited and finished with the same ere 

On the chest of drawers are two tall glass 
candlestick lamps shaded with dainty chiffon 
shades. By day they are cream, but when 
lighted a delicate rose—a most becoming light. 
The shade on the bedside lamp is of the same 
tones of chiffon, though quite different in shape 
and more decorative with its bow of shaded 
blue ribbon. The lamp itself is a copy of an 
old Colonial brass candlestick. The side wall 
brackets are Colonial in design and finished in 
the same dull old brass. The little shields re- 
flect the exact tone of the wall and therefore 
are not spotty against such a plain surface. 
The small porcelain lamp with daintily deco- 
rated shade lights the desk and chaise longue 
as well. 

The intimate details of a room give its real 
character. In a guest-room these details are 
less a reflection of the tastes of the person 
living in the room, but they do create a charm- 
ing background for each person. The fragile 
Venetian glass vases are faintly pink, and al- 
most opalescent when filled with water. On the 
desk is a bright rose porcelain lamp, and the 
portfolio with rose blotters inside and gray- 
blue ribbons outside is most inviting. The 
pillows are feminine and dainty, the scalloped- 
edged one being made of a beautiful changeable 
rose taffeta. 





The Bathroom 

It is a far cry from the dead-white bathrooms 
of twenty years ago to this gay and colorful 
bathroom which is part of our guest-room 
suite. The color is the first thing that appeals 
to the visitor-—gay morning-glory paper on 
the walls and ceiling, with many tones of rose, 

mauve, and soft green. The woodwork and 
tiling are not the peach pink of the bedroom, 
but a pale pinky mauve, one of the colors 
found in the morning glories. Then, so it 
might not be pale or insipid, the shower cur- 
tain and window curtains are clear, bright rose. 
The hooked rug has all colors, and the little 
quilted chair is the same rose as the curtains. 

It is now quite as practical to put wall- 
paper in the bathroom as paint, for this paper 
is covered with glue-size and waterproof 
varnish, which makes it impervious to steam 
and water. As tiling is quite expensive, and 
as we wanted a colorful wall, we used a metal 
tiling, which is painted as easily as wood, and 
is very durable and practical. 

In one corner is the linen closet, always a 
thoughtful addition to any room or group of 
Tooms. The shower curtain and window 
Curtains are rubberized silk, or rubber with 
a silk finish, and may be procured in many 
colors, : y 

A comfortable chair is a pleasant addition 
to the bathroom—this little Normandy peasant 
chair with quilted cushions and tiny ruffles is 
quite in keeping with the rest of the room. 
The accessories carry out the color scheme— 
the bottles on the shelf with pale mauve bands, 
and the towels with borders of rose or lavender. j 
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said Charles, the 
genial head waiter 
whose thought- 
fulness had 
done so much 
to make New 
York’s newest 
grillasuccess 
from the start. 
“T brought it with me from Philadel- 
phia, where I worked before. Now it is 
a great favorite, particularly after the 
theatre, when so many dislike to take 
the drinks that make them sleepless.” 

You crave a new summertime treat! 
Here it is—a drink that is different 
and delightful—to serve at mealtime 
or any time you need refreshment. 


= y is my discovery,” 






You can have it ready in a jiffy! No 
tedious process of brewing or boiling, 
and cooling. The drink is nearly cold 
when it is made. Only a little ice or 
ice cream is necessary to bring the 
frost out on the glasses. 

And the refreshment from Iced 
Postum is rea/—not the false reaction 
that comes from an artificial stimulant. 
Youcandrinkall the Iced Postum 


ficial stimulant in it. Prepared in the 
usual way, with water, it is a whole- 
some drink as you could want—and 
combined with milk, it is a wonderful 
body builder. Children, too, will gain 
from the milk-drink a wealth of growth- 
promoting nourishment. 


ServeIced Postum at dinnertonight, 
and listen tothe family’s praise of your 
discovery! You'll find Instant Postum 
at your grocer’s. 

If you would prefer to try this new 
summertime drink at our expense, 
accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator. 
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“IT want you to make a thirty-day test of 
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and hot. 
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Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling ; 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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white ring has a red lip. The Presto Mark 
is your guarantee of quality. Presto rings 
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successful canning. And no matter how 
tightly a cap may be stuck—it always comes 
off easily. A pull on the large Presto lip 
stretches the ring—lets the air in—and 
breaks the tightest seal. Approved for all 
home canning—Presto Rings are ideal for 
either bail or screw capped jars. 


3 dozen for 30 cents 
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| before his lens with those 
| horse blood his wife has got ready. 
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A Scientific Diana 


(Continued from page 


Holding monkeys is a fairly strong intro- 
duction for any one—let alone a tennis-playing 


| young wife—to the rigors and discomforts of 


real microbe hunting. But presently she was 
at a game that made holding 


the length of their vicious writhing 


And he 


31) 


i bodies, 
are trypanosomes!” cried Bruce, 
called to his wife to come and see, 


”? 


“They 





She was in for a 
grim game. In the spring of 
1894 she went, still the one 
assistant of David Bruce, to a 
crude hut on the high hill of 
Ubombo in Zululand in East- 
ern Africa. It was too hot 
for any white man or woman 
to work there. But here they 
set up a primitive laboratory 
—we who are accustomed now 
to magnificent Rockefeller In- 
stitutes would swear that noth- 
ing could be discovered in 


noon tea. 








The hunt was up. The heat forgotten, 
Through the blood of a hundred 
cows and dogs and horses Bruce 
and his comrade searched, 
squinted through their lens 


at endless thin films of blood til] 
their eyes felt like four burning 
coals. 

Always, in the blood of 


every 
sick animal, those wriggling 
trypanosomes. Not one to be 
found in the blood of any 


healthy creature .. . 
They had —_ the mi- 
crobe of the terrible Nagana. 
There was no part of their 
complicated, careful searching 








such a hole. But David Bruce that Mrs. Bruce did not learn— 
and his lady were happy. and what better teacher could 
They had a microscope, a she have had than that sharp- 
few healthy dogs and some eyed, intent husband at whose 
sick ones, several well-fed horses elbow she was the day long? 
and a few pitiful ones that the She became a dozen diffe rent 
one-hundred-percent-fatal  dis- sorts of detective. She be- 
ease, Nagana, had reduced to Trypanosomes, mag- came expert at spotting tse-tse 
the appearance of clothes- nified 1000 times flies, the pretty gold and brown 
racks. Then they had a more rascals of the mimosa thicket 
or less ramshackle hut with that flew at you with the speed 


a roof to keep the sun from withering them 
up completely. What more could one ask? 
And they had the toughest of tasks: to tind 
cause and trace the comings and goings 
of the fell pestilence, Nagana. So they 
were happy 

Day after day Bruce and his wife rode down 
from the high hill, where it was perfectly 


| healthy for horses and cattle, into the pretty, 
| olive-green thickets of mimosa—where it was 


shade and abso 
Why did 
their death down there? 
But after a few such jour- 
their eyes grew 
rheumy, and their ribs sticking out made their 
bodies look like washboards. In the stable 
near their not too magnificent workshop you 
can see Bruce and his lady. The man shaves 
the ear of a sick horse, nicks that ear with 
a thin, sharp knife. His wife dodges nimbly 
beast is not sick to kick. She 
touches off on to a thin plate of glass the drop 

blood that wells up out of the little cut— 

Then to the microscope. Bruce sits down 
thin films of sick 
He sweats. 
He smears his lens and rusts his microscope 
with sweat. He grumbles more or less plain 
and vivid words. So it went through hot weeks 
of finding nothing—but he kept on looking. 
| They both kept on looking. For Mrs. Bruce 
was incessantly busy, soaking and wiping and 
rubbing glass slides and cover-glasses to make 
them the necessary spotless, shining clean they 
She cooked 
savory soups for culture medium in which to 
grow their hoped-for microbe of Nagana, per 
chance they should find that villain. She 
took her turn at that eye-burning job at the 
microscope when Bruce's tired eyes made him 
see things double and triple. She brewed pails 


one hundred and six in the 
lutely deadly for any beast to go. 
the creatures catch 
They had no idea. 


too 


| of hot coffee to make the shivery dying days of 


Nagana sick cows 
gay! She 


little easier. That lady 
was gave the experimental horse 
outlandish nicknames that made her grim and 
discouraged mate laugh a littlhe—even when he 
was tired. 

Then one day David Bruce spied a thin, 
creature cavorting among the red 
blood corpuscles in the blood of a sick horse. 
Through his lens he saw one, then another, 
pretty soon dozens of them. No naked eye 
had ever seen them, could ever see them. 
Their front ends were thin, running out into a 
long, pointed whip. Their rears were blunt, 
strange and pretty fin undulated along 


of an airplane and flopped on you with the 
sting of a hatpin traveling at sixty miles an 


hour. She could spot their buzz in all the 
teeming drone of the insect life of the thickets. 
She could spot them yards off among the 


swarms of winged life of the jungle. She 
could tell a tse-tse fly by moonlight. And by 
this expertness she did her part, as you will see, 
in saving a million lives—but that takes me 
ahead of my story— 

It was rough business down in those thorns 


below the Ubombo hill. The tse-tse flopped 
on to the horses. And when they weren't at 
the horses they flopped on to the backs of the 
necks of Bruce and his wife. The horses 
kicked. The black boy servants slapped their 
bare calves. Bruce swore. What his mate 
said is not reported, but as the nasty flies 


landed on the horses, the two searchers pinched 
them gently, put them in little muslin-walled 
Patiently they stuck at it until they had 
hundreds of flies—then they rode back up the 
hill to their laboratory. No horse or other 
creature who stayed on that hill ever sic kened 


cages. 


with Nagana. There were no tse-tse flies up 
there. But now, through the muslin walls of 
their cages, those flies from the thorns were 
made to bite healthy dogs and horses . . . 


Who up and died 
By long, air-tight experiments Bruce proved 


it is the tse-tse fly—and nothing else—that 
sneaks the deadly-finned trypanosome into 
the blood of healthy animals. 

So he began his immortal job of making 
Africa safe for the white man. “Keep the 


tse-tses off your pack animals, and you can 
go safely anywhere in Africa. Kill the tse-tse 
and your horses and cattle will never sicken 
of Nagana,”’ Bruce told the world. 


S BRUCE lay there hoarsely grumbling his 
story, he kept coughing. You could tel 

it hurt him to talk. That bobbed-haired lady 
at the foot of the bed told him he wa talking 
too much, but, alas, she was too proud of him 
and let him go on talking all he wanted to. 
And he did want to. 

“It was not easy work, and it was harder yet 
even to get the chance to work,” said Bruce. 


“We were always having to fight red tape 
until finally I got too str-r-rong for them!” 

It was “them” that Bruce and his wile 
detested much more than the most savage 
microbe. And Lady Bruce broke in vith an 


account of how her man, when still a lieutenant, 
had for some just cause, threatened to knock 
down his colonel. 

















“And he would have!’ she cried. She was 
proud of him 
You might suppose that after ten years of 
such rude work the wife of David Bruce would 
have thought she had done her share and 
stayed in England to rest. Not she. The 
Boer War came. They were locked up in the 
hell of the siege of Ladysmith. Bruce changed 
himself from a bacteriologist into a rough-and- 
tumble surgeon, and his wife nursed smashed- 
up British Tommies while they both were 
happy on horse meat. She hunted with him. 
There was no nasty place she didn’t insist 
on going with him. 


Sleeping Sickness 


By now Bruce was getting “too strong for 
them.” He was becoming famous—but only 
among men of science—as the craftiest of 
fighters of unseen tropic deaths. Heaven 
knows the British Empire just then had need 
of such a microbe hunter, because in Central 
\frica, at the top of the River Nile and along 
the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the strang- 
est of plagues was creeping . The African 
Sleeping Sickness . . . It was slow. In a 
way it was merciful, because it always put you 
to sleep before it finished you off. But it 
always finished you off. It was sure. Out of 
one hundred happy black men who went to 
sleep with it, not one woke up. Whole villages 
fell into that fatal drowse with it, and white 
traders and missionaries and colonial officials 
were not spared. Nobody knew the cause of it. 
No scientist could imagine how that unknown 
cause sneaked from one victim to another. 
Commission after commission of experts had 
failed, and it began to seem as if the whole 
rich heart of Africa was going to be safe for the 
zebras and giraffes and crocodiles— 

Bruce arrived there in 1902. He was now a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He was well armed with 
microscopes and had plenty of money for 
monkeys. There was a young doctor with him 
and an excellent staff-sergeant, named Gib- 
bons, who was a kind of Admirable Crichton. 
He had Mrs. Bruce with him, of course, and 
her name was officially down on the list as 
assistant. But Bruce had had to pay her fare 
all the way from England. You see, the 
\uthorities never considered her seriously, 
and all their lives, on every one of their death 
fighting adventures but one, Bruce paid this 
most valuable assistant’s fare—out of his 
miserable army pay. 

But then these two hunters—this is the 
reason they are poor now in their old age 
never cared about pay. They were hunters 
to the bone. And now, in a little while, David 
Bruce discovered the microbe of the sleeping 
ceath. Just like the cause of the Nagana, it 
Was a trypanosome—the same kind of finned, 
snake-like wriggler. By jabbing a thick needle 
into the spinal columns of fatally drowsy 
darkies Bruce found this new parasite in the 
fluid that bathes the spinal cord. 

But of course Bruce knew that that was only 
a groping first step. How did those subvisible 
wrigglers get from one black man to another 
or from a black man to a white missionary? 
David Bruce was a soldier. ‘‘We must cut the 
line of communication,” he cried. But what 
Was the line of communication? He had no idea. 

Then old memories came back to him. He 
remembered how he and his wife had taken 
the horses down into the sultry thorns below 
Ubombo. He remembered the buzz and the 
stab of the gold-and-brown tse-tse fly 
“Both diseases are caused by trypanosomes 
the Nagana is spread ‘only by tse-tse 

sleeping sickness must go by way 
of tse-tse flies from one m; in to another—” So 
reasoned Bruce 
_But where were the tse-tse flies here in 
Uganda? Nobody ever mentioned them 

“I went to ask missionaries,” said Bruce. 
He leaned forw ard. By his excitement you 
would have thought he was telling some thing 
that happened vesterday. “But they had 
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never heard tell of the tse-tse. There were no 
tse-tses anywhere near Lake Victoria Nyanza.”’ 

Lady Bruce's face lighted. She tried to in 
terrupt— 

“IT asked an expert on insects about tse-tse | 
flies. He told me no—the altitude of Uganda | 
was too high for tse-tse flies,’’ Bruce rumbled 
on, unmindful of his wife. “I even went to | 
intelligent black Ugandese. They told me no, | 
there was a fly called Aivu—but they'd never 
heard of a tse-tse . . .” 

So it looked black for Bruce and Mrs. Bruce. | 
The man pulled at his mustache. He made 
theories. He succeeded in putting monkeys 
to sleep by shooting the spinal fluid of sick 
black men under their hides. He made a 
thousand fine experiments. 

“But I was in a blind alley,”’ said Bruce. 
“How did those microbes get from a sick man 
to a healthy man?” 

He was stuck. It is true that he ran on to the 
strange fact that it was only the huts on the 
banks of the lake, and the rivers under the 
shade of high trees, that were dangerous. 
That was the one place where the poison of 
sleeping sickness hit you—but any native 
darky knew that. Where were the tse-tse 
flies? He might have stayed stuck. 

If it had not been for that most valuable of 
all assistants 

One day, Bruce and his wife were taking a 
walk through the botanical garden at En- 
tebbe on the lake shore. The huge Colonel 
stalked ahead through the aisles between the 
green of tropic plants. Behind him walked 
Mrs. Bruce. She had a fine view of his back— 
and that was all she saw fora moment. Then 
suddenly two nothingnesses on that broad 
back changed into dark brown and gold spots, 
that crawled- 

Suddenly Bruce was brought up by a sharp 
cry from his lady: 

“Why, David—here are two tse-tses 
On your back Ready to bite you 
Wait a moment!” 

And now Bruce was no longer stuck. That 
most valuable assistant pounced on those flies. 
She pinched them, just enough to kill them 
but not to smash them. Eagerly the com- 





rades bent their heads over those insects. It 


was true. They were tse-tses. 


And the Tse-tse Fly Again 


But she was more than a wife to David 
Bruce, more than a comrade, or the mere 
hands of an assistant. She was an extra pair 
of eyes for him—sharper perhaps than his own 
hunter’s eye. And now she had given him the 
last neat block for the solving of his sinister 
puzzle. Buoyed up by her discovery, they 
plunged into their work. Across the shimmer 
ing, hot mirror of the Victoria Nyanza the 
rhythmic backs and arms of black canoe boys 
paddled Bruce and his wife to the shady 
shores gay with flowers reflected by water 
where the patient crocodiles lay like logs just 
slightly living. Sure enough! As they mel 
on to the shore from the canoe, the buzzing, 
strangely subdued symphony of a thousand | 
tse-tses struck their ears. The paddlers | 
squatted in a circle, and as the flies landed on | 
the shiny backs of those boys Bruce and his | 
wife picked them off, delicately, and put them | 
alive into the little, muslin-walled cages. 
Were these flies the real murderers? 

They stuck to their perhaps dangerous work. 
They watched to see, each one of them, that the 
other should not be bitten. They dodged the 
flopping attack of those pretty devils. Now 
and then they were bitten. That was a strange 
picnic those two hunters had on those pleasant 
shores . 

Back to the laboratory. Through the walls 
of the muslin cages the flies made meals off the 
backs of healthy monkeys. Weeks passed 
The monkeys died—of sleeping sickness 
And monkeys kept close by them—but not 
stung by flies—ate and played and stayed 
perfectly healthy and happy There was no 
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| A Scientific Diana 
| doubt now—it was the tse-tse of the lake 
|shore that peddled the deadly trypanosomes 
about. But to a true searcher there is always 
a little doubt. 
Bruce and his wife were never people to 
despise the humble wisdom of black natives 
| They had few prejudices, and they had be 
| come friends of the magnificent, gay-plumed 
prime minister of Uganda—his name was Apolo 
| Kagwa. Now, David Bruce asked of that 
| black dignitary a favor. Apolo called in a Seki 
bobo, gave a few orders, waved his hand. The 
Sekibobo retired with deep bows, and presently 
out along the shores of the lake and the banks 
of the rivers and into the wild interior of all 
Uganda went swift, dark-skinned natives, 
sniffing out and marking down the location of 
every last case of the thousands of cases of the 
sleeping death. Then to Bruce and his lady, 
jin their little laboratory at Entebbe, came 
packages. You can see them sitting there, 
| side by side, through long, torrid days, bent 
| over the job of opening those packages and sort 
| ing out tse-tse flies from other sorts of biting 
| flies that came in those packages. From every 
| corner of Uganda hundreds of thousands of 
| 


| flies poured in on them. It was a grubby job. 
| At night they dreamed of flies But ona 
| huge map they stuck red pins at points where 
| the tse-tses had been found, and black ones in 
| places where the sleeping death was known 
| to be. 

| Always the red and black pins were together. 


A Chief Who Saved His People 
| Now, Apolo Kagwa had politely disbelieved 

Bruce’s notion of the murderousness of the 
tse-tses. So Bruce invited the gorgeous black 
chief to the laboratory to see the map. That 
dignified man looked at the tell-tale red pins 
and the black. 

“You see,’ said Bruce, “where there are 
| tse-tse flies there is the sleeping death. Where 
| there are none, there is no sleeping sickness.” 

Apolo ponde red. 

Then Bruce put on the finishing touch: “It 
is only the shores by clear water that are dan 
gerous. Go down to Crocodile Point, Apolo 
Kagwa, where the tse-tse swarm so. Sit on 
|} that shore with your feet in the water for a 
few minutes. I promise you'll surely be under 
the ground in two years!” 

That was enough for Apolo. “But what is 
| to be done?” he asked. “My people ire 
| dying.” 
| Then Bruce told him. It was hard advice 
| that would cause riot and revolution amo 
}our more civilized but less obedient inhabi 
tants of Chicago or Hoboken. 

“Of course, it shall be done,”’ said Apolo. 

So the Prime Minister set the marvellous 
machinery of his perfect feudal system going. 
He waved his hand. The pompous Sekibobos 
gave their commands. The headmen passed 
them on. And now the pitiful populations 
began to pour out of the lake shore villages 
and the deadly islands of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Inland they went, their mats, their 
gourds, their wooden bowls, their pickaninnies, 
their few poor possessions on their backs. 
Inland they moved, away from those banks 
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where buzzed the tse-tses with their sleep 
producing trypanosomes. 

“Keep your people away from those shores 
for years,’ Bruce told Apolo. ‘‘Keep them 
away until the last sufferer from the sleeping 
death is dead. The dangerous tse-tse flies will 


all have perished then, and your people can 
move back to their banks to fish and trade 
and be happy.” : 

rhere is no doubt that by this Napoleon 
plan David Bruce saved thousands of lives. 
sut—nature laughs at the closest logic and 
has grim surprises in store for the boldest 
searchers. For, while Bruce and his comrade 
were back in England, resting, while he was 
being promoted Colonel and dubbed “St 
David,” people who should have stayed healthy 
began to go to sleep in places where the drowsy 
death had never been. They had to go back. 














They were ready to go back. That most 
valuable assistant had become Lady Bruce 
now, but she was first of all his co-worker. 
She stayed obscure, the better to be proud 
of her man and to work with him. They 
went back to Uganda. 


Once more they set out with fly boys in | 


canoes and patiently caught tse-tse flies, on 
deserted shores where no human being, black 
or white, had been for years. And—how 
was it possible?—the healthy monkeys that 
those flies fed upon came down with sleeping 
sickness. 

“The trypanosomes must live in the blood 


of the wild life along the lake shore!” cried 
David Bruce. 

That man and his wife looked at each 
other: would their battle never end? But to- 


gether they went out to the dangerous Croco- 
dile Point. They caught wild pigs. They 
trapped herons. They bled sacred _ibises. 
They drew blood from plovers and kingfishers 
and cormorants—and even from crocodiles. 
They looked for the wriggling trypanosomes 
in the blood of those birds and beasts. They 
let tse-tse flies bred from eggs in their labora- 
tory bite Bruce himself to prove—what an ex- 
periment!—that tse-tse flies do not hand the 
sleeping sickness microbes down to their 
young ones. They failed, throughout weary 
hot months, to find where in that teeming 
tropic menagerie the microbes might lurk. 
But at last—it is outlandish—they discovered 
that the sleeping sickness germ could cavort 
in the blood of antelope without making those 
beasts sick at all. 

“The shores will have to be cleared of ante- 
lope as well as men,” said Bruce. 

The years have passed. Bruce and his lady 
are too old now for the cold nights and drench- 
ing rains and burning days of that lake on the 
Equator. But the line of communication is 
being broken. The banks are being cleared of 
the buzzing tse-tses, and other hunters are 
searching out and exterminating every possible 
hiding-place of those invisible, deadly snakes. 

Today the sleeping death fades from Uganda. 


The Highest Criticism 
(Continued from page 98) 


noticed that, too; how new, and sweet, and 
fresh it all was. 

“But then, of course, she has no old good 
furniture: she would have to have everything 
new. 

I was a bit dull 

“The furniture in my house,’’—explanations 
made it clear, ‘“—is just what I started house- 
keeping with—and as handsome today as the 
Wat ys «.* . 

Oh, now I had it. Our hostess had not 
started out packed in ‘‘good” furniture; she 
had only recently come into that happy 
eee 

“And did 
another. 

Yes, I had noticed the dear old lady’s ex- 
quisite china, commented on it 
_ “Well, would you believe it, every piece 
is from her son! She hasn't a single piece of 
good china from her husband!” This, too, was 
some way made into stigma by tone and em- 
phasis bao . 

“Did you really think Dora Drew’s little 


you notice her china?” from 


girl was so pretty?” incredulously. “She 
isn't at all, you know; not really. 


It’s just 
the way her mother bunches her curls.” . 

“Huh! Hetty Hearn, in her two-bit lawn, 
carrying her head like she owned the earth!” . .. 

lhis was the real party, I learned, from this 
and other parties—escaping from the hostess 
In time to talk it all over. 
looked; what was old, new, repaired; what 
was done, served, said: what eve rybody wore, 
where she got it, what she paid; who was 
there, who wasn’t—and why threshing 
it all out from A to Izzard’ finding the 
flaw . . . And yet how they loved one an 
other! Let one fall ill or have any other turn of 
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The Highest Criticism 


bad luck, and how the rest would rush to her 
Sympathy in calamity, barrels of 
it: but in triumph, a drawing back, pickiness, 
a steady looking for the defect—something, 
anything, with which to prick the balloon of 
temporary content. 

“They've all lived in the same little town 
too long: it’s jealousy. They must level each 
other down,” was the explanation given by 
one who had moved away. 

But a few weeks later, in a new frontier 
town whose inhabitants were almost total 
strangers to one another, I had come out of 
church refreshed by a sermon from a clergyman 
with a thinking heart, and catching the up 
lifted expression on faces all about me, I had 
just said to myself, “How splendid for a raw 
new community to start out with such fin 
spiritual leadership!’—when a woman on 
ahead exclaimed in a ringing voice, “Ug)i! 
What awful hymn singing!’ Puckering he 
face as if she had just swallowed a very sour 
pickle and prick, went that balloon. 

And now here it was again in a country 
club where wealth joined with nature to mak« 
a spot of superb loveliness, and among whose 
members there had been abundant opportunity 
for the human outlook to become cosmopolized. 
No, my friend was wrong: it isn’t intimacy 
necessarily, that breeds censoriousness, and it 
isn’t the little town, and it isn’t limited ex 
perience: it’s a habit of mind—and it’s ever) 
where, like the liquor habit, or the drug habit, 


or the excess food habit—and it’s just as 
destructive. 


E SET out from home ina fine mood. Life 

bubbles up in us like a song—for no special 
reason; it just does. Then we meet a friend 
who has this habit—a word—a look—and it’s 
all gone . . . We have a delightful reading 
circle—delightful till a new member comes in 
who has this habit. She begins to pick at its 
harmony, taking out bits here, bits there, 
nibbling, criticising—and the reading circle 
goes to pieces in a year “What vulgar 
ity!’ “What wretched taste!” “My dear, 
she’s utterly impossible!» These phrases 
scratch our ears, making an atmosphere like 
a nettle patch where we had dreamed of finding 
peace Most of us are brain-snobs, vain 
of our knowledge or our attainments, making 
fetishes of different cultures: one “simply 
can’t endure” provincial English: another 
fairly writhes over art, “Those awful pictures, 
how can she s/and to live with them!” Another 
is perfectly astonished that we have not read 
all the late books that she has read. A speaker 
uses a French phrase, and we come right out 
and say, “What an atrocious accent!” Of 
course, we do—how else will every one know 
that we, too, speak French? There’s a 
concert: some of us know a little about musi 


just enough, often, to enable us to leave the 
music-hall exclaiming, “She flatted!” O) 
sin of sins, she flatted! . . . And all around 


within hearing are perfectly innocent peopk 
who hadn’t known any better than to enjo\ 
the evening! A young girl early inured to ball 
rooms laughs behind her fan at the 
discomfiture of some college “grind.” Th: 
college “grind,” glibly discussing Einstein’s 
theory of relativity with some “high-brow 
professor, smiles condescendingly on the pretty 
flapper, wriggling uncomfortably under wor 


soclal 


of which she doesn’t even know the meat 
ing . ‘ 

Then n there’s the censoriousness that ris 
out of misunderstanding, owing to our di 
ferent origins and our present mixing up: we a! 
coming together from so many nations, and se 
many parts of our own wonderful country 


New Englander counting eac! 
feeds is scorned by the hospi 
free-and-cas\ 
bos om 


The frugal 
mouth that he 
tality-loving Southerner. The 
Westerner greeting every one like a 
friend is regarded with suspicion by the con 
servative Easterner . . . We forget — the 
agonized wrestling with stony pastures thal 
wrought frugality into the very bone and sinew 












of the early New Englander: we forget the | 
vast empty spaces that shrouded the early | 
Westerner with a loneliness that made every 
approaching stranger a Godsend. The very 
traits that the necessity of self-preservation de 
veloped in our ancestors appear as vices to 
us whom they freed of the necessity that 
mothered those traits. 

Then again we should be criticising ourselves, 
often, when we are most sharply criticising 
others: for it is we who bring out in that other 
the very aspect we deplore. We say of onc 
that she is too talkative, of another that she 
is too silent: but the truth may be that by 
some alchemy in ourselves we are able to open 
the flood gates of the being of one and give her 
freedom, but we close another in on herself like 
a jail \ teacher will say, ‘“He’s a dull, 
stupid boy,”’ but his next teacher finds him a 
refreshingly original boy: he is the same boy, 
only differently combined. One combination 
kills his values; the other brings them out 
I know a mother who always says of her 
daughter, “A gloomy-minded girl,” because 
she has always been gloomy with her, but her 
schoolmates find her sunshine itself... A 
mother says: “That horrid, crusty old man! 
How can my little boy love him!” But her 
little boy doesn’t see a horrid, crusty old man; 
he sees another person altogether, a person 
whom his youth, and faith, and innocence 
bring to the surface That friend of 
yours who seems to find something of interest 
in every one, and whom you regard as having 
greater charity—or less discernment—than 
yourself, very likely has neither: but she has a 
higher capacity for getting different angles on 
people’s natures. She plays a different chord, 
gets a cifferent reaction from the one you get 
; \ musician may be great in himself and 
his technique perfect, but his finest perform 
ance is before the audience in which there is 
the most perfect response: some audiences he 
can scarcely play to at all A_ public 
speaker has the feeling at times of talking 
against a stone wall: his stories fall flat, his 
wit is savorless, where before other audiences 
he fairly scintillates with point and humor . . . 

So, when we say we “just can’t stand” a 
certain person, we are really announcing our 
own limitations, admitting that we are short 
of power to draw out of her something we 
could stand And this, you see, places 
the fault where we can deal with it—in our- 
selves. We can never handle a fault in another 
so readily as we can one in ourselves, so we 
may be thankful always when we can bring it 
home . 


HE habit of censoriousness is often estab- 

lished in the home: parents criticise their 
children till the poor little sensitive things be- 
come self-conscious and restrained, showing their | 
worst sides, and acquiring inhibitions that go | 
with them all their lives, walling them off | 
from freedom and happiness. Children criti 
cise their parents, and all together they criticise 
friends and relatives, the town, the state, the 
nation—yes, even Life itself is not worth 
living It seems to be a sort of hold-over 
instinct in unthinking man to seize avidly 
on the defect Boys, seeing a broken 
pane, throw stones at it—and smash the good 
ones as well Most of us twist and twirl 
a loosened button till it comes off, while we 
leave the firmly fastened ones in peace ; 
We hear an idle rumor of darkness about some 
man great in the public service, and immedi 
itely fall upon him like a pack of wolves . . . 
lhe animals lower than we go further still and 
torment a wounded member of the pack till 
It dies There’s excitement in it, as 
in all destructive processes—a fire, a flood, the 
razing of a great building. There’s release 
'rom tension in it, a letting-down of bars, | 
letting everything go to smash for a while. 

But afterward, what have we? Depression. 
lhe same sort of depression that follows de 
hauche ty of any other kind—drinking, over 
eating, drug-taking Can you think of 
anything more depressing than che after 
elects of a whole afternoon of conversational 
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The Highest Criticism 


welter? A whole lovely afternoon spent in 
talking people over—your family, your rela- 
tions, your friends—-spreading their faults, 
putting up a flag beside their shortcomings? 
. . . From a purely selfish balancing of ac- 
counts, it’s all loss, for when we submerge our 
strength in the weakness of another, that other’s 
weakness has become stronger with us than our 
own strength. 

Shall we, then, have no criticism? Yes, 
that highest criticism of all: that criticism that 
busies itself finding the better way, saying the 
better thing, seizing on the isolated good, em- 
phasizing the isolated beauty. That criticism 
that restores, and recreates, and builds up; 
that sees destructive processes only as the 
sometimes necessary preliminary to construc- 
tive ones. Above all, that criticism that criti- 
cizes by embodying in itself the virtue it ad- 
vocates. 

Don’t we all know how it is? One of 
our group has been railing against some 
of her special abhorrences—a loud voice, 
fussy dressing, aggressiveness. Into the midst 
of it comes a woman of quiet manner, modestly 
gowned. Her voice is music, her comments 
soothing; her very atmosphere has a velvety 
quality. You do not hear from her indiscrim- 
inate abuse of another’s voice, language, ap- 
pearance—and yet with her coming there's a 
subtle change. The faults the other has been 
decrying seem to vanish before the melting 
power of her presence. Every one seems nicer 
when she is around. The caustic remarks 
of the one leave only the caustic in the wound 
made by the sting: the developed perfections 
of the other leave an influence like the coming 
of light. 


THINK back! Who was it that so aroused 

in you a desire to speak perfect English that 
you began running to the dictionary with every 
new word, adding it to your vocabulary? 
Wasn’t it that lecturer who spoke with such 
mellifluent ease as to make English seem almost 
another tongue? Think back. Who was it 
that inspired you to set your musical course 
by the stars of the great high way? Wasn't 
it that incomparable artist who made the keys 
breathe out their message so that you knew 
not piano or pianist but only a soul’s outpour- 
ing? Think back! What was it that made 
you learn to be a truly developed mortal, 
seeing true and living-the truth as you saw it? 
Wasn't it your meeting with some person whos¢ 
life seemed to sum up the eternal verities? 
Think back to every smallest and_ largest 
striving: Hasn’t it always been a perfection 
of some kind that dragged at your sensibilities? 
Something perfect in some one or 
thing? 

Weren’t there days of working with paints to 
achieve the subtle blendings you found in 
leaves and flowers and grasses? Weren't there 
days of reading choice literature, culling lines 
of special insight and beauty, copying them 
on some flyleaf, pasting them above your 
dresser—aspiring toward the perfections the; 
suggested, as smoke goes upward? Wasn't it 
always the perfection in a performance that 
got hold of you, awakened your slumbering 
potentialities for a like perfection? Hasn't 
familiarity with the best always caused a 
liking for the less good to fall away from you 
as leaves from a tree in autumn? 





some- 


Then—then—if we would be the universal 
critic, accomplishing improvements, doesnt 


it behoove us so to perfect ourselves in those 


things we most admire that others will want 
to be like us? . . . If we would have correct 
English—speak it? If we would have love 


for the best music provide it? If we would 
have a more general appreciation of art, see 
that good art more frequently meets the eye? 
: If we would have developed mortals on 
the earth, seek steadily to be one, learning all 
the while from God’s vast patience? 

For God takes plenty of time for His work. 
Granite does not turn to soil in a day, nor man 
into His image as we count the generations. 












Good Refrigeration 
(Continued from page 97) 


the icebox, the opening of the doors of the 
food compartment means a rise in temperature 
in the compartment, resulting in an increased 
use of power or current in order to decrease the 
temperature again. Doors should be opened 
only when necessary and shut as quickly as 
possible. 

Increased power consumption may be ex- 
pected during warm weather, as the tempera- 
ture outside the cabinet will influence the inside 
temperature. This is, of course, true of either 
system of refrigeration. If the box stands in a 
warm kitchen, or in the warmest part of the 
kitchen, increase in ice consumption or in 
power consumption follows. This may be 
controlled by keeping the kitchen cool or by 
placing the cabinet in a cool back entry con- 
venient to the kitchen, but not exposed to the 
weather. 

A mechanical refrigeration unit maintains 
refrigerator temperatures automatically. When 
ice is used, however, a full ice chamber 
provides lower and more uniform temperatures. 
To keep it nearer to capacity, frequent icing 
with smaller quantities of ice, rather than 
occasional icing with larger blocks, is more 
effective. 

The amount of power or ice consumed, 
therefore, varies with conditions of use. 
Further, as power rates and cost of ice vary in 
different localities, it is not possible to make 
either definite or comparative statements con- 
cerning costs of operating either system unless 
these conditions are known. 


Do Not Crowd the Shelves 


There is one point in the storing of foods that 
must not be overlooked. Since refrigeration 
cepends largely upon the circulation of air 
through the box, the shelves should not be 
crowded so closely as to shut off the circula- 
tion. Hindering the movement of air will tend 
to make temperatures rise in some parts of 
the box, and also may increase the moisture 
content to a point where food preservation is 
not well maintained. 

A range in temperature of as much as 10° F, 
between the coldest and warmest part of the 
food compartment will be found when testing 
for temperatures with either system of re- 
frigeration. In a side icer the space just below 
the ice compartment is the coldest part of the 
food compartment, since the air here has just 
passed down over the ice. The warmest part 
will be the top shelf of the long section of the 
food compartment, for the air, as it absorbs 
heat from the food and from the walls of the 
refrigerator, rises to the top of this compart- 
ment. Similar temperature differences exist 
where mechanical refrigeration is used. With 
a top icer, the construction of the ice cham- 
ber will determine the course of air circulation 
and, therefore, the temperature. A thermom- 
eter is necessary to determine the coldest and 
warmest part of these iceboxes. 

As we have often stated, it is not necessary 





to use hot water or soap in cleaning the inside 
of a refrigerator, for this means an increase in 
temperature. Wipe up at once any food spilled 
and quickly wash the lining and shelves once a 
week with tepid water to which some baking 
soda may be added. At the same time clean the 
drain-pipe by using a long brush made for the 
purpose. 


Care in managing the refrigerator makes 
the cleaning an easy task. Avoid all food spoil- 
age. Be sure that small amounts of left-over 
food can really be used to advantage. before 
they are saved and given space in the refrigera- 
tor at all. 

Parchment and waxed paper are excellent 
for Wrapping various foods, such as fish and 
meat, as they prevent the drying out of food. 
Covered refrigerator dishes made especially for 
refrigerator use are also a convenience for 





this reason, 
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while you cook this Summer 


This new electric cooker makes it pos- 


sible. 


It doesn’t heat up the kitchen. 


It 


roasts, bakes and boils with very little 
attention. It may be used anywhere there 


is electricity. 


And, what is more, it 


draws comparatively little current. 


If you have thought electricity too 
expensive to cook with, try Everhot. 
Thousands of women everywhere 
use it every day. They find it very 
economical in its consumption of 
current. This is due to the Everhot 
insulated construction and its re- 
markable element. 











Priced as low 
as $10 complete 


Junior model, beautifully nickel-plated, and 
equipped with two heavy aluminum utensils, 
$10. (West of the Rockies, 11.) Holds five 
quarts. Has the same exclusive element and 
is fully guaranteed. 

Huge production makes our low prices pos- 
sible. Order direct, if your dealer doesn't 
stock this model. Sent C.O.D. on request. 
Prepaid. 








New Type of 
Electric Stove 


Boils a kettle of water. 
and evenly. Two burners 
heats. Beautifully nickel-plated. 

(West of the Rockies, $10.50 


Fries quickly 


9:50 


two 














1505 W. Bancroft St., 
Manufacturers of appliances for the home since 1884 
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Everhot roasts, bakes and boils 
It does it 
Smaller models may be 


as fine as any range. 
as easily. 
used as thermal jars. They keep 
food hot or cold for hours without 
the use of current. Wonderful to 
take along on a trip or picnic. 
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Clean, convenient, dependable and 
now economical electric cooking. 


Ask about it when you pay your 
light bill. They will be glad to ex- 
plain this new kind of electric cook- 
ing at your electric service station. 


Everhots are made 
in several sizes and 
styles—all equipped 
with the remarkable 
Everhot element. No 
Everhot element has 
ever burned out. 
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Toledo, Ohio. 
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$1.25 for singles and $2.25 for doubles, your blankets 
will be restored to their original beauty by our special 
washing and refinishing process. Back they'll come, 
soft and fresh, with no loss in size or color. We have 
proved it to thousands. Ship Parcel Post or write for 
full description and testimonials. 
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Ten Thousand Miles from Home 


[Continued from page 67) 


easy as it might have been, since my baggage 
was lost; and I had no time to go and hunt for 
it then and there. So I felt at a great dis- 
advantage when I entered the drawing-room 
where thirty or more lovely ladies—their gauze 
sleeves making them look like so many rainbow- 
winged butterflies—were waiting to receive me. 
My hostess was all in a cloud of rose-color 
and gold; and when, a few minutes later, I 
heard Mrs. de Veyra call her by her first name 
—Aurora—I could not help commenting on the 
fact that she was dawn personified. She is a 
sweet and dignified little gentlewoman, this 
“first lady”’ among the Filipinos, with com- 
posure and cordiality ideally blended in her 
manner; and the luncheon over which she 
presided was perfect in both appointments and 
menu. In the center of the table, under a 
scarlet pendant bell, stood a great, gilded bas- 
ket of scarlet poinsettias and white cardena 
d’amor—the same flower which I had already 
learned to love in Haiti under its French name 
[ chaine d'amour and in Panama under its 
English name of “coral vine’’—and all along 
the table these flowers trailed their graceful 
length. There were luscious tropical fruits on 
ice, and pili nuts, so rich in oil that they burn 
like tiny tapers if one sets a match to them, 
and in the middle of the meal a delicious sweet 
omelette stuffed with jam, prepared and 
served after the French fashion. And at the 
end, my hostess presented me with the golden 
fan she carried, ‘‘as a souvenir of our meeting.” 


Driving in Manila 

When Mrs. Quezon’s luncheon was over, 
Mrs. de Veyra offered to take me to drive; 
and I accepte 1 very gladly, for I wanted to 
get some last-minute candies and favors for 

lis tropic Christmas which was so new to us. 
Thi is shopping trip took me to the Escolta, the 
Fifth Avenue of Manila, full of bustle and 
confusion, and I saw for the first time the small 
two-wheeled carriages the calesas—bobbing 
gaily along, and the men wearing gauze shirts 
hanging down over their white trousers, their 
bare feet thrust into flat sandals of dried ass. 
We went through the Walled City, which still 
pomp and power of 





apenas cloqguently of the 


Spain, though the ancient moat which once 
sarroun ded it has been turned into grassy 
golf links and the hurry of modern progress 
has invaded its narrow, slit-like streets and 


shaded plazas; and afterward we drove about 
the Luneta, the wide, grassy expanse which 
lies between the Manila Hotel and the Army 
and Navy Club, facing the ocean, and along 
Dewey Boulevard, stretching along beside it 
toward Pasay. The sun splashed into the sea 
ir. a riot of red—surely nowhere in the world 
are there such spreading, scarlet sunsets as in 
Manila—and the lights came out in Cavite, our 
naval station across the bay, and on the vessels 
of the As iatic fleet anchored in the harbor, and 
the Constabulary Band began its evening con- 
cert near the monument to Rizal, the great 








hero of the Filipin o people who died a martyr 
to the cause ol progress in the days of Spain. 
There crept into ins a sense of the in- 
sidious charm of place with which our 
cle \ as so strangely become interwoven a 
charm the more compelling, perhaps, because 
we had been saving to ourselves lop conga 
that was not a beautiful cit) d then, su 
denly it had taken a claspin hold upon us. 
For the moment at least, it was necessary to 
shake off the spell and get ready for the next 
party—fortunately, this time, with something 
to put on, for the missing baggage had been 
recovered!—the Christmas Eve ball at Tiro 


\l Blanco, the fashionable suburban gun club. 
Mr. and Mrs. Delgados came for us, and in the 
streets through which we passed, there were 
many houses in front of which hung a huge 
paper star, illumined from withim, and church- 
doors standing wide open; while above the en- 
trance to one of them, the figure of the Christ, 
white in a deep, illumined niche, shone with a 


glory that did not seem to come entirely from 
the lighted and glistening marble. Later we 
were to leave the ball long enough to go for a 
little while to some of the churches—to see 
the brilliant facade of St. Augustine’s, and the 
wonderful carving at St. Ignatius, and to listen 
to the glorious burst of boyish voices singing 
‘“‘Adeste Fideles” to the strains of a great organ, 
and hear the bells all over the city ringing at 
midnight. A custom of which I had never 
heard before, this one of leaving a ball in order 
to go to church, and then returning to the ball 
and dancing some more; but it seems to be 
attended with no irreverence of either feeling 
or thought, and after all, religion was never 
meant to be a sad or sober thing, or a thing 
apart from our daily pleasure any more than 
from our daily griefs. 

Tiny globes of multicolored light, hung in 
long festoons, streamed in every direction from 
Tiro Al Blanco as we approached it, and in the 
garden at the rear a mammoth Christmas tree, 
twinkling all over with those same iridescent 
globes—ruby-colored and emerald, sapphire 
and topaz—pointed toward the full moon 
above it. There was a gift on the tree for 
every lady present; being especially favored, I 
received two—a beautiful little traveling clock 
and a large bottle of French perfume. There 
was a supper, served for a thousand, at long, 
white-spread tables set in a pavilion decorated 
to represent a scene of ice and snow, with long, 
glass icicles hanging from a fluffy cotton ceil 
ing. There was an open-air theater with a 
performance of the Spanish opera, and, of 
course, there was dancing in the club ballroom 
with its festive painted walls, in the garden 
with its pointing tree and its cool fragrance. 
There were golden balloons tossed in the air, 
confetti streaming. 

The Vice Governor, Mr. Gilmore, who is 
also the Minister of Education, was there, 
Mayor Romualdez, Mr. and Mrs. Quezon 
and so I had my first glimpse of that most bril 
liant and charming personage, the President of 
the Senate, though on this occasion it was too 
brief to permit me to gain any impression be- 
yond that of a singularly persuasive smile, and 
great elegance of dress and manner. I had 
heard him described beforehand, as you doubt 
less have, in terms which would indeed make 
Machiavelli seem lamblike. 

But having lived for twenty-two years in a 
political atmosphere, I have long since ceased 
to believe that politicians are ever so bad as 
they are painted, or that any one country has 
a monopoly on political vice. We scream about 
the ‘‘depravity” of the “‘politico”’ of the Philip 
pines, and I think it is probably true that some 
among them are unscrupulous and self-seeking 
and insincere. But that there must be some 
among them who are intelligent, earnest, 
patriotic, and conscientious admits in my 
mind of no shadow of a doubt. And the same 
statement would apply to France or England 
or Japan or any other country you choose to 
name—including the United States. 


Home from the Ball 

It was half past three in the morning when 
we finally started homeward, for Tiro Al 
Blanco, as in every other place that I saw at 
Manila where dancing takes place—the Polo 
Club with its natural setting like the mise-en 
scéne of a comic opera; the Army and Navy 
Club, with its orchestra which plays the old 
waltzes as they used to be played when I 
danced through my slippers to the air of ‘The 
Beautiful Blue Danube’; the Manila Hotel 
with its pillared dining-room, opening without 
windows or doors straight on the ocean, to 
mention only a few—is peculiarly suited to this 
form of amusement, and much cooler and more 
airy than the average stuffy ballroom at home; 
so it is hard to tear oneself away, and few 
persons, even though they may dance every 
night, as many of them do, make much of an 
effort at such tearing before the wee small 


















hours of the morning. But at last the boys, 
after many grumbled protests that I had 
dragged them off ‘‘just as things had got going,” 
tumbled to sleep; and I filled two limp socks 
suspended from the steel rods of Henry’s ward- 
robe trunk—which was the nearest approach 
to a fireplace which I could find!—and sank 
into bed myself, after a day which had lasted 
twenty-three hours on end, just as the first 
pale strip of dawn began to show like a ribbon 
between the sea and sky. 

I have told you of these events in my first 
day in Manila—and I wish I had time and 
space to tell you in detail about many similar 
festivities which followed—not only because 
I believe an account of them would interest 
and entertain you, but for another reason also: 
Before I went to the Philippines I was cau- 
tioned over and over again: 

“Don’t judge the people of the islands by 
those you meet in Manila. Go and see the 
savage tribes, get into the remote provinces, 
then you'll realize what the Filipinos really 


re. 

Well, I did see some of the savage tribes and 
some of the remote provinces before I left, and I 
will admit there is a deep division line between 
these places and these people and Manila and 
the inhabitants of Manila. But granting this, 
is it any more undesirable that I should asso- 
ciate—at least, for part of my visit—with 
Filipinos who move in the best social circles, 
to use a bromidic phrase, than that I should 
do the same thing in other countries? No 
one tried to persuade me when I went to Haiti 
that I should spend all my time with savages; 
the immediate and gracious welcome which I 
received at the Presidential Palace was a matter 
of general gratitude. No one tried to persuade 
me when I went to China that the coolies were 
the only interesting specimens of humanity 
which Cathay had to offer; the Chief Execu- 
tive, the Minister and Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Marshal Chang Tso Lin, Mr. Wu, Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen, Madame Dan—all these are 
persons whom I had the great privilege of 
meeting. And yet both in Haiti and China 
the percentage of illiteracy is much greater 
than it is in the Philippines. It seems to me 
that many visitors to the Islands have been so 
eager to stress the habits of the Igorots and the 
Moros, so anxious to describe nipa huts, that 
they have created the impression that there 
are no Filipinos who possess any degree of 
culture and education—in spite of the fact 
that among the many universities in the Philip- 
pines there is one that is older than Harvard !— 
while the idea that many of them display 
the finer social graces to a marked degree 
seems never to have been broadcasted at all. 
So it is a great satisfaction to me to present to 
you the other side of the story and give you 
a picture of the people at their best, not at their 
worst—as I have tried to give you pictures of 
all the peoples I have visited—kind and cor- 
dial, gracious and charming and refined. 


Calling and Sightseeing 

HE country around Manila abounds in 

pleasant and interesting trips. A merry 
party of us went, as the guests of Miss Romual- 
dez, lor a picnic near the great reservoir of 
Montalban. With the Delgados I visited 
General \guinaldo, who lives with his married 
daughter—and he is still so yvoung-looking that 
he might easily pass for her brother instead— 
at Kawit, in the house that he occupied as 
President of the provisional Philippine Repub- 
lic, which, short-lived as it was, will neverthe- 
less go down in history as the first attempted 
inthe Orient. With Mrs. de Veyra to the church 
at Las Pinas, to see the bamboo organ—the 
only one in the world—which the gentle old 
Belgian priest in charge of the mission played 
lor us beautifully, revealing its sweet and plain- 
ve tone. To our naval station in Cavite, 
Crossing in the trim little launch, and our 


watery reservation at Stotsenburg, a two 
ours motor ride away from Manila. 


Here I 
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saw some of the Negritos, a dwarfish, savage 
tribe of whom two or three thousand dwell 
within the mountain fastnesses of the reserva- 
tion. They came willingly, at the request of 
General Symonds, with whom they are on ex- 
cellent terms, to call upon me, shooting with 
bows and arrows by way of entertaining me— 
an excellent display of marksmanship—and 
holding out their hands for sugar and salt when 
the visit was at an end. At Stotsenburg I 
found the roads—a marked exception to the 
general rule, for American road building has 
been one of our greatest achievements—in a 
deplorable state, and most of the quarters for 
officers and men even worse; and again I felt 
hot with resentment, as I did at Schofield 
Barracks in Hawaii, that the men and women 
representing their country’s defense in its 
remoter parts should be forced to live under 
conditions incompatible with a reasonable de- 
gree of comfort and sometimes even decency. 
All this country around Manila is for the 
most part flat, given over to the cultivation of 
rice and—on the road to Kawit—to the paddies 
where salt is dried directly from the ocean, a 
most interesting sight. One little nipa village 
is much like another, its tiny, thatched cot- 
tages reared on stilts, very often equipped with 
electric lights, but seldom with an adequate 
water-supply. Innumerable lean little black 
pigs scamper across the roads, rendering prog- | 
ress diilicult and at times almost impossible, | 
while chickens, dogs, and small children also 
dart out at frequent intervals, and men walk 
about carrying their fighting cocks in their 
arms as carefully as if they were babies. The 
crumbling but beautiful church with an open 
plaza before it still serves, in every town, as a 
monument to Spain; while the open concrete 
market, bustling with activity, and the large, 
attractive schoolhouses testify to the twin 
principles of cleaniness and knowledge which 
everywhere follow the American flag. 








Visiting at Mansion House 

HE longest of all our trips took us to 
Baguio, the cool mountain resort which is | 

one of the chief prides of the Philippines, for 
the Governor-General and Mrs. Wood kindly 
invited us to spend the New Year’s week-end 
with them at Mansion House. We motored 
up, finding for the first four hours much the 
same flat, fertile country with which we had 
already become familiar; then we began 
to climb, over a _ twisting, tortuous road, 
through tawny, rocky mountains—the kind 
of sheer, precipitous ascent that takes you 
from Denver up Cripple Creek into the heart 
of the Rockies. A high waterfall, which ap- 
peared to be entirely wreathed in ivy, foamed 
and fell in the clear green water beneath it, 
pine trees began to stud the slopes, and we 
finally came into Baguio, pervaded with fresh- 
ness and quiet, at midafternoon. Near the mil 
itary reservation of Camp John Hay, with 
its superb views and its beautiful natural 
amphitheater, Mansion House, surrounded by 
wide lawns and formal flower gardens, “stands 
tiptoe on a little hill”’—a friendly, simple 
house, built by Cameron Forbes during his 
term as Governor, with big, stone fireplaces— 
nearly always in use during the evenings—and 
wide piazzas. It seemed very strange to me to 
go thus to the ends of the world, as it were, to 
meet at last the man who had been the great | 
military and medical hero of my childhood; 
and who, not so very long ago, I had hoped 
would be the first President from New Hamp- 
shire since Franklin Pierce; to see again the 
strong and noble-faced woman toward whom 
IL had been so greatly drawn in the one meet- 
ing I had had with her at a conference of the 
World Service Council at Oyster Bay. It is in 
association with men and women like these that 
faith, however shaken, in the soundness and | 
integrity of the human race is wonderfully | 
restored; that tired minds become lucid again 
and tired bodies rested. It was indeed a New | 
Year—a very happy New Year—that brought | 
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from Home 


|}me as a stranger within their gates, and sent 
me out a friend. 

| New Year’s Eve passed quietly, with none 
of the merrymaking that had marked the pass- 
ing of Christmas, but eleven o’clock on New 
Year’s Day found me standing at Mrs. Wood's 
side, as she and the General greeted the callers 
who came from all over the countryside to 
their official “At Home.” In this American 
house, you may be very sure, the Filipinos have 
always found a courteous welcome, and many 
of them were there that day. Missionary 
teachers, too, from the mountain schools, 
naval and military officers with their wives, 
casual visitors to the Islands, old residents. 
There was egg-nog on the verandah, sand- 
wiches and cookies and cake, and a fine mili- 
tary band playing on the wide lawn; and when 
this party was over, it was already almost 
| time to begin to prepare for the next one, the 
| following day, which the General gives once 
|a year to the “headmen”’ from the mountain 
villages for miles around. It takes some of 
| them no less than a week to get to Baguio, 
| even when they come riding in on their sturdy 
| little ponies, and much longer when they come 
on foot. 


| Ten Thousand Miles 


At Home to the Igorots 
The festivities on this occasion began with a 
feast, served at ten in the morning, in the 
grove below the grounds of Mansion House, 
which the guests, having tethered their ponies 
to the pines, ate sitting in long, silent rows 


rice, beef-stew, roast pork, and bread—the 
greatest luxury of all. Then, preceded by 
their own musicians, they marched to the 


lawn of Mansion House, and squatting on the 
ground in a great open circle around the 
General, without speaking a word, began to 
smoke the cigarettes and cigars handed them 
Some were clad in nothing but loin clothes; 
others had added to this a coat or two hunched 
about the shoulders. Strangely enough, when 
an Igorot begins to dress, he is apt to put on 
two coats and nothing else, when it strikes the 
average mind that one coat and one pair of 
trousers would be a wiser selection! Others 
had achieved a hat, a pair of boots, or both, 


and some were neatly dressed in khaki and 
white duck. On every side their quiet faces 
were straining vith attention. There was 


something patriarchal, something touchingly 
primitive, about the scene. 

The Governor told them how glad he was to 
see them all and invited them to lay their 
problems and troubles before him. Gradually 
they rose to their feet, drew closer; the vexing 
problems of taxation, of road building, of 
farming, were discussed—patiently, and with 
infinite understanding on the part of the Gover- 
nor, with ever-increasing eagerness and con- 
fidence on the part of the Igorots. When at 
last the long audience was over, and they filed 
down across the fields again, you felt that, 
having shared their difficulties, they felt them 
to be lighter. For the Igorots love the Ameri 
cans, look to them with confidence and pro 
tection; and no one can deny that in dealing 
with this uncouth, non-Christian tribe, which 
carries in its code a strong regard both for 
truthfulness and for sexual morality, we 
have displayed both wisdom and sympathy 
and they at least would be very sorry to sce us 
withdraw from the islands. 
| I visited the Igorot market, 








situated in the 


}center of Baguio, with Mrs. Wood early on 
| Sunday morning—the time when it is seen to 
lthe best advantage—making some modest 


| purchases of basketry and hammered silver 
| ware, and eye the heavy, coiled bracelets 
| of silver and gold, some them six inches 
| wide, and the gaily-colored, beautifully-woven 
materials which many of the girls and women 
| wear. 
The pupils at the Boys’ 
consented to give a performance 
|dances for us on one of the evenings 
\ visit. A camp-fire blazed and crackled on one 


ol 


Agricultural School 
tribal 
ot our 























side of the cleared open space ringed with 
spectators, and in the dip of the distant 
mountains the late moon, approaching its last 
quarter, rose and hung. Then, preceded by 
the beating of tom-toms, came the dancers— 
naked except for headdresses, ornaments, and 
loin-cloths (carrying spears and_ shields), 
beautifully built, with bodies like bronze. 
The dances of many different tribes were given 
the Bontocs, the Lingayenos, the Kalingas, the 
Ifugaos, the Apayaos—wedding dances, har- 
vest dances, festival dances. The families 
from which these boys came were, a generation 
ago at most, headhunters, performing these 
barbaric rites in deadly earnest; and now their 
children, wildly eager for education, no less 
than the Christian tribes—for the thirst for 
knowledge among the Filipinos is unquench- 
able, and they are willing to make any sacrifice 
to attain it—are being taught at the Agricul- 
tural School to till and plant and develop the 
soil in a way that will lead them from bitter 
want to comparative comfort at the same time 
that they pursue their regular grade work. 
They are being taught many other things 
as well, at this and other schools in Baguio. 
I met young Igorot men and women— 
teachers, nurses, soldiers, a doctor—who ten 
years ago were savages. So little by little 
the leaven is working, and in the end the bread 
will be wholesome and full of strength. 

I went with the Mayor of Baguio and Mrs. 
Halsema far up the trail toward “Haight’s 
Place,” which for undiluted beauty surpassed 
anything else that I saw in the Philippines. 
The road fell off to sheer precipice again and 
again; the purple haze of distance veiled moun- 
tains and sea; the valley seemed to lie in an- 
other world. I caught glimpses of the world- 
famous rice-terraces which, without any in- 
struction in engineering, the mountain dwellers 
built years ago. We passed on our way a few 
Igorot villages and isolated huts, and many 
patient Igorots themselves, plodding along 
the trail, but there was nothing else to connect 
us in any way with civilization, so after all, I 
did not wholly neglect that advice to visit the 
savage tribes and the provinces. But all too 
soon the stay at Baguio drew to an end, and 
once again the necessity confronted me of 
dragging the boys—and myself—away from a 
spot where we were all well content, and going 
on to another. 


On Board Again 

Almost on the heels of our departure from 
Baguio—or so it seemed, though it was actual 
ly a long time—came our departure from 
Manila. There was a beautiful official dinner 
at Malacafian Place, the residence of the 
Governor General—for by this time the 
Woods had returned from Baguio also; a 
flower-wreathed arch with the words “Bon 
Voyage” surmounting the gangplank; the Con- 
stabulary Band playing, “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance be Forgot’’; a cabin full of gifts— 
and Mrs. de Veyra, with Mrs. Delgado at her 
side, waving the last farewell from the pier, 
as she had waved the first welcome from the 
launch. 

And now that my visit is over and I am on 
shipboard again, without the constant inter- 
Tuptions inevitable on land, let me try to sum 
up for you a few of the phases of the situation 
in the Philippines as I see them. Suppose we 
consider first of all the legal phase: 

When Spain and the United States signed 
the Treaty of Paris after the Spanish War of 
1598, It was stated in the treaty: 

“Spain cedes to the United States the archi- 
pelago known as the Philippine Islands, and 
comprehending the islands lying within the 
following lines.” (Here follows a purely 
geographical description.) ; 

“The United States will pay to Spain the 
sum of twenty million dollars within three 
months after the exchange of the ratification 
of the present treaty.” 

That is all. There is not the statement, 
contained in the same treaty concerning Cuba, 
that “as the island is, upon its evacuation by 


Spain, to be occupied by the United States, | 
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the United States shall, as long as such occu- 
pation shall last assume and discharge the obli- 
gations that may under international law result 
from the fact of its occupation.” 

Such a statement as this is in itself equivalent 
to saying that the occupation is to be merely 
temporary. Nor is there anything in the 
wording of the treaty to show that the twenty 


| million dollars was to be paid for certain 


Spanish holdings and properties and not for the 
Islands themselves, as some authorities have 
claimed. A treaty must stand or fall not on its 
hidden meanings, but on what it actually says. 
Spain had a right, according to international 
law, to cede the Philippine Islands, which be- 
longed to her—they were not, remember, an 
independent country, but had been under 
Spanish rule since 1521, in spite of many in 
surrections—to the United States, and she 
did so, in full and absolute title. When she 
had done this, they became an insular posses 
sion of the United States, which had bought 
and paid for them, after conquering them 
They were hers, and are hers, by right of both 
treaty and conquest. This fact is absolutely 
indisputable. 

Congress has never “promised to give the 
Philippines their independence.” In the pre 
amble of the “Jones Bill” passed in 1916, ‘“‘an 
act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political 
status of the Philippine Islands and to 
provide a more autonomous government for 
those islands,” it states that ‘Whereas it never 
was the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with 
Spain to make it a war of conquest or for terri 
torial aggrandizement, and, Whereas it is 
as it always has been the purpose of the peopk 
of the United States to withdraw their sover 
eignty over the Philippine Islands and to recog 
nize their independence, etc., therefore be it 
” But these various ‘‘whereases” 
are not an integral part of the bill. In fact, there 
is a grave doubt in many of the best legal 
minds of our country as to whether Congress 


enacted 


| has the power to promise the Philippines their 


independence. As long ago as the time of 
John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson, the for 
mer said, “There is no power in the Constitu 
tion to cede any part of the territory of the 
United States,” and the latter, “As to terri 
tory, we have neither the right nor the dis 
position to alienate an inch of what belongs 
to any member of our Union.” 


Our Own Editorials 

A recent and excellent editorial in the New 
York Tribune on this subject quotes other au- 
thorities and states: ““No United States terri 
tory has ever been alienated, and the theory 
of the founders that territory is unalienable by 
the mere act of Congress remains unconvertible 
either by legal ruling or by practise In 
order to turn the Philippines over to the Fili 
pinos, Congress would first have to obtain 


| authority from the people of the United States 


| by submitting a constitutional amendment for 
| approval, or by calling a constitutional con- 
| vention to add an alienation clause to the 


| this day 





constitution.” 

We have not forgotten, and are not likely 
to forget, that eleven of our states felt that 
they had a right to secede from the Union, and 
thousands of people living in those states to 
and some in other states as well 
think they were right in that presumption. A 
Confederate Government was established 
which received some international recognition. 
And in spite of this we fought a horrible war, 
which lasted four years and cost us the lives 
of five hundred thousand men, to prove that 
the Union could not be dissolved—and appar 
ently proved it. With this memory not wholly 
behind us, but with us, how can we “‘promis¢ 
alienation to an insular possession, unles the 
constitution is amended in such a way as to 


} permit us to do so? 














Therefore it seems to me tuat legally we not 
only have a perfect right to keep the Philippine 
Islands, but also it may indeed be difficult 
for us to do anything else. _ Nevertheless, the 
Filipinos have based their insistence that we 
have “promised” them independence on some- 
thing more solid than the preamble of the 
Jones Bill. Every American President, from 
McKinley to Wilson, has mentioned the 
subject, not in his private correspondence, but 
publicly, in his state papers, and among these 
Presidents was a former Governor of the 
Philippines, who is also the present Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

“ “The Philippines are ours,” said McKinley, | 
“not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, to | 
educate, to train in the science of self-govern- | 
ment.” 

“Every step we take,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“will be taken with a view to ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation 
for that independence.” 

Such utterances as these, though not 
legally pledges, are bound to be morally re- 
garded as such both at home and abroad. We 
are not fair to the Philippines if we disregard 
these utterances altogether. 


The Moral Aspect 


Next, suppose we consider the moral as- 
pects of the case. Governor Wood has stated 
that in all the years he has been in the islands 
he has never received a letter petitioning inde- 
pendence; and there are many Americans who 
feel, besides feeling themselves we should re- 
main, that the great mass of Filipinos wish 
this also, or that if they do not, they desire 
independence vaguely ‘‘as if it were some new 
kind of breakfast food” as I heard one man 
express it, and because they do not realize | 
what would happen to them if we left; and | 
that no sooner had we departed than they 
would wish us back again. ‘They state frankly 
that if they are to be under the rule of a foreign 
power, they prefer it should be the United 
States to any other, but they assert that there 
is no danger that any other power would | 
absorb them. However, it is my own opinion— | 








| 
not by any means unsupported—that if we | 
left, another power, and one much harsher in |} 
its dealings with subject peoples than ourselves, 
would immediately step in. I think, moreover, | 
that the credit of the Islands would be im- 
periled if not destroyed, their flourishing trade 
with the United States cut in two by our pro- 
tective tariff, and their international standing 
reduced to that of a fifth-rate power—or no 
power at all—instead of the international 
standing as a part of one of the greatest nations 
in the world. However, we are inconsistent 
when we exclaim in one breath, “If we go out 
of the islands, we abandon the unfortunate 
people to the mercy of the politicos,” and in 
the next, “If we go out of the islands there 
will be an insurrection by the people, and the 
politicos will all be slaughtered!” There 
seemed to me some justification, therefore, in 
President Quezon’s exasperated exclamation, 

“If we are wealthy and educated, we are told 
that we want independence solely to further 
our own selfish ends; if we are poor and igno- 
rant, we are told that we cannot possibly know 
what we want!” 

Mr. Sumurong’s quieter remark on the same 
subject was none the less poignant: “You | 
have a home, have you not? Children, three | 
of them? Suppose some one said to your chil- | 
dren, some richer, more beautiful lady with a 
grander house maybe: ‘Come and live with me | 
and be my children, I will do much more for 
you than your own mother can do, or than you 
can do for yourselves. I will give you a better 
ome, a better education.’ Do you think your 
sons would like to go and stay forever with 
rer other lady? Don’t you know that it is 
their own home and their own mother that 
they love the best? Don’t you know it would 
be so even if you had only a very plain little 
home to offer them?” 

It is hard, of course, in the face of these 
vontli ting, and apparently equally authorita 
‘We optntons, to be sure whether the Filipinos | 
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composite photograph of eight different cooling 
units of the principal electrical refrigeration manu- 


facturers. 


THE REFRIGERATOR IS WORTHY OF THEM— 


THEY ARE WORTHY OF IT 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration will 
be pleased to show and demonstrate the new Seeger. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Saint Paut—New Yorx—Boston—CuicacoLos ANGBLES™ATLANTA 
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Standard of the American Home 
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ANNOUNCES A NEW LINE OF 
REFRIGERATORS BUILT EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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Delightful Summer 


Add to Your Good Housekeeping Reading, 
Brilliant Cosmopolitan Fiction 


Cosmopolitan 
Novels 
You'll enjoy 
this summer 


Martna Ostenso 
who won fame overnight when she 
wrote “Wild Geese,”’ contributes 
to Cosmopolitan a new novel of 
Youth and Love against the grim 
background wf the northern 
prairies, entitled 

DARK DAWN 


E. BarrINGTON 
An intimate historical romance of 
the French Court on the Eve of the 
Revolution, by — hee sama author 
of * Gieriewe Apo! 
THE NEC PKC AC E OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Apeva Rocers St. Jouns 
Even more exciting than “The 
Skyrocket” is her vivid new novel 
about an unconventional girl, 
entitled— 


A FREE SOUL 


ArtHuR Somers Rocue 
His _—— novel of love —mys- 
tery 4 

WOLF ‘S “CLOTHING 


Peter B. Kyne 


An absorbing tang of the vast 
California fores' 


THE 
UNDERSTANDING HEART 


Also scheduled for early publica- 
tion in Cosmopolitan are novels by 


Epwin BaLMER 
author of “‘That Royle Girl” 


MicHaet ARLEN 
author of “‘The Green Hat”’ 


ANNE DoucL AS SEDGWICK 
author of “‘The Little French Girl” 


All appearing in 


Osmopolitan 


Pm 


Cosmopolitan, Dept G H-726 
119 West 40th Street, 








New York 


Take advantage of Cos- 
mopolitan’s Special Vacation 
offer. The four big, summer 
issues will bring you 55 hours 
of delightful entertainment by 
the world’s most distinguished 
authors. 


Several “best-selling 
novels that will cost $2 each 
when later published as books, 
48 brilliant short stories and 
scores of fascinating features— 
the equivalent of 9 of the most 
entertaining books you could 
buy. Never before 
could a single dollar bill pur- 
chase so much solid enjoyment. 


possibly 


Before long, youll be 
starting away on your summer 
vacation—perhaps miles from 
a news-stand. 

Certainly, you'll not want 
to miss a single one of these 
immensely enjoyable issues. 


So, just mail the cou- 
pon, and the big July, August, 
September and October Cos- 
mopolitans will come to you 
wherever you may be—all for 
a single dollar bill. 





N. Y 


Surely, | want the next four issues of Cosmopolitan, beginning with July, at 


your special summer vacation rate 


$1.00—which is enclos ed 


(If you want your 4 months subscription to begin with the August 


issue, check here [J 
Name 
Street 


City 


State 
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Ten Thousand Miles 
from Home 


wish us to leave or not; but if we can 
establish the fact that they do, then surely, 
if these islands are a “‘sacred trust,” if our mo- 
tives in taking them and keeping them are 
entirely disinterested, then we ought eventu; ily 
to leave, if we can find a legal way of doing 
The reason that I feel the United St: bes 
should do so is because we so often follow 
our declaration that the Philippines are a 
“sacred trust’? and that we must keep them, 
for their own good, whether they wish us to 
or not, by the further declaration, “Besides, 
they have enormous undeveloped resources.” 
They have, indeed. They have sugar, pine- 
apple, timber, camphor, practically the entire 
world’s supply of hemp, and great potentiali- 
ties for the growing of rubber, which we use in 
enormous quantities, and which we are at 
present finding it very expensive to buy, on 
account of the British tariff on and monopoly 
of rubber. We have, as I have said, a legal right 
to all these undeveloped resources, and they are 
but we greatly weaken our moral 
case when we try to couple it with our material 
and commercial one. We inevitably give 
rise to a justifiable doubt as to our singleness 
of purpose. It would be better in my opinion 
to say quite frankly: “Yes, I want this sugar, 
pineapple, timber, camphor, hemp, rubber and 
other things. I am a rich nation; I can afford 
to buy these commodities from any other 
nation at its own price. But that is not neces- 
They are produced in one of my own 
possessions. Therefore, on no account will | 


allow this possession to slip through my 
fingers.”” That would be mercenary, to be 
sure, but it would at least be honest; and | 


| believe the Filipinos would respect us more 





for such a statement than for any we make 
about a “sacred trust.” 


In the Matter of Preparedness 

Finally, there is the military phase: do we 
need the Philippines for our own protection, as 
an outpost in the Far East? Do we require a 
foothold in the Orient? Well, Iam inclined to 
think that we do, at least until there has been 
a great change in world relations. And there 
is no reason why we should not have it. We 
maintain a naval station at Guantanamo in 
Cuba, and special treaty rights with that coun- 
try; but it is an independent republic just the 
same. In the Philippines, which are much 
larger, we might well have two or three naval 
stations and as many military stations; the 
Filipinos, I was assured, would almost unani- 
mously and gladly consent to such an arrange- 
ment; and one of our own Governor-Generals 
has suggested it in a report to a President of 
the United States as a possible future solution. 
There is the objection, of course, that we should 
be used as a convenient police force to protect 
a people which we could not control. But 
this seems to me a minor consideration com- 
pared to the many larger ones, and one which 
could undoubtedly be competently dealt with 
when the occasion arose. 

“It is asserted, with positiveness,” Mr. 
Weeks, who was then Secretary of War, wrote 
to General Wood upon his appointment as 
chairman of the Special Mission to the Philip- 
pines, before he became Governor-General of 
the Islands, “‘by persons who have had every 
reasonable opportunity to know the conditions 
whereof they speak, that the Philippine Ge 
ernment is now in a position to warrant 1s 
total separation from the United States Gov- 
ernment and that the Filipino people are in a 
position to continue to operate the Philippine 
Government. All of this is quite as positively 
denied by persons having similar opportunities 
to study the situation and to know the exacting 


| conditions existing in the Philippine Islands. 


“Between these two conflicting views you 
are to render judgment.” 

That, in a sense, my dear friend, is what I 
hope you will try to do. But because I know 


| you will wish to have my own opinion also, I 

















give it to you in all humbleness, as a personal 
opinion only, and realizing that it may be a 
mistaken one, even though it is honest. 

I think that the voteless representative of 
the Philippine Islands in Congress, like the 
voteless representative from Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, should immediately be given 
the right to vote on questions which affect the 
place which he himself represents. 


I think that upon the eventual resignation of 
the present vice-governor of the Philippines— 
a man thoroughly conversant with their 
needs and deeply sympathetic with them— 
that the President of the United States would 
do well to consider the appointment of a 
Filipino of like caliber to this post. It has 
hitherto always been held by an American. 

I think that the Secretary of War, under 
whose jurisdiction the Philippine Islands falls, 
and the members of the committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possession in both House 
and Senate, should visit the Philippine Islands 
at least once in every administration, remain- 
ing long enough to study conditions thor- 
oughly, and taking with them journalists of 
unassailable integrity and marked ability to 
report their investigations. 

I think that the question of Philippine Inde- 
pendence should cease to be a question of party 
politics in the United States, the Demoeratic 
National Platform advocating it and the Re- 
publican National Platform denouncing it. 
The Filipinos have shown themselves wiser 
than ourselves in this regard. They have 
formed a Supreme Council in which the 
Nacionalista and the Democrata—the two 
main parties—have laid aside their party 
politics and united to work for independence. 
If we are to take sides—no matter which 
side—we should do it from personal conviction 
and not from political dictation. 


Legally Speaking 


I think that the legal question of the possi- 

bility of granting independence to the Philip- 
pines should be settled, if necessary, by calling 
a Constitutional convention. Conditions are 
bound to get worse there, rather than better, 
as long as this remains a debatable point. If 
it is finally decided that it is possible to grant 
this, a committee should be formed, consisting 
of the Governor-General, whose supreme au 
thority should be upheld by both Filipinos 
and Americans as long as he remains in oftice, 
the Vice-Governor, the President of the Filipino 
Senate, the Speaker of the Filipino House, 
the Secretary of War, the members of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Posses 
sions in both Senate and House, and such other 
American and Filipino leaders as may be 
deemed suited for the task of preparing and 
submitting a plan of how and when this may 
best be done, both to the people of the United 
States and the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 
_ If, on the other hand, it is proved legally 
impossible to grant independence, then we 
must do the next best thing. I myself am 
sorry that we ever embarked upon a career of 
empire. lL never felt that strongly before. I 
do now. For Heaven’s sake—and I say that 
reverently—let us become involved with no 
other peoples who hail us as liberators only to 
denounce us later on as oppressors, unless it be 
necessary for our own self-protection that we 
do ™ ‘ 

But sorry as I am that we ever went to the 
Philippines—there we are. We can not in any 
case leave them hurriedly, unadvisedly, or 
unintelligently; it may be that we can never 
leave them at all. If that is the case, let us try 
to build up the greatest insular possession in the 
world; and by “greatest” I mean the happiest, 
the most enlightened, the strongest; consider- 
ing it, consulting it, trusting it, respecting it, 
loving it. By no other course can we be justi- 
lied, to ourselves, or to the Filipinos, in the | 
eyes ot the world or in the eves of God. | 

\lways affectionately yours, 


“Pomeee Porting an. Henn per | 
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Babies’ Curnic says: “ Prickly heat is due to too much cloth- 
ing or rough things coming next to the skin... . Dress the baby as 
coolly as possible and put sodium bicarbonate into the bath, a 
tablespoonful to the gallon of water. Powder the body thoroughly 
inany times a day...” 














ow to keep baby’s skin 
in good condition 
during the hot weather 








What “Many babies are Because it has these qualities 


powder kept too warm, par- in such conspicuous degree more 
to ticularly in Sum- mothers choose Johnson’s than any 
choose mer,” said the emi- other powder. 





nent baby author- They dust it on after baby’s bath. 





ity, Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt. “The clothing and covering 
should never be so thick as to keep 


the baby in a perspiration.” 


Every time his diapers are changed 
they give him its soothing shower. 
And in hot weather they smooth its 
cooling fragrance over his whole body. 
Chafing and prickly heat make fret- 


. “ —s This pure sooth- 
ful babies, and to these skin affections 


ing powder is made 


babies are especially liable in hot It must by physicians’ for- 
weather. be mula. Doctors 
To save the baby from the misery antiseptic themselves re- 


quested that the 
laboratories WwW hich 


they cause, dress him lightly, bathe safe 
him more than once a day and use 
toilet powder more freely than ever. 








already made hun- 
The skin of the young baby is very reds of antiseptic articles for them 
delicate and it is of prime importance 
that the baby powder which touches 
him so intimately should be absolute- 
ly pure, fine, absorbent, that its action 
should be such as to neutralize the ir- 


prepare this special powder. 

The doctors knew that these huge 
laboratories would give them a baby 
powder which would be absolutely 
safe, pure, guarded from every source 
ritating acidsofperspirationandurine. of contamination. 
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Testing and Tasting Books 


(Continued from page 51) 


the Irish June.” Was ever such a setting for as 
beautiful and romantic a love story as was 
ever told of the girl, Connaught O’Brien, “with 
the sweet hood of black hair, honey-colored 
eyes, heart-shaped face, a flowery line of neck 
and arm,” the motherless daughter of a judge 
known grimly ‘The Hangman,” an innv- 
cent beauty who raced horses as a pastime and 
obeyed her father’s behest to marry the villain, 
John D’Arcy, “clever, unscrupulous, suave, 
burly, subtle, polished, dignified, grand, with 
his great and assured future and a past ro- 
mantic as chivalry,’ who would make for her 
with his own gifts and his father-in-law’s back- 
ing a great place for Connaught, and of the way 
she fell in love, irretrievably and deeply, with 
the young farmer, Dermott McDermott, 
“grave, courteous, direct, like his American 
Quaker mother,” and the way he saved her at 
last and brought about the happy ending. How 
the dramatic moments succeed themselves one 
after another—a hunt, a lie, a race, a murder, a 
fire, by means of prose as beautiful as the story 
it unfolds! And what an attainment is that 
happy ending—so right, so logical, so fit, 
proper to a romance like the “joy that cometh 
in the morning when darkness of night hath 
passed.” 


as 


so 


Fantasy 

Of fantasy now the supply seems generous. 
There was the popular “Thunder on the Left,” 
by Christopher Morley (Doubleday Page— 
$2.00)—whether popular because it offered 
a post-graduate course to the cross-word 
puzzler, or because it opened a realm of fan- 
tasy to the world-weary, depends doubtless 
on whether the reader is curious or blasé. 
There was “The Venetian Glass Nephew,” by 
Elinor Wylie (Doran—$2.50), and now there 
is “Lolly Willowes or The Loving Huntsman,” 


by Sylvia Townsend Warner (The Viking 
Press—$2.00), which has been named as 
“the book of the month” by a committee of 


professional reviewers who have undertaken 
to award this title to the book they prefer. 
I shall await with eagerness the verdict of 
the public, for I should have said that the 
appeal of “Lolly Willowes” would be limited, 
although intense; that a few people would love 
it dearly and the rest be bored. As I loved 
the book, I can not be considered prejudiced. 

It is an English book. One can not imagine 
it thought out by an American or placed in 


America. Lolly Willowes is an English 
spinster. It is English ideals and English 


customs that have made her a spinster. It is 
English ideals and customs from which she 
flees when she decides to leave the comfortable 
city home of her middle-class brother’s wife 
for a free and solitary life in the country. 
It is an English countryside in which she spends 
her childhood, an English village to which she 
goes, English lodgings at which she stays, 
English fields she treads, and English country 
people she meets. One can’t place her in a 


New England, a Southern, a Middle, or a 
Far-Western town, but perhaps, since it is 
part fantasy, the English could imagine her 


there more easily than in the Buckinghamshire 
of the story. The book is fantasy only in spots. 


The entire first half is a novel manners; 
the last third, exposition. 
Perennially popular as happy-enders are 


the equally perennial historical novels, recent 


specimens of which are “The Altar of the 
Legion,” by Farnham Bishop and Arthur 
Gilchrist Brodeur (Little, Brown—$2.00), and 


Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Spanish Bayonet,” a 
tale of pre-Revolutionary War days in Florida 

In the interests of happy endings I investi 
gated the most popular books as compiled by 
The Bookman in cooperation with the public 
libraries of America. In the list of twelve 
books of fiction I found five books with a 
| happy ending, five with an unhappy ending, 
and two with what might be called a stalemate 
or a “draw” ending, from which one might 


deduce that public taste on these matters may 
be evenly divided, were it not possible that 
these books were chosen for something else 
than their ending. 

“Ts there no happiness?” 
spondent. 
endings?” 

For answer I could but remind her that happy 
lives, like happy nations, have no histories, 
and it is histories in which an author is inter- 
ested. One could almost as truly say that 
happy characters have no histories. It is not 
happy endings that lure us to the front pages 
of the newspapers, but the unhappy ones. 
We criticize these front-page stories, but does 
any one seriously think that we would as 
eagerly read accounts of sewing societies and 
marriages and engagements as of the last 
murder or a celebrated divorce? No. We are 
attracted by the dramatic, the startling, that 
makes us wonder how and why, and not by 
the natural and uninteresting. So in books 
the greatest artists are attracted by characters 
that cause them—and, through them, us,— 
to wonder how and why; by situations dramatic 
and startling. Such characte ‘rs, such situations, 
seldom bring about or deserve happy endings. 

This brings me back to the correspondent 
who wanted “not happy endings but happy 
books.” “I have a friend,” he writes, “who 
reads quite extensively of the late books, 
and who says life has come to be a very 
sordid thing because every author deals with 
sensual or sordid phases of it. I should like 
to find a book to restore the faith in life and 
in human beings.” 

“Of course,” I answered him, “many read- 
ers—I among them—have experienced what 
you describe, but I am not hopeless as to 
faith in life or human beings. This present 
attitude toward life seems to me the natural 
result of the war, and I am not sure that out 
of it will not come a revaluation of the funda- 
mentals that will mean more to our children 
than the ready-made version that we accepted. 
As a parent I am willing to pass through this 
period for the sake of the next generation. 
The pessimism is the result of facing the facts 
And the facts were there. The important 
thing is to try to explain them and not to shut 
our eyes and indulge in dream pictures of the 
facts. A truly happy book ought to be one 
that makes us see life anew, or see something 
new and fresh in life, and not one that con- 
firms us in our old ideas and so gives us an 
egotistic feeling.” 

We must remember, I think, that little of the 
great literature of any age has been pleasant 
literature. Most of it would be subject to 
the same complaint of unhappy endings, un- 
pleasantness, and even undue frankness. 
Perhaps great writers are more deeply moved 
than others by the pain and suflering of life 
and so concentrate on it. The war undoubtedly 
caused most of us to lose our perspective, and 
this loss of perspective our literature reflects 

A literature is always a reflection of the 
times, so we ought not to blame our writers 
overmuch or expect them to bring us roses in 
December. 

However, a better time will probably come. 
It may be, even now, dawning. What has 
happened to the war books should encourage 
us to hope. 


asks one corre- 
“Is this why there are no happy 


Books of the War 
Just after the war the only books about it 
were so filled with the pain and horror of it 
that we practically stopped reading war books 
altogether. Perhaps we felt that they were 
not quite fair; that they did not give the whole 


picture, but only certain shades in it. And 
today we have a new kind of war book. They 
are not pleasant books. No true pictures of 
war can possibly be amusing, but they do 
at least give us an unemotional picture 
They describe it as it is, in its entirety, the 
mauve shades as well as the gory crimsons, 

















and we are able to read these books and say, 
“Ah, now I begin to understand what war is 
like!’ Although “Towards the Flame,” by 
Hervey Allen (Doran—$2.00), is of the same 
class, the very best of these books, say the ex- 
soldiers, is “Fix Bay — by John W. 
Thomason, Jr., Captain U. Marine Corps 
(Scribner’s—$3.50). It is a me book. A 
slow reader can finish in two hours. And in 
that two hours he will have gone with the 
Marines through the charge at Soissons, at 
Mont-Blanc, into Belleau Wood, and to the 
Rhine. He will have eaten with them, slept 
with them, attacked with them, raided with 
them, killed with them, and he will begin to 
understand why not only Sherman, but every 
soldier at one time or another, exclaims with 
the Marine Scout Officer, ‘““War-sure-is-Hell.” 

“Simple tales, without comment,” the 
author to whom war is a business calls them. 
And simple tales they are, with the same sim- 
plicity as that in the accompanying pen 
sketches, the simplicity of the right line, just 
long enough and not too much, that line that 
gives the spirit of a charge, the relaxation of 
defeat, the will to kill, the fear that halts. 
He has a gift for selection of the right word, 
the right lines, the right incident, and the right 
action that is almost, if not quite genius. 

Not pleasant reading? Who cares for pleas- 
ant reading or for happy endings when two 
hours’ reading stores up in one’s memory 
forever a glimpse of the glamour this God 
of Mars casts over his chosen followers, a sense 
of what glory means to them, a concept of this 
God’s philosophy and a conviction as lasting 
as life itself of war’s futility and horror. 


A Book with an African Setting 

From “Fix Bayonets!” to “Mary Glenn,” by 
Sarah G. Millin (Boni and Liveright—$2.00), 
may seem a long jump—to be facetious, 
from Europe to Africa. But they are related, 
in my mind, in that they are both books that 
transcend mere happiness. Like “Fix Bay- 
onets!” “Mary Glenn” in spite of its tragedy 
leaves you enriched by a knowledge that is 
at least as valuable as faith. 

The first thing that startled me in “Mary 
Glenn” was the discovery that away off there 
in Africa was the same social attitude, the 
same struggle and strife, that exists in the small 
towns of Missouri, U. S. A. This is a bit of 
knowledge more workable than the general 
truism that human nature is the same the 
world around. Mrs. Millin might have been 
writing about my own home town. And Mary 
Glenn! Haven’t we met her counterpart 
a hundred times, the little school girl, pretty, 
popular with her mates, whose parents don’t 
know her parents socially, who feels she is 
looked down upon and longs to rise above 
them all and come back and “show them’’? 


But Mary Glenn did more than long. She 
tried to do it, and failed horribly. It is a 
dramatic story, tense, absorbing, one that 


truly, when once begun, can not be put down 
until finished. So it is well that Mrs. Millin, 
like Captain Thomason, economical of 
words. In both every one counts. 

“Mary Glenn” is not a pleasant book, a 
“happy” book, but perhaps it is something 
better—an illuminating book, a book that 
shows us the chambers of the soul. We see the 
weaknesses in Mary’s. We see her life go to 
pieces because of it. "And then we see in its 
upper chamber, so to speak, what it is that 
makes her forgive her husband. And seeing 
this, may we not understand what hides behind 
the darkened windows of the souls about us? 

I must be frank and say I would find enter- 


is 


tainment in “Mary Glenn” if only because 
it is so well done, because Mary is so exactly 
revealed, the tragedy so calmly set forth, 


and every character so true to himself as he is 
created. But in this case I get more. I get my 
entertainment from “seeing inside people.’ 


Now I can gain such an insight only from 
writers who have a deep knowledge of human 
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When we 
cavil because they 
do not choose happy subjects or write with our 


nature and show us what they see. 
find such authors, shall we 


faith in mind? Or shall we not take what they 
give, and be thankful? 

A near approach to a happy book is “Miss 
Tiverton Goes Out” (Bobbs Merrill—$2.50) 
published anonymously in England. It is 
very modern in its handling. 

It could not have been written even twenty 
years ago, but its new psychology is so much 
part of its bone and sinew, its plot and char- 
acters, that the superficial reader will not 
know it is _ It is the story of the devel- 
opment of young girl who seeks reality, 
Juliet ed 
who is developing a quiet old countryside into 
an up-to-date modern suburban property, 
cupying himself the most sumptuous villa of 
the many he owns, Ashworth Towers, which is 
next door to the old house, once the center of 
the whole estate, where lives Miss Tiverton, 
who alone refuses to sell out to him. This aged 
lady, the Never Seen, captures the imagination 
of the child Juliet and epitomizes for her the 
romance and mystery of ‘Time Immemorial”— 
the realities transcending mere time and space. 


In the shadow of this unseen neighbor Juliet | 


grows up, watching one sister struggling for 
social recognition, 


And it is what her soul does with these ex- 
periences, what they give her, what she gets 
from life and brings to it, that make the book 
a great, an intense pleasure. There is so much 
I could say for this unique, “different” 


spoil it, for it is this anonymous author's gift 


of insight, of sympathy, of pity, that makes the | 
her charm, her | 


characters live; it is her irony, 
wit, her philosophy that give them value for us. 


Another Happy Book 
Another happy book is “Soames Green,” 
by Margaret Rivers Larminie (Houghton 
Mifflin—$2.00). “Soames Green” 
advantage of combining a literary style and 
touch that will interest the most sophisticated 
reader, with a plot and setting and characters 


that will meet all the requirements of the most | 


fastidious taste. 


It has an added advantage of being some- 


thing rather new in literature in that the story 
centers round the relationship of a father, Mr. 
Peter Celian, with his children, 


them. A conscientious man, he tries to treat 
the three alike, but can not manage to love 
the niece, Lena, as he does his own children. 
All the characters are complex, yet little space 
is given to the detailed analysis that charac- 
terizes so many of the new books. They are 
revealed with a light touch and in their 
actions and attitudes toward each other. 
Running through the book are several love- 
affairs and one exquisite love story, that of 
Phoebe and Martin Holme. The text deals 
with the surface of the lives of the people of 
Soames Green, but underneath the flirtations, 
engagements, and small domestic problems 
one is aware of the deeper emotions of life— 
love and hate, sense of injustice, devotion, 
unselfishness. 

The important thing about the book is that 
the characters are real. They are neither all 
good nor all bad, black or white; being deeper 
or lighter shades of gray. They act like real 
people, and the end satisfies, 
author arbitrarily ends it so, but because such 
a consummation is the logical one for the 
people described. And this, after all, should 
be the happy ending. I know of no better 
example than this of a worth-while book with 
a happy ending. 

Sometimes a correspondent who writes me 
she has read every book I mention, records 
dislike or disapproval of some I have suggested. 

















“Mum” * 





Her father is a contractor | 


oc- | 


the other in her reaction | 
against this struggle reverting to vulgarity. | 
She suffers patronage from schoolmates, uncon- | 
geniality at home desertion from her lover. | 


book. | 
And yet nothing I can say of it that will not | 


has a great | 


Phoebe and | 
Roger, and a niece of his wife who lives with | 


not because the | 
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‘*Mum’’ prevents body odors 


Millions of 


**Mum’’ because they realize 


women use 


that it is essential to their fem- 
inine daintiness and charm. 


Enjoy complete freedom 
from the unpleasant odor of 
perspiration and other embar- 
‘cc 99 

Mum 
is the dainty cream deodorant 
that keeps you fresh and 
sweet from bath to bath. 


rassing body odors. 


**Mum’’ is so entirely safe 
that it is used regularly with 


the sanitary pad. 


25¢ and 5O¢ at stores or from us 
postpaid, 10¢ trial size also postpaid, 


MUM MFG. CO., 1116 Chestnut St., Phila. 
| 























Bob- Or-No- Bob 
STA-RITE 


Hairpins 


Will Hold the Hair 
Neatly and 
Securely in Place 
Wire or Celluloid, at your fav- 
orite store or beauty parlor. 

If you cannot conveniently secure 
STA-RITE, send 10, 15 or 25 
cents for full size package. 
RITE HAIRPIN COMPANY 
H-2 Shelbyville, Iilinols 



















“Woven on dine 


Cambric Tape 














SNOW WHITE 


\SHU-MILK 


cleans all white leathers and fabrics 
If it doesn’t ned in any white oh< »€ cleaner you ever 


it 
SHU MII K Evodege Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 
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50,000 


Dover Pattern 


GIVEN eran 
FISH FORKS 


for only 10c to help pay postage and packing. 


you may think this isa 
very unusual offer to 
make. You may wonder 
why I do it. It’s just be- 
cause I want to get ac- 
quainted with you. My name 
is Davis—Frank E. Davis of 
Gloucester, Mass. Gloucester 3 
the greatest fishing town in the 
United States. And I've been 
in the business close to 40 years. 
I supply sea foods to over 100,- 
000 people throughout the United 
States by v.ail. They keep on 
buying from me because nowhere 
else can they get such wonderful 
quality. I want toget acquainted 
with another 50,000 people who 
like the most delicious sea food 
itis possible to get. That's why 
I want to send you this fish 
fork—as an inducement—so you 
will send me your name. AllI 
ask is 10c. to cover the cost of 
postage and packing. 

These fish forks are made by 
one of the most famous silver- 
waremanufacturersin the United 
States. They are the famous Dov- 
er Patternandareheavily-plated. 
In stores they would probably 
cost $5.00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Just Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
will send you a pail of juicy fall-caught mackerel or 
the most delicious lobster, codfish, crabmeat, shrimp, 
clams, salmon, tunny. I won't ask you to send me a 
penny in advance. Pay only after you have tried it. 
It'sthe fairest offer I know how 
to make. You'll find my prices 
low for such high quality. Just 
send me your name now so 
that I can send you my com- 
plete price list and one of these 
fine fish forks. Only one fork 
to afamily at this price. Just 
address Frank E. Davis, Frank 
E. Davis Fish Co., Dept. 273, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
eee 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 

Dept. 273, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose 10 Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 
heavily-piated silver Fish Forks as advertised, together 
wich your complete price list of Davis Sea-Foods. - 
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Shaker 
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Made by 
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world 
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men 


‘OOD positions open in Tea Rooms, Motor 
3 Inns,Coffee Shops, all departments. Not- 
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manage a f 
business in apase time and i ec 
Be independent. Write for Free Book 


LE xed TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-246 Washington, D. C. 
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Testing and Tasting Books 


She has overlooked the fact that I have sug- 
gested each book for a special kind of person 
and not for general consumption. There is no 
book, short of the Bible, that has ‘‘something 
for everybody.” The whole intent and pur- 
pose of my “Testing” fails if my readers do not 
note the kind of person for whom I choose the 
book described. 

“By all means read every book on my list, 
Dear Reader,” I wrote to one such correspond- 
ent, “but do not hold me responsible for your 
disapproval unless I’ve described you as the 
kind of person who might enjoy it.” 

“Reading your article,” writes one corre- 
spondent, “was like taking an automobile trip 
with a road log. Turn here! This is the best 
route. I am as eager as any to read the new 
and best books, but they often seem an utter 
waste of time. This is the age of sign-posts 
in everything, and when do we need it more 
than in a selection of reading material?” 


The Small House for 


(Continued ; 


absolutely necessary. We knew a woman in 
the village who took a sporting interest in our 
venture and assumed a mortgage for $2500, 
more than the bank would take. We bought 
the house in spite of our friends and declined 
our landlord’s offer to increase our rent. 

And we thought our troubles were over! 

We started without one of those three salient 
points so important in a house—a clear title, 
a tight roof and a firm foundation. When we 
moved in, the house was not yet our own. A 
flaw in the title required tedious delays and an 
agreement with the owner pending the out- 
come of the search. There were several months 
of uncertainty before the title was cleared and 
insured, but we went on with our alterations, 
protected by our agreement. 

When we took possession of the house in 
September, we gave two weeks of vacation to 
transforming it into a livable place at the least 
possible cost. A bathroom we must have, 
and a roof, and inside paint. The green asphalt 
roof went on over the old shingles—a good job 
done by a young roofer who was willing to try 
an experiment in applying the material in 
lengthwise strips to give an effect we wanted. 
Once insured against autumn rains, we went 
ahead with the inside painting. 

Our carpenter was a man-of-all-work, and 
in the various emergencies that came, he was 
painter and plasterer, too, saving us the ex- 
pense of special, high-priced workmen. In 
employing him, we were obliged to do more 
of the planning, to take more risks of a spoiled 
job, and to be content with less finished work 
than the experts would have done. Soon the 
partitions between the front rooms were re- 
moved, and we had the skeleton of a living- 
room sixteen by twenty, with light and air 
from windows on both sides. While we helped 
with the painting, the plumber put the bath- 
room in the chamber once used for storage. It 
was finished only a week after it was promised 
to us, and that, we have been told, is doing well. 

When we moved the furniture the last of 
September, a transformation had taken place. 
The living-rooms and two bedrooms had their 
three coats of ivory that turned them into 
restful, mellow rooms. The kitchen and dining- 
alcove we painted in the weekends that fol- 
lowed, a soft gray with blue shelves and cub- 
boards for the gay Breton china. 

Our furniture, picked up at odd times and 
places, fitted amiably into the cottage that had 
little more floor space than our city apartment. 
The cherished old secretary, a mahogany table, 
a daybed, and a few good chairs made the 
living-room look quite our own. We enjoyed it, 
and while we had many of the inconveniences 
that our friends predicted, we put up with them 
as part of the adventure, knowing that they 
were only temporary. 


That is what I strive to be—a Sign Post. | 
name the book, tell where it leads, and whether 
“passable or not.’”’ Only the reader knows 
whether he wishes to go that way or not 

And that is the most important thing of all, 
Remember that, please, correspondents! And 
when you write me, as I hope you will, tell me 
in much detail where you want to go, what 
scenery you most enjoy, what kind of roads 
your car can manage, how fast you travel— 
in other words, what you read for, what kind 
of life you prefer to read about—city, or rural, 
life of action or of thought, incident or char- 
acter or atmosphere, and whether you want it 
in realistic, journalistic, romantic, poetic, or 
fantastic style. With this information I can 
promise a different Sign Post for each one— 
the happy-enders, the glad-bookers, those who 
disapprove of the unsavory, and those who 
can take life raw. Each one to his taste. The 
taste’s the thing! 


the Business Woman 


from page 61) 


In the spring, when we returned to the 
country after three months in the city, we be- 
gan work with new zest. The sagging front 
porch, in the narrow style of the nineties, gave 
a dreary appearance to the house and had no 
value as an outdoor living-room. Our carpenter 
ripped it off and replaced it with a small stoop 
and hooded door. The furnace went in. An 
Italian mason put in a stone foundation and a 
fireplace. The latter we had intended for a 
future indulgence, but we found that it would 
be less expensive to have all the masonry done 
at once. Gas and electricity were installed 
before the foundation was changed, leaving 
in the wake of their pipes great gashes and 
ditches. At last they were filled in, and the 
place was left raw, but ready for permanent 
planting. 

The painters gave the last magic touch. 
Ivory clapboards and green shutters, the green 
front door with its brass knocker, made the 
most callous villager stop and speculate about 
the change. The hollyhocks and phlox took 
heart, and in spite of the trampling they had 
undergone, bloomed bravely against their new 
background. 

There are minor changes that we shall make, 
but in essentials our house is complete and 
livable. We are constantly planning and 
changing but that, for us, is part of the fun. 
Even our doubting friends no longer think that 
our investment is a foolish one. 

In our city apartment, we paid $110 monthly 
for rent. In the country we put aside $75 
monthly, of which $40 go for interest on mort- 
gage, taxes, insurance, and coal, $35 for paying 
off the mortgage. We count as part of our 
living expense the $8.50 monthly for com- 
mutation and taxi fare for nights when we come 
home late and tired. There is no doubt that 
the financial investment has been a profitable 
one for us. 

In addition to the money spent, there has 
been the other investment of thought, hard 
work, and planning that every woman puts into 
her home if it is to be rewarding to herself and 
satisfying to her family. A house is a respon- 
sibility, but it is a delight for many business 
women to have the repose of a home, and to be 
creating it outside of office hours. A garden 
requires effort, but it is refreshing after days 
at a desk in the city. Whether it is an ol 
house to be restored, a new one to be built, or 
an apartment, the business woman of the 
future will incline more and more to the pur 
chase of a home as a good investment and 3 
release for her creative energy. 


Cash required for purchase $1500 
Mortgage 2500 
Rent 2000 

©, 
Total $6000 
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Perella 


(Continued from page 41) 


I’ve been jealous, of course, but without 
reason. And now—this! It isn’t recent. 
I’m certain of it. They lived in the same pen- 
sion here for months. It’s against reason that 
they shouldn’t have been drawn together. 
Against reason. I’ve had a dread of it since 
the first night I met her in the villa. She stood 
like a tongue of flame. Any man would have 


been mad for her. We've been fools . ” She 
swept a hand. ; 
“Youth to youth. The eternal law. Yes, 


we've been fools,” said Silvester. 
She turned on him quickly. 
“Do you know anything about it?” 
“Sitdown, dear Beatrice, and I'll tell you the 
little that I know.” 


T WAS but a little, yet it illuminated dark 

spaces. There was the nurse’s report of 
cabled answer to a letter on the evening of his 
first encounter with the jeering stare of the 
white ass. There was also a trivial something, 
noted mechanically by an eye trained to the ob- 
servance of artistic detail, to which, however, 
his mind, working in paths apart from social 
convention, had attached no particular import- 
ance. In Venice she had worn a ring, a pretty 
gem, an intaglio of dainty quality. During her 
illness she had kept the ring on her finger. 
Then with a queer suddenness it had dis- 
appeared. Then things so emotional had hap- 
pened that he had forgotten its existence. But 
now he remembered. The ring had been 
on her left hand—for the right had been in 
plaster of Paris—and his accurate visionary 
memory showed it on the engagement finger. 
Therefore there had been between them all the 
love and romance and passion of Romeo and 
Juliet, frozen beyond doubt by unkindly cir- 
cumstance in what to them was the long ago. 
And now the sun of circumstance had thawed 
the frozen love, and it had burst into new 
strength and many waters could not drive it 
out. Such was the text of Silvester’s sorrowful 
homily. 

“T can understand Perella’s marrying you,” 
said Beatrice. ‘‘She’s blameless. A God’s good 
angel—that’s you, my dear—came down from 
heaven and took her away from every kind of 
suffering. But Anthony. Why?” She 
clutched her bosom with both hands. “Why, 
when he was bound to Perella?”’ 

Silvester made the little Latin gesture of 
helplessness. ‘‘That,”’ said he, “is outside my 
philosophy ” 

“But can’t you think?”’ She leaned forward 
in her chair with eager and wrinkled brow. 
“Why? I was a rich and foolish woman ready, 
in the inside of me, to throw myself into his 
arms. If he had been a mere waster, a fortune- 
hunter, it would have been so easy for him. 
But no. To give him the honor he deserves, he 
has always treated that side of things with 
scorn. Our two years of secret marriage, for 
instance. Every little gift of mine must be a 
trifle . . . So why? Why? All the time it 
was I who I who—” 

She broke off suddenly and, stiff in her chair, 
stared in front of her as at instantaneously 
evoked ghosts of memories—memories that 
should have been so radiant in beauty, now 
stricken and withered, haggardly reproachful. 

hey showed the clutching fingers of the 
woman who, never having known love, 
desperately resolved to grasp it before it should 
be forey er beyond her reach. They showed her 
the imperious wiles which she had exercised 
with her wealth and her influence and her 
lingering beauty. It was she who had willed 
and he who had obeyed. She had held out 
ures of increasing intensity which he could not 
resist. Had she been siren of the sirens, leading 
youth to destruction, she could not have used 
her sex with more diabolical subtlety. It was 
she who had dragged a, at first, unwilling yet 
fascinated boy away from his young love . ~ 

She had done it unknowingly. 
sole defence. ; 


‘it That was her 
hat he had not told her of 


Perella was her ground of accusation. But it 
was she herself who had willed it from the 
beginning. She had never been honest with 
herself. From the first she had spread the 
snare that had eventually drawn him where she 
had carved him to be, within the hungering and 
foolish clasp of her arms And all the 
memories of their lives together stalked before 
her like unhallowed specters. 





Again the picture recurred, as it had recurred | 


with maddening iteration throughout the 
past twenty-four 


and passionate embrace of those two. 


hours, of the despairing | 
Would | 


she ever forget, till she died, the tensity of the | 


girl’s face? 

She collapsed, huddled up in the chair. The 
time for tears was past. How long she had been 
staring at the ghosts she knew not. It seemed 
hours. She glanced with some concern at 


Silvester, who sat, apparently unaware of any | 


state of catalepsy, looking drearily into the fire. 

“You have no more reason to reproach your- 
self for marrying Anthony than I have for 
marrying Perella,” he said, as though carry- 
ing on a conversation broken by a few 
moments’ pause. “The past is irrevocable. 
That’s the worst of platitudes—they’re always 
so true. We've got the present and the future 


toconsider. Tell me. Do you think they know | 


or fear we saw them yesterday, or suspect that 
we have any idea of what’s between them?” 
“I’m quite sure he doesn’t,” said Beatrice 
miserably. 
“T, too, feel certain about Perella.” 
“Does that help us very much?” 
“Considerably.” He rose and made a few 
steps to and fro, his hands behind his back. 





“Tt helps vitally. It, in fact, clears the ground. | 


My dear,” he said, halting by her side, “I’m 
afraid I can’t help my dry, analytical mind 
working in its usual way in spite of what I'm 
feeling. 


see, there are only three courses open. One. 


Tell them what we know, as gently as possible. | 


It would be painful for everybody, yet we could 
stake our faith in human values. It would be 
an honest course, the one we should un- 
doubtedly follow if we were of the same ages 
as they. Of this we have already spoken this 
afternoon. I think we realized the hopelessness 
of it.” 

“Oh, God! yes,” said Beatrice. 

“Therefore we must eliminate it. Two. Let 
things drift. You and Anthony cut your- 
selves away from Florence; Perella and I 
anchor ourselves more firmly here. That seems 
reasonable. But isit? One or two things must 
happen. Either what you yourself said about 
us leading anything like human lives with those 
two eating out their hearts for each other— 


the Atlantic between them—all the gladness of | 


life gone out for everybody, and a poor, forged 
imitation of happiness, if it’s even that, for us 
all; or—let us face it—the call of love and youth 
will be too strong, and Anthony will not go 


back to America—at least, not with you. If he 
goes, it will be with Perella.” 
EATRICE hid her face and moaned. ‘Oh, 


they couldn’t, they couldn't.” 

“They could, my dear,” said he with a catch 
in his voice. “Seven hundred years ago, in this 
city, the pair are immortalized and live en- 
shrined in the pity and sympathy of all the 
ages. And a hundred years ago—or so it seems 
—what I thought was the impossible 
happened.” 


You must forgive me. As far as I can | 





She turned round swiftly and caught his 


hand. “My poor dear—I never thought—I 
had almost forgotten—” 


He said gently: “You see, it can happen. | 


But it mustn’t happen. You agree to that?” 

“Anything but that.” 

“So we have to eliminate course number 
two,” said he. ‘“There remains the third. Are 
we willing, are we strong enough, to take it?” 

He paused. His tone sounded in her ears like 
a doom. 


She sat upright and stared at him. 
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EASY TO SEAL 
EASY TO OPEN 


GOOD LUCK Double 
Lip rings are the same 
quality as GOOD 
LUCK Regular, known 
to housewives every- 
where. They fit all 
standard jars and stay 
For 
every kind of canning. 


alive indefinitely. 


We have made Double 
Lip jar rings for over 
twenty-five years. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and 


hardware stores every- 
where and come packed 


with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
keep them, send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 
IO cents in stamps we 
will mail you our Home 
Canners Year Book with 
full for 
Home Canning, sterili- 
zation tables and many 
excellent recipes. 


instructions 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 


& RUBBER CO. 


20 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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For Seashore 
or Mountains— 


“RADIO” 
Bungalow! 


Y POPULAR VOTE—the perfect 
summer bungalow! Now obtain- 
able in a choice of 6 sizes, with from 3 
to 5 rooms with porch. 
Easily erected by unskilled help— 
two or three persons can put one up 
in 36 hours. Strongly constructed of 
best materials and lasts for years. Is 
fully portable, and can be removed to 
a new location whenever desired. Pre- 
pare for your happiest summer by or- 
dering at once. Immediate shipment. 
Write at once for free folder 
giving complete floor plans. 

Send 20c for new 48 page catalog showing many 
other beautiful home models. 


“8472-8826 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 


“RADIO” Garage 
_" $29 55832: 


Handsomely designed 
Comes sectional -built; 
12 ft. x 18 ft. inside 
measurements. Strong - 
ly constructed. An at- 











immediate shipment. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
\ “Largest Lumber Plant in the East” 
1 





308 Grand St.(House Dept.) Brooklyn, N.Y. 








The Flexible Rubber Fly Swatter gets the 
fly in all kinds of nooks 


Does not damage 
fine furniture or tear fine fabrics. Has noth- 
ing to rust. Price 10c. The Flexible Rubber 
Fly Swatter is best. Ask for it at the store. 
A. W. DRAKE MFG. CO. 
Hazleton, Pa. 








To Hang Up Things 
In The Bathroom 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For Any Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Piano Lover Should Own 


Contains 218 classic, modern, sacred and operatic pieces 
every one wants to play, at a cost of less than one 
cent each. ae a yinding $2.00, cloth binding $3.00. 


Atall music dealers, or sent direct. Write for free catalog 
of Music Books. Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 124° Bresdwey 


New York City 
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e teach you, 


Gayton. 
| Signora that she would find him at Doney’s.” 





Perella 


“T can’t guess what you mean.” 

“Why should four lives be ruined when two 
can be saved?” 

“You mean Anthony’s and Perella’s?” 

wx Syd 

Her lips twitched, and her eyes were piteous, 
and it took all her courage to find her voice. 
“You wouldn’t have suggested this—what it is 
as yet I don’t know—but whatever it is, you 
wouldn’t have suggested it if—if we were the 
same age as they—if we weren’t old—old—” 
The wretched tears came again. 

He touched her hand tenderly. “Not old, 
my dear. At least, not you. But older than 
they are.” 

“Oh, what does it matter—a few years more 
or less—I know. You and I, man and woman, 
are of the same age. Tell me straight what’s in 
your mind. The only way out.” 

The top button of his jacket was unfastened. 
He buttoned it, straightened himself, and drew 
his jacket tight around him. “Why shouldn’t 
we go out of their life and leave them to re- 
mold it—to their hearts’ desire?” 

“That I’ve grasped. But even if we could 
bring ourselves to such a thing—how could it 
be done?” 

When it came to the agony point of clear 
proposition, Silvester broke down. He had 
kept himself strong by intellectual effort, 
marshaling facts and arguments in his clear 
brain. He had hoped that Beatrice would have 
divined his scheme in its broad purpose; that 
she would have accepted or rejected it accord- 
ing to her vision of the future. Through her 
lack of perception the altruistic dream that had 
inspired his simple soul had faded into the 
light of common day. He must reduce it to 
dreadful details. He lost his great confidence. 

“If you can’t see, how can I tell you?” 

He turned away and gave her the spectacle 
of an old man’s tears. Then only did the cloud 
that hung over her brain begin to lift, and there 
lay revealed to her the most fantastic proposal 
that ever man made to woman. 

It is a factor in their sex’s defensive scheme 
women in such crises should be more 
brutally direct than men. She rose and said, 

“You mean that you and I—somehow— 


should deliberately give those two grounds for 
divorce?” 


He raised a hand from 
“What else?” 

Reaction came with a clamor within her 
and swept her on a wave of unreason. “Never. 
Never in this life. How can you make such a 
suggestion?” 

In the surge, all that had been said in the 
past two poignant hours was forgotten. 

“How can a man, loving a woman, coldly 
think of throwing her into another man’s 
arms?” She said many foolish things. Then: 
“Love her! How can you love her?” 

He waited until she calmed. 

“T love her so much,” said he, “that I am 
willing to sacrifice all that I hold dear for the 
sake of her happiness.” 

“T can’t,” she said desperately. “I can’t. 
I’m not big enough.” She flashed defiant. 
“Why should I sacrifice what’s dearer to me 
than to you—to a woman than to any man— 
my good name? Why should I make myself the 
laughing-stock of America, England, and Italy, 
so that Anthony should go off with another 
woman? Let him go, but not with my con- 
nivance. No, my friend! The scheme’s insane. 
Better let things drift and trust to life from day 
to day.” 

“As you will,” said he. 


a hidden face. 


“God help us all.” 
SHE left him, went home, conscious of herself 
as an outer shell of a woman with everything 
within her torn into formless shreds. A foot- 
man opened the door of the villa. Baratelli 
received her in the vestibule. She put the 


| mechanical question, 


“Any telegrams, telephone calls?” 
“Only one,” said he. “From the Signora 
It was for Mr. Blake. I told the 


She went up to her room and tried to rest, 
Later she heard Anthony’s step along the 
corridor. A slammed door signified his en. 
trance into his own room. The maid, 
Dennever, came, dreadfully, impersonally 
punctual. Beatrice let herself be dressed, 
Toward the end of her toilette Anthony en- 
tered, young and spruce in dinner-jacket. She 
help up a protective garment. 

“I’m not quite ready. I'll meet you down. 
stairs.” 


HEN she went down, she met him in the 

small salon that led into the dining-room, 
She noted that the conventional cocktail which 
he always drank before dinner remained un- 
touched on its usual little table. 

He was walking up and down the room. He 
smiled politely as she entered. 

“T hope you didn’t go to Doney’s to look for 
me? I was called away. I left a message.” 

“No. I hadn’t time to go to Doney’s.” 

“I’m glad,” said he. ‘“‘What have you been 
doing with yourself?” 

“A call or two. Then home. And you?” 

“T met a couple of stray Americans—artists 
—you don’t know them hg 

Her heart sank cold. For the first time she 
knew that he deliberately lied to her. His 
Americans were Perella. They had met either 
at the Marchesa della Torre’s, whither Silvester 
in his subtle innocence had sent her, or else- 
where. Beatrice disdained further question. 

Dinner was served. They sat at a small table 
at the end of the stately room. A mirror in an 
old Florentine frame faced her. She would 
have risen to save herself from the inexorable 
reflection, but she dared not. Her unbalanced 
sense saw her image horribly as that of an over- 
rouged woman with haggard eyes and sunken 
cheeks. 

He said, “Are you really keen on taking up 
our ship reservations?” 

“Why, yes. Everything’s arranged. Haven't 
you got to be in New York?” 

“I cabled yesterday for the latest date 
Styvers could give me. They replied this after- 
noon that they don’t need me for another 
month. That’s their way. They like to put 
the fear of God into you—and when you show 
them that you’re unmoved, they climb down!” 

“So you want to stay here another month?” 

“If you don’t mind,” said he. “Of course, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go, my 
dear, if it puts out your plans.” 

“Why do you want to stay in Florence?” she 
asked with a show of casualness. 

“To escape the New York winter as long as 
possible. Brrr! You know I’ve never got 
accustomed to it.” 

She thought for a few racked moments. 
“Very well,” she said with a shrug. ‘We can 
cancel the bookings.” 

“You’re perfectly sure you wouldn’t like to 
go ahead of me?” : 

“Perfectly sure,” she said. ‘For me, this is 
my real home. It’s poor old Fargus that'll be 
upset.” 

“Oh—Fargus!” said Anthony. He added— 
and her jealous ear seemed to catch a note of 
compunction, ‘‘You’re a great dear, you know, 
Beatrice.” 

“T wonder,” she said, “whether vou really 
think so.” 

“Madonna!” he protested. 

But his cry rang untrue. ; 

The meal over, coffee was served in the 
octagonal salon. She dismissed the servants. 
As she handed him his cup, he rose to take it. 
She almost wished that married life had dulled 
those little instincts of courtesy. If only he 
could have lain back in his chair and smiled up 
at her and touched her fingers as she served him: 

She said desperately, “I wonder how long 
you'll go on loving an old woman, Anthony, 

He replied: ““My Madonna has no age. I'l 
love her till the end of time.” ’ 

She made a pretence of laughter. “Aa 
Antonio might have said that in an eighteenth 
century comedy.” 
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“Why not,” said he, “if he was sincere?” 

“Ah, but was he?” 

“That,” said he, sipping his coffee, “is known 
but to his God and his dramatist.” 

“And whether he was real or artificial?” 

He laughed away the words. “Have no fear, 
Madonna. I’m real enough.” 

She took up a magazine; he a novel. There 
was silence between them; not, as once, 
intimate, companionable, with now and then 
eyes meeting eyes lifted from the page in a 
mutual smile of understanding, but silence cold 

| and hard, broken for her only by the dragging 
| minutes clicking almost in her brain. Her head 
ached violently; her eyes burned; her limbs 
were lead. Presently, at the end of her 
strength, she rose. Anthony looked up from 
his book, obviously unaware of the torment 
within her. She threw the magazine on the 
table. 

“I’m going to bed.” 

“Already?” He sprang to his feet. 


“I’m tired,” she said. “I don’t think 
Florence in winter suits me. It gets on my 
nerves It’s really a place for Latins, not 


for Anglo-Saxons.” 


“There’s something in that,” said he 
politely. 
“Besides, I need a change my rest- 


less American blood. Perhaps, after all, I’ll go 
on home now—especially as it won't make very 
much difference to you.” 

“My dear Beatrice,” he protested. 

“We'll see.” 

She reached the door, which he held open for 
her. 

““Good-night,” she said. 

She passed out. He went a step after her. 

“‘What’s the matter, my dear?” 

“I’ve told you. I’m tired,” she replied on a 
half-turn. “I need a change.” 








N OVED by sudden impulse, she completed 
the turn and faced him in the corridor, as 
he stood with his back against the open door. 
“There comes a time in a woman’s life when 
change is inevitable. You’re too young to 
understand. Good-night, Anthony.” 

*‘Good-night,” said he. 

She crossed the marble-paved hall, not daring 
to turn again, hoping with a forlorn agony of 
hope that he might stride after her in his won- 
derful way and take her in his arms. But she 

| heard only a slow step and the clicking of the 
salon door behind him. It was the first night 
during their married life that they had not 
kissed on parting. He had made no attempt, 
| murmured no hint, made no gesture, however 
conventional. 

That click of the door, echoing sharp in the 
marble hall, sounded in her ears like that of 
doom. It signified the end. 

In her room she found spread out on her 
writing-table the bundle of last post letters 
with which she had been too weary to concern 
herself before dinner. She opened one from 
Emilia... 
| “The little baronet, or, if women had their 
rights, the little baronetess, is still doing well, 
| thank you = 

She threw it aside Yes, later, when 

| the new thing that had sprung from the thing 
to which she had given birth, was born, the 
| natural woman’s tendrils in her would entwine 
themselves around it. But not now 
Instead of a comfort, it was a mocking pain. 

Her eyes wandered gropingly over her own 
private, and almost sacred collection of bed- 
room books. In the depths of her she was 
a spiritually-minded woman and read many 
things almost in secrecy. As she scanned the 
backs, the beginning of a paragraph of St. 
Thomas 4 Kempis came hauntingly into her 
head. 

“Think not thyself totally abandoned,although 
for a time Ihave sent thee some tribulation, 
and have even withdrawn some cherished con- 

| solation ‘a 
She sought the volume, a beautiful edition 
‘bound in vellum, and she remembered that, a 








| Perella 


fortnight or so before, she had lent it to 
Anthony, who had heard vaguely of “The 
Imitation” as a spiritual classic, but had never 
set eyes on it. It was not the kind of volume 
he would take downstairs; therefore, it must be 
in his bedroom. She craved the book, so that 
she could continue the haunting passage. As 
the chances of Anthony’s having retired were 
remote, she turned the handle of his door and 
switched on the lights. The room had been 
prepared, things set in order, the bed-clothes 
turned down. She surveyed with a pang her 
husband’s familiar and intimate odds and ends, 
The vellum-bound book she found beneath a 
pile of French and Italian novels. She drew 
it out and was about to depart when, her sense 
of smell being acute, she became conscious of a 
perfume all the more strange because Anthony 
had every healthy man’s loathing of artificia! 
scent. To please him, she herself used it only 
in the subtlest fashion. But here was frank 
perfume, different from her own, but none the 
less exquisite. She thought she recognized it. 
Whence could it proceed? Almost unawares 
she traced it to the bed where the gay silk 
pajama suit was laid out. From the pocket of 
the jacket she drew a crumpled, mangled, 
almost still moist square of a handkerchief 
which, when she shook it out, disclosed an 
embroidered “P” in the corner. And the scent 
was somewhat stale. 

He had taken it yesterday to dry Perella’s 
eyes. He had kept it. He had put it in his 
pajama pocket to keep the tears and perfume 
of her while he slept. She knew there had been 
no other wrong. And, characteristically care 
less, Anthony had let it stay where he had put 
it . . . Butit was youth, youth clinging with 
all its emotional fibers to the tears and the per 
fume of youth. She felt a powerlessness that 
was almost strength. She returned the 
pathetic rag to the pajama pocket and went 
back to her room, where she had neither the 
heart nor the faith to open the “De Imitation: 
Christi.” 

Very early next morning Silvester received a 
message: 

“I’m in your hands. I'll do whatever you 
think is right.” 


XX 


ERELLA was awakened at the usual hour, 

on a mornin two days later. The servant 
brought in a letter or two. One was unstamped 
and addressed in Silvester’s handwriting. 


“My dearest Perella, 

By the time you get this, I shall have started 
on a long journey, the reason for which I shall 
tell you later. I need not say more now than 
that it is urgent, that it has to be secret, and 
that, much as I regret it, I have not seen my 
way to take you into my confidence. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will carry on here as 
though nothing has happened until you hear 
from me again, which will be as soon as possible. 
I’ve paid some money into the joint account at 
the Banca d'Italia, which I see was getting 
somewhat low. So you will have plenty, my 
dear, to go on with. 

‘Please keep all correspondence until I let 
you know where to forward it, as my move- 
ments may be uncertain. As you may imagine, 
I feel very much averse to leaving you with 
this vague information, but other interests with 
mine are involved in this affair. 

“Yours affectionately, 
SILVESTER.” 


The more she read the cold words in the 
familiar, precise handwriting, the more was she 
baffled. Only twice during their married life 
had he had occasion to write to her; both times 
in England, once when hospitable friends of his 
had insisted on her prolonging a week-end 
visit when business took him up to town on the 
Monday, and once when she spent a couple of 
nights with Caroline, while he was lecturing 0 
Edinburgh. And those letters had been full of 
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his kindness and his charm and his pedantic 
playfulness—as different from this as a sonnet 
from a paragraph of news. 

She passed the morning desolate. Innocent, 
yet guilty, again she thought of Anthony. But 
how could Anthony have anything to do with 
this sudden journey of Silvester? She had been 
fighting him and her heart with all the strength 
that was inher. Of only one indiscretion, re- 
membered with remorseful anguish, had she been 
culpable, when her will was numbed and her 
limbs were like water, and her head swam and 
the blood surged up from her heart; and that 
had been secret from all the world. True, she 
had seen him since then and walked with him, 
so as to insist on the hideous impossibility of 
their love. She had left the Marchesa’s, shown 
herself at Doney’s, where she had made a 
trivial purchase of sweets like any woman in 
Florence, had greeted him as the friend and 
acquaintance they were known to be. They 
had gone out separately and met and walked 
the dim streets for a while, and he had driven 
her home. Anthony was out of the question. 

She felt incredibly lonely. Her impulse was 
to put on a hat and coat and walk, but it was 
a day of dreary rain. She occupied herself 
restlessly till lunch, a futile break in the mo- 
notony, for she could eat nothing. At last she 
determined to put into execution a gradually 
growing resolve. She would order the old car 
and drive to the Villa Corazza and see Beatrice, 
and tell her the extraordinary news, and ask 
her advice. This she could do in all loyalty, for 
she had definitely finished with Anthony. She 
was fond of Beatrice, admired her for her kind- 
ness and graciousness and wisdom beyond all 
women, and Beatrice was Silvester’s dearest 
friend. On a day like this she would certainly 
be at home. The drive, too, would be a dis- 
traction. She ordered the car. 

She felt pathetically small as she jolted along 
in the car, whose rain-splashed windows soon 
blurred the sight of outside things. It was a 
newly revived sense of smallness, for her happy 
married life had given her stature; now she had 
dwindled again to the drifting waif of Chelsea, 
Paris, the Pension Toselli, Venice. Physically, 
she realized with a shock that for protection 
against the jolts she must sit forward so that 
her feet could find purchase on the floor of the 
car, and not dangle as they always did when she 
leaned comfortably right back. 


HE car drove up to the stately steps of the 

Villa Corazza. She ran quickly under the 
shelter of the glass awning. 

“The Signora—” she began as soon as the 
door opened. 

“The Signora is away from home,” said the 
footman. 

“Oh,” said Perella, disappointed. ‘Will you 
tell her, when she comes in, I should so much 
like to see her.” 

“She has left Florence, Signora,’”’ said the 
man. 

“When?” 

“This morning, early. She was called away 
suddenly.” 

The coincidence gave her at first the shock of 
unexpected comedy, such as one experiences by 
casually dipping a hand in the tank of an 
electric eel. 

But the master was there, said the footman. 
He was much perturbed, and doubtless he 
would like to see the Signora; molto turbato. All 
elements of comedy vanished. Something 
abnorma! had occurred. She must see Anthony. 
He came rushing into the octagonal boudoir 
into which she had been shown. 

“You've come to see Beatrice?” 

“Of course. Who else?” 

“She’s gone. I’m half crazy. I don’t know 
what it means. Started at half-past six this 


morning in the big car, with just a dressing- 
case, without saying a word to anybody. Not 
even her maid. Where she’s gone to, God only 
hows. 
Her dark eyes stared at him out of a white face. 
But Silvester’s gone, too.” 


” 


Perella 


The situation was beyond their experience of 
human phenomena. She showed him the 
letter. 


“He says nothing in it about coming back,” | 


he remarked. 

“That’s what frightens me,” said Perella. 

That the missing pair had gone off together 
was obvious, but for what purpose was as dark 
as midnight. It must have been a carefully 
planned stroke, each fulfilling in identical man- 
ner a compact of secrecy. But why? And 
whither? Silvester’s simple needs could be 
provided indefinitely by the contents of a suit- 
case; but Beatrice, accustomed to travel with a 
mountain of luggage and a retinue of servants, 
how far could a little dressing-case take her? 

They talked, half scared, wandering round 
and round known facts to find some door for 
conjecture. They regarded each other blankly 
like two young lost souls. - Perella began to 


cry. Anthony put his arm comfortingly around | 
But she shrank away and held | 


her shoulders. 
him off and dried her eyes. Out of delicacy he 
renounced his attempt at consolation. 

“There’s nothing for it but to wait and see 
what happens,” she concluded. “It’s strange 
that Beatrice left no word.” 

“We don’t even know which way they’ve 
gone,” said Anthony for the tenth time. 

“We don’t,” said Perella helplessly. 


E RANG for tea. It revived a drooping 
Perella. Anthony, declaring the need of 
sterner restorative, drank a brandy and soda. 

Presently the footman entered with a couple 
of letters that had come by the afternoon post. 
One Anthony threw aside: the other he tore 
eagerly open. 

“From Beatrice.” 

“Read it.” 

She gazed at him intently as he read, her 
heart throbbing, for here most likely was the 
key to the mystery. When he had finished, he 
handed it to her without a word and, mechani- 
cally lighting a cigarette, went and stared out 
of the window on to the dripping terrace and 
the mist-enveloped hills. She read: 


“My dear Anthony, 

I’m taking a step which I fear may cause you 
pain. But I’m doing it for what I think the 
best. Your loyalty has never let me perceive 
in you a recognition of the disparity of our 
ages. 
fiction of my youth, but the time has come 
when I can do so no longer. It’s not your 
fault; it’s entirely mine. I can’t enter any more 
into your fresh enthusiasms, and the future has 
frightened me, for I shall be an old and withered 
woman when you’re in the very pride of your 
manhood. So I’ve made up my mind, without 
scenes or painful arguments, to go out of your 
life. I shall be many miles away when you get 
this. That’s why I shall post it, instead of 
leaving it behind me. 

“You must not think I am doing this un- 
selfishly. Far from it. My need of happiness 
is even greater than ever, and I shall find it for 
certain on the path I have chosen. With all 
these struggles and emotions going on inside 
me, I feel I have drawn myself very far apart 
from you of late, and I fear I’ve not made you 
very happy. But you must not judge me 
harshly. There are hundreds of people who 
will do that. 

‘Please do me a last great favor. Stay on in 
the villa, at any rate until I can give Fargus 
necessary instructions, and until you hear from 
me again. Also, will you cancel the Aquitania 
bookings? 

“T hate leaving you, but, as I said, my 
happiness and that of others calls me away. 

“Yours affectionately, 
BEATRICE.” 


Anthony turned and crossed the room, 
throwing his cigarette, on the way, into the 
fireplace. ‘What do you think of it?” 

She said hesitatingly: ‘There’s only one 
thing to think—I’m sorry, Anthony—it must 
hurt you dreadfully—in spite—well, in spite of 





I, on my part, have tried to keep up the | 
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Perella 


what you've said about me. There’s some one 
else—she has gone to him.” 

“With him,” said Anthony. 

“What?” 

“Silvester.” 

She sprang to her feet and held her bosom 
tragically. ‘‘No! No! It isn’t possible. He 
loves me. He was happy. I did everything to 
make him happy. Everything he wanted. It’s 
impossible " 

She went on declaring her faith. 
somewhat grimly till she ended. 

“How do you account for their going off 
together?” 

“I don’t know,” she cried. ‘He was her 
friend. Devoted to her. He’s a man who 
would sacrifice anything of himself for a friend, 
as he has done over and over again. He’s 
simply accompanying her, helping her, com- 
forting her . . .” 

“You know him better than I do,” said 


He waited 


’ 


| Anthony. 
| “Naturally. A man like that—to a woman 


| who loves him—he’s transparent. She can see 
|his heart beating. That’s why there can be 


| nothing more between you and me.” 


| hands. 


After a while he said, ‘“‘Will you let me see 
your letter once more?” 

She drew it from her bag and handed it to 
him. He glanced it through and gave it back 
to her. 

“Read it again,” said he. 

“T know it by heart. Every word bears out 
what I’ve said. The journey is urgent—has 
to be secret—for Beatrice’s sake. ‘Other 
interests than mine are involved’—Beatrice’s 
interests.” 

“*“Other interests with mine’—if you’ll look 
again. The word makes all the difference.” 

“Little words like that make no possible 
difference,” she replied contemptuously. “I 
hate quibbles.” 

“You’d make a bad lawyer, my dear,” he 
remarked gently. 

“TI hope I should,” said Perella. 

He forebore argument. The case against 
Silvester was ridiculously clear. Apart from 
the damning word, the letter did not ring true; 
it lacked the noble frankness of Beatrice; it was 
the letter of an ashamed man. He admired, 
though he deplored, Perella’s loyalty. Time, 
however, would bring disillusion. 

“If you think for a minute,” said Perella, 
breaking a spell of silence, ‘‘you’ll see how im- 
possible it is. They’ve known each other for 
over twenty years. If Beatrice wanted to fall 
in love with him, she could have done it any 
time—when he was a young man.” 

“Let us hope you’re right,” said Anthony. 
“But—” he paused and looked at her as she 
stood before him in the dainty glamour of 
her beauty and strength—‘‘but if you’re 
wrong—”’ 

“I’m not.” She held up two protesting 
**So don’t let’s talk of it.” 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, “this is hardly the 


| occasion.” 


“It isn’t,” said Perella decisively. 
XXI 


HERE never was such an elopement since 

the world began. It had been plotted in 
secrecy and accomplished with the impatience 
of the flight of two young lovers. They had 
decided that drama must be the essence of the 
action. For, they argued—and argument of 
some sort was imperative—that if he were to 
be summoned on urgent business, say to Milan, 
one day, and she to Paris (where they might 
meet) on another, there must needs be prepara- 
tions, explanations, seeings-off, leave-takings, 
which would rend their hearts beyond human 
endurance. What had to be done must be done 
with sudden and dreadful finality. 

Of Beatrice’s servants the only one fore- 
warned was Reid, the Scotch chauffeur, an 
unquestioning man interested in journeys only 
so far as his car’s efficiency was concerned, and 

'on a hint from Beatrice silent as the apathetic 


grave.. The big car must be ready to start at 
six o'clock on a long day’s journey. He touched 
his cap. It was nobody’s business but his own. 

Not Fargus, not Baratelli, not even Den 
never was told. Dennever made the usual 
preparations for the night, was dismissed, and 
went to bed and placidly to sleep. 

In the raw cold of the December dawn the 
car drew up in the Via Miltone and, swallowing 
up a wizened, fur-coated figure and a suitcase, 
went on its way. 

“Plain sailing?” she asked. 

“Yes. Notasound. And you?” 

“Only the under-chaufieur who heard Reid 
in the yard and came down to see what was the 
matter—and Reid sent him back to bed.” 

“And your luggage?” 

She pointed to a dressing-case at her feet. 
That was all. She would pick up some things 
at the flat in Paris. 

A fine rain was falling. It was still almost 
dark and miserably cold. Neither had thought 
of food or hot drink before starting. Their way 
took them along wintry countrysides and 
dreary villages. They scarcely spoke, for there 
was nothing to say. After a while they both 
began to cry, and held each other’s hands. 


‘THEIR journey was that, from Paradise, of a 

new Adam and a new Eve, who had not even 
the beautiful and newly-found consolation in 
each other of the First Pair blindly groping their 
way through strange lands, bleak and unin- 
spiring but with the will-o’-the-wisp of hope 
guiding their footsteps. The gates had clanged 
behind them, and the inexorable clangor rang 
in their ears and deafened them to whatever of 
music the air might hold, and their tears 
blinded them to any glimmer that might betray 
the beauty of the earth. In the great car, with 
rugs and furs and electric heaters for their feet, 
they were spared the commonplace discom 
fort of frozen flesh. Vague towns gave them 
food and shelter, saving them from starvation 
But their hearts were like ice, and their souls 
went a-hungered . . . Save for one of uni- 
versal desolation, Beatrice retained few im- 
pressions of the endless flight beyond that of the 
gentle little man with his white mustache, hard 
bowler hat, and red-rimmed eyes queerly dis- 
torted through the thick lenses of his pince-nez, 
fussing round her when they halted, nervously 
eager for her physical well-being. 

Only now and again could they bear refer- 
ence to that which they had left them. 

“Are you sure you made it clear?” 

“Quite.” 

“Where did you post your letter?” 

“T left it in the letter-box.” 

“You should have posted it. It would have 
given us more time. I posted mine on my way 
to you.” 

“‘What does it matter? We have gone out 
into the world. The four points of the com- 
pass, north, east, south and west. How will 
they know which road we’ve taken?” 

“That's true.” 

And then the dismal silence once more. 


FTER weary waiting at Milan they found 

places in the express to Paris. Reid, the 
chauffeur, received orders to find his way to 
London with the car as best he could. He 
touched his cap with the vapory smile of the 
man who thinks in terms of carbureters. 

“Perfectly easy, Madam.” He made a 
swift mental calculation. ‘What time would 
you like me to call for you on Monday 
morning?” 

She replied off-hand: “Eleven o’clock.” 

“Where?” 

“The Beverley. If I’m not there, I'll leave a 
message. ‘g 

“Very good, Madam.” 

“Wonderful fellow,” said Silvester as they 
entered the bustling station. ‘Is he a demi- 
god? Is it the triumph of mind over matter, or 
matter over mind?” 

For the first time she laughed. ‘‘There’s 4 
race of men and women who take an intense 














If Reid 


pride in being infallible machines. 
didn’t keep his appointment, his heart would 


break. I think I’m the only human being to 
whom he’s attached. He has been with me for 
seventeen years, and I’ve never heard of a 
woman anywhere near him.” 

“That’s extraordinary,” said Silvester. ‘I’m 
not observant in these things, you know, but 
only a fortnight ago I passed him in the 
Piazza Santa Maria Novella, arm-in-arm with 
a most attractive girl.” 

Again she laughed. “I’ve never known you 
talk such upsetting scandal before.” 

This was the only gleam of gaiety that shot 
across their drab firmament. By mutual con- 
sent they stayed recluse on train, in Paris, 
where they broke their journey, and in London. 


BEATRICE passed the night in the flat in 

the Avenue Gabriel, of which an old French 
woman servant was in permanent charge, and 
slept the sodden sleep of misery and fatigue. She 
had desperately hoped to find a telegram from 
Anthony, sent on chance, when she arrived, and 
she clung to the forlorn hope until it was time 
to start for the midday train to London. But 
no message came. She sat in her cabin on the 
Channel crossing, huddling her furs around her 
in the bitter December weather, when the air 
was nothing but an ice-soaked shroud. She 
felt leadenly alone. For the first time in her 
life she was going beyond reach of telegrams or 
letters. The Paris flat was the final address for 
any one’s surmise. The only being who knew 
her projected resting-place in London was Reid, 
now making his way thitherward, God knew 
how. So long as his car ran sweetly, Alps and 
precipices and glaciers held no terror for him; 
and to see that his car ran smoothly was the 
reason of his existence. She wished she could 
meet him at Dover. The sight of him would 
reduce crazy adventure to terms of sanity. Of 
crazy adventure she lacked the thrill. Depres- 
sion weighed her down. She stared at the 
future across a hopeless waste. Her loneliness 
was that of one drifting on an uncharted Arctic 
Sea, cut off from contact with humanity. And 
she was alone, without a maid. 

In the train from Dover, Silvester or- 
dered tea. They sat facing each other across 
the table. 

“If you feel you can’t stick it,’’ she said, “‘let 
me know. I'll understand.” 

“And you must be equally frank with me. 
I’m sure you will.” 

Later she said, ‘‘We seem to have been 
traveling for infinite time through infinite 
space.” 

He sighed. ‘It has been a long journey.” 

“And it'll have to be looked upon as the most 
romantic thing that ever happened.” 

“Perhaps it is, my dear,” said he. ‘“‘God only 
knows!” 

They stepped out of the train at Victoria 
with the blue glare of an ugly and fantastic 
glacier cavern peopled by rushing, hurrying, 
embracing folk from whom she felt poignantly 
remote. Not a welcoming, familiar face in the 
alien mass. The smiling, efficient porter who 
took charge of their luggage was magnified into 
the semblance of a benevolent gnome belonging 
to the phantasmagorical world into which they 
found themselves projected. Silvester, by her 
side, seemed to have shrunk into nothingness 
within his long, fur-lined coat with its old- 
fashioned and somewhat worn mink collar. 

Their luggage passed through the Customs, 
the efficient porter, as though he were the gate- 
keeper of a new paradise, sped them off in 
Separate taxis to their lonely destinations. 

In her hotel bedroom the thick telephone 
directory lay beside the instrument. She could 
ring up dozens of people in London. A couple 
of minutes, and then the gladness of a friendly 
voice. But she resisted the sore temptation. 


Was there one soul who could understand her 
incomprehensible elopement? It was better to 
Bive rest to the weary body and let thought 
benumb itself in the torpor of fatigue. 





Perella 


EEDS is a great city. It has a Lord Mayor 

who looks after the comfort of nearly half 
a million citizens. It has many noble buildings, 
which, if washed and put out somewhere to air, 
would command the admiration of mankind. 
But it is given up to the making of mate- 
rial things—earthenware and machinery and 
leather—and Heaven knows what utilities; 
and these things can not be made without fac- 
tories, and factories must have chimneys, and 
chimneys, in spite of all kinds of legislation, 
must smoke, and smoke must affect stone; so 
that the buildings of the great city are inky 
black, as though they were composed of tired 
and corroded coal hating its second time on 
earth. The half a million inhabitants, mostly 
engaged in the making of things, must go back- 
ward and forward from homes to factories; 
from homes too exiguous for the broader joy- 
ousness to lurid amusements in dreadful 
palaces. And so, to convey this crowded mass 
of humanity to its myriad vocations of work 
or pleasure, great, high-decked trams, fantasti- 
cally illuminated after dark, like ocean-liners on 
rails, clatter and scream endlessly, indistin- 
guishably, remorselessly all day long, and 
seemingly all night long, up and down and 
round about all the thoroughfares, broad and 
narrow, of the great city. It is a city of vast 
power and wealth and imperial meaning. Its 
vicarage is the only one in England which is 
traditionally regarded as the last stage before a 
Bishop's palace. But there is not a member of 
the Corporation who would not accede to the 
proposition that it can not provide the environ- 
ment for romantic dalliance. 

And yet, one evening, the revolving doors of 
its best hotel admitted into a fog-hung hall a 
miserably romantic pair: a little, near-sighted, 
elderly man in a worn fur coat, and a proud and 
pale-faced lady, attended by a _ red-coated 
porter with odds and ends of luggage. The 
little man went to the desk and registered their 
names as Mr. and Mrs. Silvester Gayton. A 
clerk unhooked a key, accompanied them to a 
lift, and mounting with them, conducted them 
through corridors and opened the door of a 
suite of rooms. A long vestibule had a bath- 
room at the end. A central door opened into a 
cold vault of a sitting-room with bedrooms off, 
right and left. 

Beatrice drew her furs around her and 
shivered. ‘‘Why isn’t there a fire?” 

“T don’t think one could have been ordered, 
madam,” said the clerk. 

“I’m so sorry, my dear,” said Silvester. “I 
ought to have thought of it.” 

“It can be lit at once,” said the clerk, press- 
ing the bell for the chambermaid. ‘‘ And in the 
bedrooms too, if you like.” 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Beatrice. 


HE clerk retired. The red-coated porter 

distributed luggage according to directions 
and disappeared. The chambermaid entered 
and concerned herself with fires. The two 
travelers hung about aimlessly in their furs, in 
the ugly, comfortless room. A faint smell per- 
vaded it; it seemed like the smell of raw leather. 
In spite of double windows hidden by heavy 
curtains, the cold air vibrated with the shriek- 
ing and shattering trams outside. Beatrice 
peeped through the murky panes and found 
that this suite of honor was situated at a noble 
architectural corner of the hotel, in front of 
which met all the points of all the trams of the 
restless city. 

She sunk on a couch and put her hands to her 
ears. ‘I feel mad enough already, but if this 
goes on I'll grow madder. I'll scream and 
rave.” 

“It’s rather dreadful, I admit,” said Silvester. 

She questioned the kneeling chambermaid. 
“How long does this noise go on?” 

She gathered that there was a long interval 
of comparative quiet between two and five. 

“‘Sleep’s impossible.” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Silvester. 

The fire had been well laid, the chambermaid 
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Just the Frocks You 


Want—at About Half 
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DUE to a special purchase of 

Everfast voile at a very 
favorable figure we are able to 
offer you these lovely frocks at 
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price. Buy several of these 
frocks while the low price of 
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supply this model send us your 
money order, specifying size 
and color, and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


The House of Queen Make 
102 Madison Ave., New York 
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ming on collar and sleeves. Duinty Filet lace 
inserts. Tucks on shoulder give required full- 
ness. Sun-proof, tub-proof—wil] retain forever 
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effects in the following combinations :—Blue 
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Helio on Green, 
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Perella 


|was skilful, and presently a cheerful blaze 

warmed the chilly room. They cast off their 
wraps. Beatrice threw her hat on a chair. 
They sat down to warm themselves. She broke 
the silence by a statement of the obvious. 

“Well, we’ve burned our boats.” 

“We've done what is right,’’ said Silvester. 
“As the Buddhists say, it will be counted to us 
as merit.” 

“And yet—” She paused with a sigh. 

He questioned her silently. 

She went on: “And yet it isn’t as though we 
had had our day. We really haven’t. Mine, 
years ago, wasn’t very much of a day, after all. 
There wasn’t much romance about it, was 
there? You knew Frank perhaps better than 
I did. And your life hasn’t been overcrowded 

| with happiness.” 
| “We must look forward,” said he, and re- 
| peated, “We must look forward,” as though he 
| were pronouncing a newly discovered verity. 
“Let us hope the future has some happiness in 
store for us. An Indian summer after storms. 
She acquiesced. ‘‘Possibly. At any rate 
there'll be safety for both of us. That’s to say, 
| if you can trust me.” 

“You’re the noblest of women,”’ he answered 
in hisshy manner. “Though perhaps this is not 

| quite the time and place for me to say it.” 

| She was urged to a laugh which ended on 
}a note faintly hysterical. “I should have 
| thought this was the very time and place. 


” 


| Thank heaven for a sense of humor! 


| HE checked herself as she caught the wintry 


| 
| 


smile on his lips. 

“You're God’s best man, Silvester,” she 
declared. “If ever I seem to forget it, you 
must remember that I don’t.” 

He lifted a protesting hand. ‘‘Oh, my dear!” 

The trams clattered and shrieked as they 
turned on the points. She rose, restless, and 
looked around the few Leighton reproductions 
on the walls. He followed her. 

“An exquisite colorist with a real vision of 
beauty, but, after all, a great decorator. 
These soulless, monochrome things betray him. 
A pity.” 

“You knew him?” 

“Yes. When I was a young man. 
wanted to be a painter myself. I was at his 
show—Show Sunday used to be a tremendous 
function in the studios in those days—when 
this picture was exhibited before being sent into 

| the Academy. I thought it the wonder of all 
time.” He turned away. “It seems to be 
infinitely long ago.” 

She laid a consoling touch on his shoulder— 
sheer womanly charity bade her lift him from 
this slough of depression. 

“My dear frend, you’re not as Methu- 
| selesque as all that.” 
| “Leighton d'ed in ’96. You were eating rice 
pudding in the school-room then, with pigtails 
| down your back.” 

| “And you were a doddering old gentleman of 
| thirty.” 

| They returned to the fire. In the unprece- 
|dented circumstances in which they found 
| themselves, with their respective wells of de- 
spair forever rising in their hearts, talk, no 
matter how artificially sprightly, could not be 
other than sporadic. Presently she asked him 
the time. He consulted his watch. 

“‘A quarter to ten.” 

“T should have thought at least it was past 
midnight. Truly the wages of sin is boredom 
to death.” 

“I’m afraid I’m a dull fellow,” said Silvester. 

“And I’m a hysterical woman, my dear. So 
we’re even. If you tried to be brilliant, I’d 
make a scene, and the hotel people would rush 
in, and we’d spoil the whole thing. You must 
forgive me.” 

Again she went to the window, drawing the 
curtain aside. 

“Would you care to see sights of the town?” 
he asked. ‘“‘There’s a certain amount of light 
and movement in Briggate—one of the 


When I 


main thoroughfares—perhaps rough, but inter- 
esting.” 

“Tt’s pouring with rain,” she announced, 
returning. “The fire, at any rate, is cosy 
Perhaps I was wrong, Silvester, in turning down 
your proposal of a quiet little hotel in the 
South. I thought we’d be sure to run into 
people we knew, and suggested a Pittsburgh of 
a place like this. You told me it would be 
noisy, but I never dreamed of such a pan- 
demonium.” 

“It'll be for only one night,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Yes. But we’ve got to get through it.” 
She smiled so as to redeem the words from 
querulousness. ‘‘We can’t talk all the time.” 

““My dear,”’ said he, “do you remember that 
years ago you and I used to play piquet 
together?” 

“I do. A pack of cards would be a godsend. 
But how can we get one?” 

“T always carry about a little Patience set,” 
said Silvester. ‘‘Often when I can’t sleep—I— 
well, I find a game soothing. I’m afraid 
they’re rather small—but if you wouldn’t 
mind—” 

“Go and get them for goodness’ sake,” cried 
Beatrice. 

So the reprehensible pair filled in the long, 
guilty hours at the corners of a heavy center 
table with the old-fashioned, courtly game. 
Now and then he rose to throw some coal on 
the fire that warmed them, or to see to those in 
their respective bedrooms. “A point of six. 
A quint to a queen. A major tierce. Point in 
hearts? I have a major quint,” et cetera, 
et cetera. The hours passed somehow. 

Eventually they became conscious of com- 
parative peace without. They played the last 
hand and reckoned up the score. Beatrice had 
lost ten shillings, and, fumbling in her bag, she 
herded him the note. Silvester packed the 
-ards in their leather wallet, and, crumpling up 
the scoring paper, threw it on the floor. 
Beatrice picked it up. He sprang forward. 

““My dear, why bother?” said he. 

She put it into the fire. “It might be used 
against us in our trial,’ she said. 

He took off his pince-nez and rubbed his 
eyes with his fingers. “Yes. Yes. I see,” said 
he. 


HE laughed. She couldn’t help it. The dear 

man stood before her so helpless, so guileless, 
just as though a puckish imp had set him down 
on some stage in the middle of a dramatic scene 
to play a part of which he knew not one line. 
Of such ludicrous situations woman is always 
the mistress. Raillery was her defence against 
the tragic or the insane. 

“The worst is yet to come. We breakfast 
here—English breakfast—in garments of un- 
questionable intimacy. Can you face it? I’ve 
quite a pretty kimono—a real one.” 

She grasped the handle of her bedroom door, 
then let go and threw her arms around him 
and kissed him on the cheek. 

“My dear, don’t be too unhappy. We'll see 
this thing through together. I’ll not fail you.” 

He wrung her hand and kissed it. 

“You're splendid, Beatrice. You give me 
courage. I never told you—but God knows I 
need it.” He opened her door. ‘Good-night, 
my dear, and God bless you.” 

The door closed behind her and all the agony 
that he knew she had kept hidden in her brave 
heart. His pain, too, was great, and he knew 
that yet awhile he could not sleep. He made up 
the fire, sought a book from his room, and read 
for a while unintelligently. Then he spread his 
two packs out in a complicated Patience. After 
an hour or two it came out-——the game that only 
came out once in fifty times. It were folly to 
try it again. He resumed his book in a com- 
fortable armchair before a replenished fire. 

The chambermaid, entering the sitting- 
room in the early morning, found him fast 
asleep, his old-fashioned tweed jacket buttoned 
up to his collar. 


(To be continued) 








